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TI Title- page ſetting forth ſo fully, 


the ſubſtance of this Book, it is 
preſumed that little need be ſaid in 


reſpect to its contents; yet, as a preface 


is uſually expected, I cannot well avoid 
ſaying ſomething relative to its W 


The following Sheets will been to 


contain ſuch a Collection of choice, uſe- 
ful, and entertaining Matter as never be- 


fore appeared in print; and ſuch as muſt 
prove a ſpring of invention to the inge- 
nious reader; furniſhing him with ſuch 
hints, contrivances, and diſcoveries as are 
ſerviceable to the neceſſity, convenience, 
and pleaſure of human life. Of all the 
RT capable of being practiſed with 

A'Þ ne: ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs, for cultivating the anderRanding, 
there are none that procure more ſure and 
laſting effects than curioſity. 


The deſire of wiſdom and knowledge 
to us is as natural as reaſon, it exerts it- 
ſelf with force and vivacity through every 
ſtage of life; but never with more effi- 
cacy than in youth, when the mind being 
unfurniſhed with knowledge, ſeizes with 
a peculiar eagerneſs on every object that 
is preſented to it; reſigns itſelf to the 
Charms of novelty, and eaſily contracts 
the habit of reflection and attentiveneſs. 


we might receive all the Benefit this 
happy dif pofition is able to produce, did 
we employ our time upon ſubjects equally 
fit to engage the mind by pleaſure, and 
fill it with clear and inſtructive ideas, 


r i by chin Book Uebe e 
on open to evety eye ſuch entertaining ex- 
tracts as muſt tend to make young per- 


ſcns ſenſible of v hat treaſures they poſſeſs 


unc. en to . to heir obler- 
| vation, 


THE, a AOR. V 


vation, thoſe things which inattention, 
want of time and opportunity, might have 
cen ow them. 


But as it is nor ſulliciene to „ire thee , 
mind a propenſity to be curious, by 
entertaining it with agreeable ſubjects; 
unleſs we likewiſe teach it to be moderate 
and cautious in its curioſity, my inten- 
tion has been not ſo much to collect all 
the deep learning that may be advanced 
under each particular, but to offer that 
which ſeems, in my judgment, moſt ea- 
ſily to preſent itſelf to the firſt efforis of 
reaſon, and to be moſt adapted to the 
tafle and ' occaſions of thoſe Teaders, [ 
dad principally 3 in view. oy 
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As to the n of the Work, 1 
ne endeavoured to exclude from it 
whatever might ſeem diſagreeable, and 
inſtead of a methodical diſcourſe, or 
chain of diflertations, that frequently fa-. 
tiate and un, I have choſen the 
A 3 i 4646+ no 
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ſtile moſt natural and proper to engage 
all forts of readers. _ 


The works to which I have had re- 
courſe, for my own information, and to 
Juſtify my remarks, are ſuch, I have 
no doubt, as will meet the good opinion 
and approbation of my readers ; ſuffice 


it to ſay, that they are ſcarce, and not 


to be found in every library. 


The alterations I have made to the 
matter extracted, are of two kinds, ſome 
only relate to afew expreſſions that ſeem- 
ed too negligently touched, while others 
regard the fubſtance of things, which. in 
ſome places it was neceſſary to illuſtrate, 
and in others to entirely reform; and 


upon the whole no pains has been ſpared 
to render this work valuable, and worthy 


| of attention. 14 NO 63 
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 Garzar Batratu was diſcovered to be an Iſland in the 


Arfwer. 
Jvrtus Acxrcor.a who governed Britain in the reigns of 
Vaſpafian, Fitus, and Domitian, who alſo was the Perſon 
that finally ſubdued the Britons, he traverſing the whole 
Wand, introduced the Roman laws ard civility, and iucor- 
porated them into the empire of their conquerors, 3 
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"Fxore' in general i is, what js ©. "And whit ts, l 

in reſpect of being, conſciouſly perceived by ens Being : For For . 
there was no Being to perceive Is is, nothing could exiſt, 
ſince abſolute imper Pute Naon-t 
Hence all truth, is other true] | 
infinitum, till we ſtop at ſome 8 2 which * 1 

the neceſſary and abiolute exiſtence f a God; an ador.. 
able (Great Being; to which all other things, or — 
neceſſarily refer : whoſe own abſolute” per fefionr refer © + 
to his on abſalute inimenſity; in which all things are 
relatively: ſubſi ſting and; have their being But how, or in 
what manner this infinite and aſtoniſning Chain af exif». 
tence. depends, our capacities are ignorant; "except-in ſame 
very few particulars, confiſtent with the nature of our proc 
ſent Being. And though the Hays of: this" Great Being are 
untearebable, and his Moder: will be ever paſt fia ing 
9 intelligent * diſcera ſo — of his per- 
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ITY by referring to their. own,conſcious on 
(the next truth lying open)'as"at once command their pro- 
found adoration | and men, and all beings, may be juſtly 
looked upon” as 4 "part connected with the great whole, 


which though inconfiderable in reſpect of that 8 | 


for wie cauſes cannot be deſtroyed; whatever e 4 
ergo. 


beings (animate or inanimate). ate appointed to u 

And as the Law of God is written in every man's heart; 
or conſcieuſncſs (which he cannot recede from, or find p/ea 
to_evade) he is relatively accountable for what he does in 


: reſpect of his great oi iginal, and the beings with which he 


is immediately connected; and therefore this fandard of 
conſciouſneſs in man, beyond diſpute, is the truth, to which 
all his actions muſt refer: and even his wolition, or will, 


according as he is cen ious of his intention of geod or evil, 


| for any man to aſſert that he is not 

(agtwrit | with other parts of the 
by which — may be relatively influenced) is the 
ſame in truth, as if he were to aſſert that he did not exiſt, 


when his conſcicuſneſs is a proof of it to himſelf, and bis 


denial of his exiftence, a proof of it to the conſcios 2 85 | 
of others. S0 likewiſe he that denies the exiſtence 

God, denies bis own. exiflexce. . Ii truth could be fet aſide 
or baffied, as eaſy as it is denied by ſceprice (who ſome- 
times diſallow the Freedom of Human Actions) Humane 
Laws. would be in vam and — Indge; who ſhould, at laſt, 
aſk the Priſoner guilr yoor not guilty, in order to prove the 
truth ; would himſelf be ſound guilty of a falſe maxim ! 
When men deny the conſcience and ſenſe ot things, all 
argument drops, and there is an end to 1 after truth, 


by relation or connexion of | 
cleared the way to — (which variouſly re- 


Sp 
fers) we would eftabliſh ſome general maxims (referring 


to the ſtandard of cunſcientious right and wrong) as rules 
= 725 4 in the conduct of human Life. And herein 
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| be done unio, in reipect of conicient ous right and wrong, 


4. Virtues and vices in men's ou er, make rewards 
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6. God is ſeen in all his works. 
* GENES fur his per 
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4 Virus r and public: 
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3. Honour is the reward of virtue ö 
4 Fawn not on a pine, nor trample a bepgir under 
foot.” Ce. By which it will de ſeen how far me#/ 
capable of demonftration, according to the opinion of N 
2 in his Eſſay un Human Underftanding, l 
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As in r intredu4ion coocerning truth, ws have proved, 
that AY thing known by the human mind,..is but by its 
reference to, or ö with other things, according to 
— Perception; and that nothing is abſolute but God ; 

fo virtue refers to human atf7ion, or diſpoſition of mind, 
* eee btn any ono andther; 29b zxT 
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gratification, and private —— ſidered, or conſciouſly 
intended, to the — of parti reieut —— againſt 5 
benefit of; ſociety. If the ends intended ba actieu, and diſ- 
poſition, of mind, were for. moral public good, they would 
not. come under the denomination · of vice j but thoſe ends 
are ſometimes. pervet ted, and intended r pubhe miſchief, 
in the gratification of private ambitien, ſplern, or re ſent- 
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he ure of innocence, where neither goed nor is in- 
tended; as it is the meaſure of every auty and omiſſion in 
human life. 1 


wen are linked in a under che. particular 


rms. of governmont, and each members time part of the 
public treaſure, they are bound by their obligations to God 


for their Being, and che ruhe e iK̈ͤty for protection, ts 


bear and fer bear, with one another, as much as poſſible ; 


conſiſtent with their reſpeRive, happineſs, and the public 
emolument ; according to the maxim of Epifetus, But 


 diſcovning.) men of Neacberdus Viſpoſitions, we may ately 


be allowed jo break off father ſociety with them; OT 
AGITINLINET „ | 


the feweſt acquaintance there is he leaſt hazard of, diſ- 
agreement. And men of the aforeſaid diſpoſitions may be 
Jooked upon as pernicious members of ſociety, by W 
ſoever veal they appear with fair char ahve. As it is in- 
cumbent on every member of ſociety, 21 nature and reaſon, 
to promote his neighbour's Welfare Ne ſo far as 
is conſiſtent with his ox, and the happine of the aul ole; 
ſo is it agalnſt nature and reaſon, for the whole, oc 
particular number of members thereof, more of lets t 8 2 
miniſh the welfare ur happiveſs of any particular, or par- 
_ ticulars, belonging to that ese th the ob ig ations betwixt 
each and the whole being mutual and reciprocal” Yet, 
where men wilfully counterplot each other's happineſs, 
for private luc re, and ambitious views to themſelves, the 
ſatyrift is at liberty, with a moral views to ufs methods fur 
23 apa paring tn — 
ciety. re are many other «nzwortby members 

was vices are Hal Pproper,objetts of. 8 
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axioms of conſcientiout right and wrong, and of dving as 
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ways ——— — to himſcli and the WES com- 
__ munity, i. e. for all men to do as they would be done by. | 
» x4 3$6v 2 is anjplanted ins toerve eurer, 
| Houſe eder us, by our dem wants, to ſerve others. 
19. ge rexeived lay us umder-proportionable cblign- 

- 6. 2 e done To private perſons ſometimes are heteor 
reſented with forgiven than jultice, in reſpect of the for- 
h s happineſs copſequeny theryers: 245157 bil 
21. To forgive private injuries and affronts, or to re- 
rutu them with kindneſs and cyvities, ſhames the offender, 
and may work better effect than exacting juſtice. 

22 General Salire and moderate juſtice reſtore the bene - 
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2356. Religion, morabty, and s, conſequent there- 
to, are promoted by frequam tion to thoſe two ſubjects. 
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did of Miltes) is as great a crimi: al as a ſalſe evidence at 
the bar of a court of juſtice, where matter of property is 
A n e. A audscicus, and guilty of 
42. Cn 8 Criticifm is-no crime,. except attended with e in- 
tention, and i/fu/-miſrep; cſentation, _ , 

42. He that accuſes. another of evil, and evil defigns, 
and cannot prove bis aſſertions, the de ſerves puniſhment 
due to that evil, he would make anather guilty 7 of v3 

- 43+ Avarice, of fame is attended with, numerous evik, 

44-; The ſureſt way to fame of any kind brug 
foie ar it, eee eee 
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Vice is 4 monſter of fo frightful mein, 85 
As to be hated, needs but to he ſeen; E. 
But ſeen too oft, familiar with ber 7 its 
we fieſt endure, 3 then embrace. 
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' 2r. If fome had the power to promote public .as 
they wiſh it, how happy would this nation 61 505 1 
22. Eremplary prattices among the great, have the moſt 
influencing effet upon the human mind, whether good 
or bad. It pood, the ſcheme propoſed by the late celebrated 
Dean Swift, for advancement of retigion and virtue, is cer- 


tainly the beſt that can be thought of. © 


- 22. How would it redound to the glory of this nation, 
and the good of p-terity, to ſee it recorded im bifory, that 
in fich à century by the united force of men in power, 
vice and immorality in England received a deadly blow * 
and the Britiſh diadem a jewel of ineſtimable value 
24. ALL controverfial argument convinces ſo much the 
more, the more..jit is moral, and free from ill manners. 

25. Abuſe in argument, to prove !ruth, is juſt like ſcorar- 
ing in converſation. to prove courage: dat 
26. Moral ridicule ot raillery, in public argument, ſerve 
to rouſe the attention of the reſpondent, and bearers, alſo 
laſh public, infamy, with the ſatyrical juſtice due to it; but, 
in perſonal diſputes about knowledge, and the fame of it, 
ridicule and raillery, confined to decency, ſerve to aſſei t 
underſtanding, and ſilence and abaſh the obſtinate in error. 
27. The faſſions ( more ſtrong in ſome than others ) are apt 

> inflams on any, real or fancied injury received, which 
} Do of * can hardly * 3 yet * 

eſident, and the rational powers being ſummoned to 
d the paſßons, thereon — obedient, fubmit to 


e 
infringing upon cach other: the evi firſt brought in, and 
ſtill ſubũſting among mankiud, n c of all the 
misfortune and miſery attending their being. 333 
29. Evil is ſo habitvally planted in N 
not in toe power of friends to promote ſome men's happineſs, 

while 2 common proſtitutes ) they are ſtill ſeeking mis ſor- 
tune, and bring it down upon their own heads! 
30. Abandoned bachney writers complain of their cruel 


* 


eee from bookſellers, to whom _ * 
uſtly rendered them a prey: like proſtitutes tor pay; t 
will oblige and p—x DAG Up s 12 the 8 time. 
32. ** The ſerpent leſeth nor bis fling, tba benumbed with 
„ e theugh the 
* cold cloſeth tis mouth : tale pity on Hs fate, and b will 
ere thee bis ſpirit : 9war w him.in thy boſom, and, be will 
60 reguite thee 2vith death." 1 e 
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. .32. Gening may be admired in any, but iu moral muſt be | 
$86: is pochoviey to aft a profiitute loſt. to all ſhame, 
and abandoned to miſery of his or ber own ſeeking. 
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34. He that chooſeth a beaft able to bear his burthen ſhall 
| gad reſt; but he that carries à Vulture ap" 
ſhall be pulled to pieces, and die, as be lives, mietete 

35. Dirt thrown at a clear character will not ſtick. 

36. The heart of the Nee Keen and 
his baGneſs is to deceive. 

47 He works in the dark like a Mole, and fancies him- 

ſelf ſafe ; but hlunders into: day- light, and is Setrpped and 
ex poſed, with is dirt in his hand. 

38. His days are a prepetual conſtraint upon him, and 
emen TY | 
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0 F TIME 


* ue Acre, precede with + eddie pI 
equable flux, and therein differs from duration, 'which is 
permanent and ſtable. The meaſure of Time muſt therefore 
be referred to motion, of ſome kind or other: Thoſe of the 
heavenly bodies have, by the univerſal conſent of all Ages, 
been made choice of for this purpoſe; eſpecially of the Sun 
and Moon, which ſeem to have been intended; befides their 
other uſes, for perpetual chron-meters by the divine architect 


himſelf; . to e 2 mark outs Fr” 
| 4 and PS" 


Relative reſt we obſerve daily | in the maſſes of Taue 
matter about us; but abſolute reſt in any thing, in infinite 
ſpace, is as hard to be affizaed, as the place of an abſolute 
| GO ern of all ſubſtance whatſoever.” 5 


Though the ieee from weſt to eaſt, ay 
to the ſun's apparent one trom E. to W. is doubelets the 
truth; yet fome have queſtioned, whether the ſan has 
only a diurn j rotary motion in the ſame ſpace, or may be 
relatively moving contrary to the eat th, and other planets, 
at the ſame time, by which the dire#, retreprude, and 
fationary appearances of the neighbouring globes, may 
without the uſual principles be accounted ſor (to the 
greater roiſcfom and glory of the divine urci ite.) with all 
the thining hoſt of innumerable worlds artending : "rot 
ſuppuoſing the ſun to move at ſo vaſt a diftance,” 2 we' How, 
fuppeiey in compleating the annual period. \ 6 rang 


Aftronomers obſerve that 2 pO doin 
refpectuvely uncqual, and tha, by the earth /flckenng her 
| Pg. _ iometimæs quickeniug „ im her orbit. 


mann 2 mm 


This they inſer from the ſun's. different apparent Motion. 
Therefore to meaſure time, or reſer it to à ſtandard of 
uniform motion, they have-fix!dithe lengtk of the tropical 
or ſolar year (or that time herein thedſun and earth fi ſh 
All their poſitions, in reſpect of each other) to the exact 
period of 3554 50 48“ 57 394, Sc. Which however, is no 
more certain, than che mean length ot a day: Since, in 
this computation, they. divide the diſtance of time betwixe 
any two diſtant AZguinoxes  oblerved, ' by the number of 
revolutions” happening between, for the length of this 
ſuppoſed permanent fol ar. period. And 4: have obſerved, 
that Str Iſaac Newton went no farther back than 20 Years 
betwixt the two obſervations, which could not bring the 
meaſure of the year to ſo great. an, exactneſs, as if he had 
gone as far back as the fartheſt true obſervation that has 
been made, of the ſun's arrival at any point of the ecliptic; 
and fo. dividing the whole time elapſed hy the remoteſt 
obicrvation, whether of Prolemy, or beſore. The mean 
trofical year this way determined, would have rendered it 
near the truth, if there had bezn an error of an +Sexr: or 
more ia the firſt obſervation ; becauſe the error would have 
been divided into ſo many parts by the number of revolu- 
tions as to become of inſignificant value in one ſingle tevo- 
lutzon, or year. at e e e 3, 20 0 
Hence 36 5d 242 3340 ee: 3654: : 125: 214. 99203814, 
Sc. = 110 298 45 400 7®, Sc. the mean diſtance moved 
over by the ſun in a common year: According to which 
the mean diurnal motion in the ecliptic = 590 8, Sr. 
whereas the apparent or real motion amounts to 61' ſome- 
times, but at other times ſcarcely to 57% And the mean 
and true times are ever proportional to the mean and true 
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But, ,confidering| the annual motion of the equinoRial 
gints in antecedentia, reckaned at the mean rate of, 50 by, 
ſome (but different by, others) the variation of the. ecliptic's 
pbliquity,. the different diſtances. of obſerved Egunoxes, ſor 
Fehermy ing the length of the fla period, an uncertain 
length of the year muſt thence ariſe: Wherce it tollows, 
oe aſtronomical tables, built on this or that particular 
ength of years, muſt. vary more or eſs ſrom truth, in 
PNPYF1G by them, according as the. preceſſion admitted, 
length of er excentricity of the earth's orbit, ecliptic's 


oblquity, and the mean and true motion thereirom, 
vatiouſly meaſured. (omputatiors by each of theſe tables 
will agree with; obſerxayons neareſt the time when the 


tables were made, - except. when errors of one kind com- 
: penſate 


— I3 nar” 


-nſate thoſe of another. Mr. Street's Afronomia Cnroline 
ables, once in great repute for their exact uſe in compu. 

ting the places of the ca/eftials, are fince exceeded by Mr. 
Flamſteed's ſolar numbers, as Mr. Flamfteed's will very 
Aikely be exceeded by Dr. Halley's, as Dr. Halley's tables 
will, very likely, be exceeded by others of a ſtill newer 
improvement. Aſtronomical inſtruments, exacter than 
thoſz uled by Mr. Flamſteed, in Sir JJaas Newton's time, 
or Dr. Halley's fince, are now moſt commended; and 
there is no fault now in the eye of an obſerver. And the 
ſet of motions which have been deduced from a ſet.of obſer. 
vations (foreign and domeſtic) muſt yield to the next more 
faſhionable. Sir Iſaac Newton's theory of the moon, at 
firſt ſo much applauded, has ſince, by infallible obſerva. 
tion, heen diſcovered to be imperfet. Which is alſo 
evinced by the reſormers of gravity among the Celeſtial 
bodies, like the Corpuſcalarians, in the practice of phyſic. 


ANoTxEr gentleman (more indefatigable than any of his 
predeceſſors) has diſcovered.the aberration of the fixed Stars 
from the motion of light and of the earth in it's orbit; and 
has made a curious and unexpected diſcovery (in a letter to 
the Right Honourable the Earl ef Macclesſeld] of a new 

motion among the fixed Stars. And worlds, or diſtant 
ſyſtems, may (probably) have a relative motion among one 
another, at the ſame time they are relatively moving on in 
the infinite ſpace. The notion of a plurality of worlds has 
prevailed ever fince the time of the Pythagorears, who 
maintained (as we now-do) the probability of-the planets 
being inhabited, and kept in their ordics by natural gravity ; 
each moving like a ſtone whirled round in à fling, by 
centripetal and centrifugal forces. Lucretius, taught by 
Epicurus and Democritus, ſuppoſed worlds without number 
poſſeſſing infinite ſpace, and counterpoſing each other hy 
ſome general of gravitation ;\ and that if bodies were 
bounded, thoſe within the limit would, by the attraction 
of one another, intime unite in the middle ſpace. And 


herein it is obſeruale, that /imirs af ſpace appear as im- 


poſſible (to conception} as limits of time, or of exiſtence ; 
1ince there is no thought can imagine when time and exiſ- 
| tence were not; nor can imazination repreſent a puſſibility 
hen time and exiſtence ſhall be no more: Therefore an 
eternal exiftence is neceſſary, and abſolute. But the infinite 
ſucceſſion of time and thoſe points of it from whence all 
new exiſtence, af ſubſtantial forms, or a change ot things 
exiſting immediately ſpring, and receive their aſtoniſhing 

modes of alteration, who but an infinitely great, omi eur, 
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and omnipriſent, Bring, can comprehend?” 
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Why not before, what mortal yet cou'd ſee, 
I know I am, and that's enough for me. 
Exiſting nature too I can diſcern, 
And wiſdom infinite from thence | learn: 
Etfects and cauſes mutually depending, 
From infinite to infinite extending. 
Sceptics, and critics, by your learned leave, 
Conſcious perception can't the tenſe Ceceive. >». +» 


I can't tell how or Why I came to be: _- 1 } 


Py:hagoras obſerving the different ſound of hammets 
upon a Smith's anvil, diſcovered the harmony of muſic by 
weights ſuſpended at the ends of muſical chords equally 
thick, generating tones: which weights he found were to 
oue another in a reciprocal proportion of the ſquares of the 
length of the chords of equal tenfion, and producing the 
ſame ſound reſpectivey. He thence applied this harmony 
between weights and their diſtances of ſuſpenſion to the 
celeflial bodies moving, at certain diſtarces, about their 
centers of motion, (called the harmony of the ſpheres) 
proportioning the gravity, weight, or tenſion of each 
planet, towards the Sun recięrecally, as the ſquares of their 
reſpective diſtances, which aſtronomers have not gone be- 
yond to this day. | RED + 


Tux ancient afironromers firſt imagined, that the ce/eftial 
bodies had a circular and equal motion round the body 
which they ſuppoſed at reſt, but not finding this circular 
 Eypethefis to agree with their ol ſervation (the Sen ſpending 
near eight days more in the northern, than in the touthern 
ſemi- circle of the ecliptic) to reconcile appearance better 
to {uppolition, fixed the earth (or Sun) at reſt, 3450 ſuch 
parts fiom the center of the ſuppoſed circular orbit, as the 
radius of it is rceoto, which diſtance from the centre is 
called eccentricity, whence they readily calculated the Sun's 
place, at any time. This rbeory, though agreeing pretty 
well for the place of the Sun, the motion of other planets 
could not be accounted for by it: therefore it was: changed 
by Kepler, for the elliptical theory; which fuppoſes the 
Sun, in the lower focus common io the elliptical orb ts of 
eli the planets, with a rotary motion only about his own 
* axis, they cireulating round him, and deſcribing conſtantly 
© equal areas in equal times ( or areas frefcriional to the times ) 
by rays drawn frem 'the Sun, to each ireſpetiive flanet. By 
the fame hypotheſis are repreſented tie motiens of all the 
ſecondary plarets round their pramery ones, placed in the 
Neus ot each ſecordary's orbit: and this Anett gs anſwers 
to the appearances in the heavens beypnd all others hitherto 
invented; though Xe ler himſelf at firſt doubted — 
ome 
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ſome orbits vary from true E//ipſes: Thinking it is not 
improdahl: that ſame might have a form like the ſection of 
an egg, by. the force af gravity: dilating one part of the orbit 
more than another. But this theory is not to be conſidered 
as truth, but a method of adapting rules to appearances : 
It ig but following” the track of the firſt eircolar; Theory 
which ſuppoſæd the earth (ot Sun); at reſt in the centre of 
the planetary orbits, and planets moving circulart; round 
them, which muſt then deſcribe equal areas in equal times, 
aa is no ſuppoſed in the elliptical theory, . 


? > Ld 
. Tux. Sun's leaſt apparent diameter in apoge, has been 
aqurately obſerved: 3r' 29%, and his greateſt in perige 3a 
32”, by which it ſhould reſult,- that the Sun's greateſt and 
Vaſt diſtauces are as /1953 to 1889, as 101661 to 93339 : 
vid. Keil's Aran. ps 276) and the eccentricity only 166 
of ſuch parta, as the radius of the cirex/ar orbit, ſem. trans- 
(or mean diſt.) of the elliptical one ia 100000 : | But the 
Aacient eccentricity 3450 is above double 166, from 
whence: the circular iheony is concluded fate. For, admit- 
ting but 1725 on hd of, the ancient eccentricity, it would 
better agree with the Sun's apparent diameters obſer ved: 
but then would not, for well as the whole, account for the 
appearan ces of the. Sun's unequal motion round the ear. 
(as the ancients, did) making the centre of the circular 
ordit, the centre of equa! motion, 772 5 eccentrieity, wil 
not account for the anal inequalities; for the res. 
pbæreſes, or differences between the Sun's mean and true 
pkees are tus ewice a mach as that they wil amount to 
irh this half of ancient eccentricity: This defe# ofancieng 7 
eccentricity, of the circular orbit was  aſterwards, remedizd, 
by placing half of it each way from the orbit's centre, ank 
making the c2atre of equil motion at the contrary extreme 
to that where is placed the earth or Sun, which in the - 
ellip ical orb. t is ſuppoſ d, by Hard and Hullialdus, ſimilar 
to the center of equal mot on in the circular theory. Mr. 
Street's eccentricity to the preſent they of the earth's 
motion is 1732, and Mr. Flamfteed"s- 1692, which make 
a difference-in finding the Sun's true place from his mean; 
nor is this difference likely to be adjuſted, while ſo many 
eb ſer vators of the celeftials are like fo may ſurveyors of a 
| —— apr eſtate ; differing in their quantities f. om one 


IT has been obſerved by Kepler, that the ſquares ef the 

periodical times of rewolving bodies, are "as the eubes of the 

diftances from the centres of the orbits, about which they are 

Suppoſed to perferm their equal motions "i. e. as the" cubes if 

toi mean diſtances. from the body about Win a 
* 21 6 5 en | 


* 


* 
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And this univerſal theory of motion, examined and con- 
firmed by Sir Iſaac Newton, is ſaid to be only contradicted 
by ſuppoſing the Sun's motion, and earth at reſt. | 


THE THEORY OF MOTION-OF THE CELESTIAL 
BODIES, IN OUR SYSTEM. 


M ERCURV, Ju, the Earth, Mars, Juęiter and Saturny. 
in aſcending order from the Sud, revolve round him, in 

the lower focus of their ſeveral e//iptical orbits, according as 
has been deſcribed ; which, with the Moon's motion round 
the earth, ſour Moons, or ſatellites, moving round Jupiter, 
and five round Saturn, at the ſame time, conſtitute fix 
pr mary, and ten ſecondary planets in our ſyſtem ; beſides 
comets unnumbered, revolving, in variouſly inclined, and 
very eccentrical and remote cr, quite croſs the planetary 
ors; alt paying their reſpective dewnrs to their grear- 
Terd, commanding their conftant attendance, while they 

mutu:ly gravitate, in their amours, acting on each ether. 

The motion of each body, and particularly that of our 

earth, round the Sun, the immenſely greater body, is thus 
proved, by philoſophical principles. The common centre - 
of gravity between the Sun and earth, or of any other». 
diſtant body, being fituate in the Jun, the tefler is ro is 


compelled thereby to revolve round him... 


By the earth's uninterrupted rotary and progreſſive 
motion, like the motion of a relling-ſlene over a bill, 


carrying its poles nearly parallel, in an obliquity of — | 
with the plane of its orbit, the appearances of Day and 
Night are naturally accounted for ; as likewiſe thoſe of the 
ſeazons. And the poles of the earth being, again, ſuppoſed 
20 move backward, in a ſmall circle, about a degree i in 72 
years, will account for the preceſſion of the equinoxes, or of 
the fixed Stars- departing forward of their 9 a 


according to what we experience. 


Tux quantity of motion of the planetary bodies in their 
feveral orbits, are ſet down farther on, according to the 
obſervations of Dr. Hal/ey: Io which tables are made 
farther additions and improvements, from * publiſned 


of that celebrated author's. 


As to the fixed Stars appearing fo W in a ſparkling 
cane y round us, preſerving, very nearly, the ſame poſitions 
with one another, though at ſuch immenſe diſtances, they 


are, . Suns to different ¶ Hemi, or globes of — 


4 
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 Fevolving reſpectively round them, but imperceptible to us, 

at ſuch diſtances. And theſe worlds, in the aniverfal ſpace, 
or Inane, we may, with reafon, ſuppofe to he of infirite 
number, moving together round ſome central world, while 
each world has its reſpective motions z' being moit agreeable 
to the notion we have of the divine Being, filling immenſityy 
and ſapporting immenſe and eternal exiftence. + 


AND as it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe the great Heing 
unattended with numberleſs beings and wor'ds, till the time 
of a creation mentioned by Maſes, in the ſcriptures; within 
fo ſhort a duration, as about fix thouſand years ſince; ſo 
the late creation, there mentioned, can only be the new 
modelling of this earth from a chaos, with ſome ſew ther 
77 put into new form and motion, reinſtating and rein- 
biting them, from the ruins of an old world, * __. 


* 


or APPARENT, REAL, AND ABSOLUTE MOTION. , 
A*pEzrSON carried in a ſhip under fail in a river, will 
perceive the motion of outward objects, while he. perceives 
not his own motion. And a ball being dropt from the maſt- 
head, at ſuch time, will fall in the fame place on deck, as 
if the ſhip had no motion, though under the ſwiſteſt way: 
and that by reaſon of the ſhip*s motion under way, though 
ever ſo ſwift, was exactly communicated to the ball, when 
it was dropt by the hand; by which they, and all bodies 
moving together, remain in the ſame relative ſituation, in 
motion, as at reſt. The earth moving at the rate of 15 
miles per minute, and all bodies upon or near its ſurface 
moving together preſerve the ſame relative fituation with 
one ano:her; Birds, Infos, Fiſh, Se. "moving together 
with the atmoſphere and the water. As Flies and Inſects, 
ſhut up in a ſhip's cabin, preſerve th? ſame ſituation, - 
whether the ſhip is at anchor, or under ſail; the air in the. 
cabin being carried with the ſhip. And a perſon can leap. 
no farther on a ſhip's deck, under way, towards the ſtern, . 
| than with the way ſhe is going; becaufe, being carried 
with her, in the ſame motion communicated, ke remains 
in the ſame relative ſituation, as if the ſhip had been at reſt "A 
except, that he exerts more motion than the Thip's, in 
jumping over-board:; ' Which exertion of motion would be 
the ſame as. fying in the air, ſwimming in the water, or 
jumping upon deck, ſtill relative or. comparative with the 
ſnip's motion, and with that exerted by the earth; abſa/ute 
motion, or reſt, being as hard to determine as identicy of 
ſpace. For admitting a motion exerted. by the earth, one 
Sxexted by the ſhip, „ by the man jumping on 


- 


the deck; yet it is not improbable, that our whole /o/ar 
ſtem may exert another motion, independent of all the 
ret, Sc. whereby worlds may move together, or move 
one another. | | 


To outward fpefators, at reſt, a perſon jumping on a 
Mip's deck, under way, towards the fern, would appear 
not to move, if he exerted as much motion as the ſhip had 
way; but, jumping towards the bead, would appear to 
have more motion than the ſhip. And the retrograde and 
Pationary appearances of the planetary bodies, while their 
motion really continue forward, are accounted for by the 
motion of the obſerver with thoſe bodies, which is another 
argument of the earth's motion. The motions of the ce/eftial 
bodies, ſeen from different ſurfaces, will appear very 
various; though, at the ſame time, they are, in reality the. 


OF THE CAUSE, AND MANNER OF ECLIPSES. 


Eacz mary and ſerordary body, im our ſyFem; being 
obular, — 2 on 22 next the 
a, While the back part of it remains eague, caſting out 

a conical ſhadow, terminating where the Sun's rays, as 

rangents to the extreme outer parts of the body's ſurface. 

next him, inte rſect each other: All bodies that fall in the 
way of this ſhadow, are eclipſed by it, more or leſs. And 
the different phaſes of the Moon, and the other bodies, ap 

Nearing horned, gibbous, diebotomized,. and full, by having 

10 much of their enlightened parts turned toward the: 

Pecrater, are thence accuunted ſor. 


Anv hence an ec/i; ſe of the Sun, or rather of our earth, 
is cauſed by the interpoſing dark body of the Moon betwixt. 
that /minary and the ſpefatcr's fight, ſo as to intercept his 
view of the Sun's light, either in part, or the whole; 
which can never happen but at new Moon, when the Sun, 
Moon, and earth are ſo near being in a right line, that the 
conical ſhadow, caſt by the, Moon towards the earth, falls. 
more or leſs upon it 1 


Ax ech; ſe of the Moon is occaſioned by the earth coming 
betwixt her and the Sun's body, and thereby depriving her 
of hs light; which can never happen but at ful! Mon, 
when the Sur, earth, and Mien are fo near being in a right- 
Ane, that the conical ſhadow caſt by the earth towardsthe- 
Moon, falls more or leſs upon her. | | "IA 


x 
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Tn an eclipſe of the Sun, or rather of our earth, the- 
Nloon's ſhadow travels at a determinate rate over the 
eclipſed parts of the earth's ſurface 3 and the Moon moving 
faſter through her orbit, than the earth, through her's, ſhe 
lkewiſe paſſes through the earth's ſhadow, at a determin- 
ate rate, in an eclipſe of the Moon: The dimenſions of 
which ſhadows, and their mo ins, with other reguifites: 


concerning eclipſes, we ſhall now explain. 


DinENsross of the EAuvn and | Moon's Councrs 
Su Abows in ECL1PSES, | - 


Taz inverted luminous cone, terminating the fenumbraÞ 
fruſtum, next the u, being equal and fimilar to the »mbral 
cone, terminating on the oppoſite ſide of the interpoſing 
body, (on this. ſide, in, or beyond the remote body from 
the Sun) and the Jemi-angle at the vertex of either cone 
being equal to the Sun's apparent. diameter, the altitude of 
the earth fſbadeww, and conſequently of the Moons, will 
be thus determine by. trigonomerry. 


Say, as the fine of the Sus's apparent ſem. diam. at a 
mean diſt. from the earth, (is. S. 16) is to the fem. - 
diam. of the earth, ſo is radius of the earth, to 214,8 
femi-diamerers of the earth, the height of the eartb*s ſhadow, 
Bur as the Sen*s apparent diameter is 15 50% at his greateſt 
diſt from the earth, the height of the earth's ſhadow, at 
that time, will come out 217 of the eartb's ſemi-diameters ; 
| bring above three times as great as the. mean diſtance of 
the Moon, but falls ſhort of the orbit of Mars, and there- 
fore can involve none of the heavenly belies but the Mom 


Now the diameter of the earth, to the diameter of the 
Moon, being as 25 to 7, ſo is 214,8 to 60 1 ſemi-dias 
meters of the cart, the eigit of tle Moon's /badow : the 
conical ſhadows of the earth and Moon being both ſim lar, 
becauſe the angle of tie Moon's ſhadow (and of all ſpheres 
whoſe ſemi-diameters bear no Enſible proportion to their 
diſtance ſrom the Sun) is the ſame with that of the earth. 


Hexce, if the Afoon's diſtance from the earth be great. 
er than her mean diſtance, or 60 ſemi-diameters-of the 
earth, the Mcon*s ſhadow cannot reach the earth, at which 
time there may be a central eclipſe of the Sun, hut canrot 
be a total one, ſor then a bright luminous ring will appear 
to embrace the Moon's body, then intercepting the Sun's 
4. every where, except about the circumference of his 
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Narvzz of Ectipsns. 
Ty the Moon's anomaly be leſs than three ſigns, or greater 


tan nine, an eclipfe can no where be ſeen total, the dif: 
tance of the Mion from the earth, in both which caſes, 


being greater, than her mean diſtance. 


Tut breadth. of the Mon's ſhadow upon the earth, at 
her leaſt diſtance from it, is likewiſe eaſily computed to 
be about 220 Egli miles when it is circular, the Sen 
being in afepeon at the fame time; but when the Sur, 

| Alien, and earth are not in a direct hne, and the conical 
Madow of the Meer is obliquely divided at the earth's ſur- 
Face, the eclptical diameters of its ſection are determined 
by the Afoon's diſtance from the dur, as if ſeen from the 
earth's centre. The quantity of the earth's ſurface alſo 
involved in the penumbra being in eribelien, the Moon in 
.afcgecn, and the dun's apparent diameter 16' 23.) will be 
about 4900 miles over the circular convexity : as in other 
poſitions of thoſe three bodi-s, the tranſverſe and conjugate 
axis of the Mzon's ſhadow on the earth's furf:ce, may be 
determ.ned. So likewiſe the breaath of the earth's ſhacow, 
at the diſtance of the Mccn, is determined to be about 
three times the Mcor's diameter, From hence it is obſerv- 
able, that if the earth's body was equal to, o bigger than 
the \un's, that a fadow would run out behind it into ive 
ſpace, and involve the bodies of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
coming in oppoſition to the Sun, which is never obſerved, 
to happen; and therefore the Sun muſt be greater than the 
earth (as it is known vaſtly to exceed it) to terminate the 
ea th's ſhadow at a nearer diſtance than thoſe ortirs, And 
for the ſame reaſon, as the diameter of the earth's ſhadow, 
Involving the Moon, is lefs than the earth's diameter, the 
Moon is therefore leſs. than the earth. _ . 5 


Ir is evident, that if the Mooen's latitude from the 
bcli; tic be greater than the fum of the diameters of the 
Maecn and earth*s ſhadow, the Men cannot enter it; and 
if the Mecor'”s lat:tude be equal to thoſe two ſemi-diameters, 
the limb of the Aſcen will touch the earth's ſhadow, bur 
not enter it. If the AZon's latituds be leſs than their ſum, 
but greater than the difference, a artial eclipſe of the Mon 
will happen; but her atitude being leſs than the faid diſ- 
ference, an echpſe will be total. Hence the ec/iptric limits, 
or Sun's diſtances from the Maon's nodes at the time of 
eclipſes, are determined, <iz. Eclipſes of the Sur, at row 
Aon, always happen when the Sun is leſs than 16*4 from 
the Moon's node ; and Eclipſes of the Men, at full HMaon, 


when the Sun's diſtance hom her rode is leſs than 12% 
| IA 
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Tur ZEmits of the eclipſe of the Sun are hitherts confider- 
ed without allowance for the moon's parallax, which is 
about one degree 3 ſometimes more) near the horizon, 

called the horizontal parallax; and diminiſhes, in all degrees 
of the Moon's altitude, from the Horizon to the Zenith, 
where it vaniſhes. This arallax being the angle between 
the true place of the body, as if ſeen from the earth's center, 
and the apparent place of it, actually ſeen from the earth's 
ſurface, or the angle, the fei- diameter of the earth would 
be ſeen under from that body, depreſſes the true place of it 
to the apparent, in all altitudes from the Zenith to the 
Horizon, by that para/lax ; ſo that the Moon having north 
latitude with us, it is thereby diminiihed ; or ſouth latitude 
with us, it is thereby encreafed ; as the apfarert longitude- 
of the Moon thereby alſo differs from the true: By which 
the limits of folar eclipfes are variable by a ſmall matter, 
according to each degree of latitude of the places where 
thoſe ecli; ſes are ſeen. | | 


Taz Sun being at ſuch an immenſe diſtance from the earth, 
the angle, the ſemi-diameter of our earth world be there 
ſeen under amounts to no more thin 10%, and therefore in 
computing the appearances of eclipſes, the Sun may be 
reckoned without parallaꝛ, that would affect the com-- 
putation; though the ſame ſemi-diameter ſeen from the 
Moon is conſiderable, and about a degree when the Moon is 
at the point of our ſenfible Horizon. | 


Tux Argle under which the ſemi-diameter of the Moon's 
dark ſhade appears at the earth, when ſeen from the Moon, 
is equal to the difference of the apparent ſemi-diameters of. 
the Sun and Moon, ſeen from the earth; and the ap 'A 
ſemi-diameter of the Moon's perumbra, ſeen from the Moon, 
is aqual to the ſum of the apparent ;ſemi-diameters of both. . 
Sun and Moon, ſeen from the earth; as the earth's apparent. 
femi.diameter, or that of the earth's diſt, being equal to the 
Mbon's horizontal parallax, as: a little-canfideration will 
ſhew the truth of. Fre PS 0 

Tut 41 parent ſemĩ-diameters of the Sun and Meon, and 4 
alſo the horizontal parallax, being calculated in affronemical. 8 
tables to the ſeveral diſtances of the Sun and Moon from 
rhe earth, with the leaſt; mean, and greateſt eccentricities ok 
the lunar orbit. | | J 
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THE DOCTRINE and APPLICATION of MORALITY. 
2 * * 
Of. true bapfineſs ; and how to obtain it. 


Worry happineſs, or what is otherwiſe called co; 
tentmert, might eaſily be attained, if we could bridle and 
reſtrain our ſenfual appetites. The things neceſſary to 
procure this great blefſing are few in numb r, lie in a little 
compaſs, and are all comprehended in that ſhort pet tion of 
ie me neither poverty nor rieten, feed me with food 
convenient for me. Prov. xxx 8.—But alas! ſuch is the 
depravity of human nature, that there are few, very few, / 
in whom ſowe predominant” paſſion does not interpoſe her 
ability to delude, and gratify Ger-tyraony over the nobleſt 
part of man, his reaſon and hherry of ſeflection: ſedue- 
ing the powers of his ſoul to an impLcit reverence of her + 
iragiſterial perivaGon.. Befides the p auſible preteniiansy .. 
2nd engaging addreſs of this ſeducer to obtain our favour : 
and et-em, ſhe has th af-<eadant over our very na. ure to 
conquer our affect ons. * f OC - BA 


Nos is the haie centemptible : many people of parts and 
predence, age, ard of relie on beſide. have been ſtaggered, - 
and their virtue p to proof by her allurements: the ru 
fafrer arterding vs in this life, throwing us dai, into 
ſore confiifion and. diſorder So that the epidemic] ifa 
of ayarice, the immode rate love ef pleaſure, and inſa iable 
thirſt of amhicion or power, bring us into continyal fla. 
viry; and” plunge us into te gulph of miſery; wherein 
al} our thobehte and affectiohs are ſwallowed: up- Did 
happineſs confſt in the dundanee of wealth, ſomething 
might be ure in favobtf of the miſty; but it is evident to 
common fer. that betwixt the hopes of getting, ard the 
fears of Tofins, his mind is kept in a ſtate of continua 

8 ity. a e! 

Tur is no paſſion ſa mean or ſordid as avarice; and 
it does rot appear how it is poſſibl- ſor thoſe who ideliaes 
riches, can be inſected with that diſtemper without being 

- Lab to all the fymptons with which it is attended; fuch 
as ride, inſolenre, and sf preſſion, ntrutmeſs and laxyry, and 
all other the inexarabl: tyrarits, of the ſoit ! as ſoon there- _ 
fore as any one gives himſelf over to ſuch infatiable defire-, 
he gives over all thoughts of virtue, and lookg upon that 
only; to be juſt and honeſt which is moſt uſeful and advan. 
tageous to himſeif. When men's minds and manners are 
chus corrupted, making it their buſineſs to defrand this 
man of his inheritance, to lay ſnares for another, to 
be edle a third to make him his heir, to force unreaſon able 
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gain out of every thing, and to expoſe even themſelves 
to ſale, they entirely diſcard that intimate pleaſure that waits 
upon innocence, in exchange for taoſe boſom quarrels and 
ankieties that icve: berat2 and ſtin tiem to the heart. 
NertTHER muſt we look for happineſs in courts and 
palaces. We are much miſtzken in the valut of a crown. 
We admire it's brightneſs, but forget it's 6ritr/eneſs, and 
gaze upon it's glory, and conſider rot it's fralty.— 
But if all the gay things were our own, which we fondly 
imagine were really to be met with in greatnefs, yet we 
ſhall find on reflection, that they are always pui chaſed too 
Alear. For it is a ſtanding Maxim in policy, that thoſe who 
cover dominion ever others, 5 tyrants in the luſt © 
power. Ambition knows no nds; there is nothing 
tacred but it will violate; it claims Kindred with every 
vice, and ſtoops to take up every fin that lies in it's way; 
as it is ſuch a complicated miſchief we ſhould avoid it in 
ourſelves, and not be dazzled with it in others. ] 


Nox is the ſenſual perſon happier than the great, in his 
Nearch of variety, and the diſappointments: he. meets 
with.—For obtaining this ineſtimable jewel of happineſs, 
in the firſt place it will be neceſſary for us to have a 
thorough knowledge of ourſelves, and to obſerve what paſ.. 
ſions are moſt predominant in our nature. Then we 
muſt take counſel of our reaſon, and follow her dictates 
vvith ſteadineſs and reſolution, to avoid the dangers into 
which we are moſt liable to be precipitated. Nothing is 
more diſhonorable and ſhameful than to ſuffer our reaſon 
'to be dethroned by every caſual temptation, whereby that 
divine principle which inſpects over, and governs univerſal 
nature, is brought under in man, and made ſubject to the 
yoko. But though reaſon ſhould. ever fit at the helm, and 
"govern our paſſions, yet it ſhould not attempt to deſtroy 
them, while it's. proper buſineſs to oppoſe and controu! 
them to regulation; not to govern them as ſubjects but 
a. ee e ee a a rey 

A rational conduct does not therefore conſiſt in fruitleſs 
auſterities and rigorous practices of religion; but in the 
charitable exerciſe of conſcience and reaſon; rehgion and 
morality, and to act in conformity to their juſt dictates, if we 
expect to be happy; which is the trus iptet eſt of the whole 
intelligent creation. And herein confſſts chat g lorious re. 
ſemblance to the fupreme and e being, dig- 
nify ing men and angels, which if duly. purſued and imt. 
tated, will promote our happineſs throughout all ages. 
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-ON THE VICISSITUDES OF STATES AND 
KINGDOMS. 


Ir is obſervable, that a fate ſubſiſts, and flouriſhes no 
Jonger, than whilit it cultivates and improves the means 
to which it owed its riſe and progreſs. The firſt Roman: 
were plain, hearty, and finczre. They went to the wars 
with honour, and returned with ſucceſ>; and their very 
enemies reaped the benefit of their victories, as well as 
themſclves; for their virtues always protected thoſe whom 
their valour had ſubdued. They fought for dominion, but 
not for tyranny, and choſe rather to be loved than feared. 
This made the provinces chsarful in their ſubmiſſion, 
hearty in their contributions, and unwavering in ther 
obedience. It is not fo much to be adm. red, that, from 
ſo ſmall a beginning, they ſhould rife to ſuch a ſtupendous 
height of greatneſs, as that ſo many qualities, produQtive 
of areal greatneſs, ſhould be found united in oue people, 
diffuſing themſelves with ſo exact a tenor throughout 
every part, as to make up the ag and being of the 
hole. 


S 8 
writing of, were fallen off irom that original perfection, I 


leave the reader to imagine, They were grown effeminate, 


factious, proud, and inconſiderate. The court was be- 
come debauched, the camp licentious, and the common. 
a'ity obſtinate and mutinous. I hey were ſo far from 


puſhing on to neu conqueſts, that they were not able to 


maintain their hereditary acquiſitions, &c. 


Having lately received a Packet from Daga! Hal Lage, 
Emperor of the Moon, with diſpatches of the higheſt im- 
portarcce, relating to the government, laws, and cuſtoms 
of the inhabitants of Jupiter, we here communicate the 


contents jor the ſcrvice ot the public. 


He firſt informs us, that this planet v was always governed 
by Empreſſes That the ſecretaries of ſtate, the prieſthood, 


. maziſtracy, and all their courts of law conſiſts of-females, 


who manage the helm of government, deal out divine 
oracles, diſpenſe juſtice, and plead cauſes between con- 
tending parties, as ſ:rjeants and counſellors do with us; 
but without a fee. Ihe women alſo were choſen governors 


of all their charitable donations 


1 men are * in employmencs ſuitable to their 
abilities. 
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Abilities. Their original form of government was much 
of the ſame nature with ours; but they ſoon found it 
neceſſary for the happineſs of the nation, by and with the 
advice and conſeut of the whole community, to turn their 
courtiers into merchants and tradeſmen, their ſuperior and 
inferior clergy iuto regiments, to ſtrengthen their armies, 
fight battles, and gairiſon frontier- towns. 


Turi lawyers were changed into pioneers, to level 
mouuta ns, drain marſhes, dig canals, make and mend 
roads, and do all other laborious works fur the good of the 
public; fo that fraud, oppreſſion, callufion, and corruption, 
which before reigned among them, by the aforeſaid inver- 

.on were intirely rooted out. 


THrr1R addreſs to their preſ-nt empreſs run thus in the 
higheſt tile. To the moſt potent, auguſt, pious, prudent, 
zuſt, merciful, reſplendent, and magnanimous, Adaſtrea, 
 Roraura, Braru, Lieza Heightonba, Zabachthe Matrix, 
Fmpreſs of the ſolar Syſtem ; whoſe firſt favourite at this time, 
Cinluda Eſbul, is ſtiled Charmandra. To their metropolitan, 
To the moſt reverend mother in good, Shebal Drumbauda, 
high, prieſteſs of Benavital, capital of Jupiter. To their 
judges. To the lady Chif-difintreflralia, and madam 
Fuſtriſtral, &c. To the inferior clergy, FVeravendral. 
Their common lawyers are called Amicitaaa, &c. 


Two thirds of the late income of the prieſthood is now 
applied towards the ſupport of the army, conſiſting of 
par ſons and hwyers: And the females, who perform the 
offices of rel gion, live upon the other third, are contented 
with their ſtations, and very exemplary in their morals ; 
no pluralities here being allowed. 


Tux ladies of the law, or amicitazz, are m2intained by a 
tax laid upon folly in general, and all public diverſions, 
ſuch as plays, aſſemblies, operas, balls, pleaſure-garcens, 
maſquerades, bagnios, Cc. | 


A 6rxaT trade is carried on betwixt the adjacent ſat :/ſres 
and this orb, by vaſt fleets of babbernebs, which co tinu- 
ally paſs and repaſs through the intervening atmoiphere. 
The courtiers by this means are now an uſeful body to the 
community, and acquire prodigious fortunes, enriching 
the empire in general by this and other ſoreign intercourſe, 
and her Imperial Majefly in particular. Iuſomuch, that 


here are no beggars, but all the poor are provided for by 
trade, or manufacture. | 


CAI NA are here not put to death, except for murder 
| D 3 
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but all tranſt orted to the Moon, where they are kept, in a 
Nite of confinement, to hard labour for life, or *till their 
——_— reformation and compenſation is made for their 
ves. 


IT is one part of the religion of dus orb for the women 
not to have commerce with the men aſter their conception 
till thzy are delivered. And if any man is found in bed 
with his wife during the time of her pregnancy, he is 
brought to trial before madam Fuftriſtral, and being con- 
victed of having carnal knowledge of her, he is tranſported 
to the lunar regions ſor. lite, like other notorious offenders: 
The Enfer fs having firſt approved and figned the ſentence, 
which is only reverſible by the favour and intereſt of 


Clarmanara. 


Tux young women here, cautiqus of loſing their virgi- 
nity, are not ſuffered to enter upon marriage till twenty, 
| beſo:e the conſummation of which they are ſtrictly examined 
by two experienced midwives, called B.mbooz, who report 
their chaſtity to the prieſteſs of the pariſh, which report 
the enters in a public regiſter, when, and nct before, the 
bride is delivered to her huſband's embraces: But if it 
appears upon examinauon that ſhe has loſt her maidenhead, 
the marriage becomes inſtantly void, and the bride is 
baniſhed to the planet Yerus for a common proſtitute ; as 
are likewiſe the married women here, found guilty of 
adultery, who are reſtrained from that vice by taking a 
ſolemn cath, before the altar, twelve times in a year, of 
their fidelity to their huſbands. 


Tux fbyficians here are in a high eſteem for their uſeful. 
neſs, and are called the Grando Foguax, being all females ; 
they are obliged to paſs, a public and ſtrict examination 
before they are allowed to Ts before the preſident 
madam Kilfatrac, the members of c/affux, and a numerous 
aſſembly of learned auditors, met iu the Regal Kiferal, or 
next royal amphitheatre. | 


Tutu take no fees, but are paid for preſerving the health 
of the community by ſalaries allowed them out of the 
public revenue, and often relieve tie patient who ſtands in 
need of their charity. The current money of this orb is 
pieces of cbryſie/, of different colours and ſizes, ſtampt 
with the empreſs*s mark, to ſignify the value of each. Gold 
and filver are here of no wortli. The l:di-s of the faculty 
keep no conches, but viſit their near patients on fo: t, and 
are carried on flamd us, crea'ures like Engiyþ aſſes, to thoſe 

at a diſta ce. They ſpeak but little, and in familiar 
language, 
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language, and diſcover the nature of diſeaſ-s without any 


ceremony. Their medicines conſiſt chiefly of vegetables, 
with a few animal and minerial productions, and they chalk 
down their preſcriptions, with few marks, on a piece of 
board, which is ſent to the angab, the neareſt public 
repoſitory, where the medicines are delivered by the 
flavber. | 


Orp men are nurſes to the women, and old women 


nurſes to the men, ſo accuſtumed for the natural tender- 


neſs betwixt the ſexes. 


Ea cn lady- phyſician is obliged to deliver to madam 
Kilfatrac, and the c/appux-members, a journal of her 
practice and proceedings upon each reſpective patient, to 
be publicly read and examined in the next Regal Kiperal ; 
and if any lives appear to be loſt through mal- practice, or 
neglect, ſhe is utterly diſqualified to practiſe for the future; 
but if her extraordinary ſervices appezr in the preſervation 
of ſubjeQs? 1:ves, the is then regiſtered upon the liſt of 

merit, to be choſen one of her Imperial Majefty*s phyſicians 
in ordinary. * 


Tur moſt flagrant vices reign in the army, called 5% 
blufirax, and in the navy, or wanal Labberrabs, whoſe 
people are irreclaimable, notwithſtanding the influencing 
example of the ſragdaghaggizs, their principal com- 
manders. | 8 


Backxsirtzs, detracters, tale-bearers, ſcolds, pernicious 
Uars, profane ſwearers, and ſtirrers- up of ſtrife, have their 


tongu=s cut out for mutes to ſerve the government, as in 
Turkey. | 


Sodemites are employed as kennel-rakers, chimney- 


ſweepers, and night men, in the catitel, and are dif. 
tinguiſhed by badges from the reſt of the ſubjects. 


Gamefters, if noblemen, are inſtantly degraded; and if 


commoners, are puniſhed by caſting a die, whether they 


fall, or fhal! net, be deprived of their fortunes; which 
lortunes, ſo forfeited, are applied ro the uſe of the public, 


aad the offenders employed as common labourcrs in the 


Nate, for a maintainance. They have no bridezwells; nor 
priſons but for holding offenders t li tr al. Debtors, ſ ttiſh 
drunkards, petty criminals, and thieves, if men, are 
puniſhed by being ſent to <vort-henfſes, where they have ro 
ſupport but from what they earn, for a certain time; and 


for every ſuch repeated offence, are obliged to ſuffer double 
confinement... 


THE 


THE NOTIONS OF SPINOZA, AND ATHEISM” 
CONFUTED, | 


B. e SprxoZA, or Fſ:incza, was born a Jew, at 
Ani erdam, in Hel/and, but made no profeſſion” of any 
reagion, either jewiſh or chriſtian. He wrote ſeveral books. 
in Latin, the moſt celebrated whereof is his Trafatus 
Theologico- Politicus, wherein he erdeavuurs to overturn the 
ſounda-ion of all rel gion. The book therefore was ac - 
corvinely condemned by a public decree of the ſtates ; 
though fince it has been pubtcly ſold, and even reprinted 
toth in Latin and Fresch in that country, and alſo in 
Engliſh at Lendon. 


&:zc2a here infinuates that all religions are only political 
engines, calcul ted for public good, to render the people 
ohe ient to magiſtrates, and to make them praRile virtue. 
and morality. 


Hs does not lay down his notions of the ETV openly; 
but only ſugzeſts his opinion. In his Ethics, publ ſned 
among his poſthumous works, he is more en and expreſs ; 
meintaining that Gop is not, as we ima ine him, an 
ivfin te, intelligent, happy, and perfect being; but only 
that natural virtue and faculty which .s diffuſcd throughout 
al creatures. 


Ap the great principle of this doctrine of & inoziſm is, 
that there is nothing prope ly and abſolutcly ex:ſting but 
m-trer, and i's modifications; among whch are even 
comprehended thoughts, bſtract and gere al ideas, come 
par. ſons, re I. tions, combinztiuns of relitions, Oc. b 


Fri eniſis is 2 ſpecies of natrallſu, fart keiſm, or bylcths ſm, 
as it :5 'Oomttimes called, i. e. of the dogma, which allows 
of ro God but nature, or the vrivetrſe, and therefore makes 
it, and matter to be Con; rot:oas, long before Spincza, 
Fel by many different ſects of philoſophers zmong the 
Clallæans and Greets: very much like the opinion of tle 
Sccics and thoſe who held the notion of an Anima Munds. 


Strato, and ſome of the Perigateticts, were of opinion 
ſomething like it. And though ro ancient ſect ſeems 
farther removed from & ii than the Platonic. they 
attrib ting the greateſt freedom to Gon, and carefully diſ- 
tine uiſhe l him from m-trer, yet Gin#lingivs proves at large, 
that Plate gives mat er much. the ſame origin with Si oxa. 
But the ſect that approached neareſt to iu], Was — 

wha 
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which taught that all things were ox r, as Xenophanes the 
Col:phonian, Parmeniaes Melliſſus, and eſpecially, Zero 
Elecvtes; whence it obtained the nam: of the Eleatic ſyſtem 

of <theiſm. To which the opinion of thoſe may be reduced, 

ho hell the firſt matter for God, as Almaricus and David: 
of D.nantum. Allo, the ſect of Foe, in China and Japan; 

the Seufi in Pera, and Zindilites in Turkey, philoſophiae 
much after the manner ot Sfineza.. 


1. TraT there is but one ſubſſtance in nature; 2. That 
this only ſubſtance is. endowed with an infinite number of 
attributes, among which are extertion and cogitation. 
3. That all the bodies in the univerſe are modifications of this 
ſubſtance conſidered as it is extended; and that all the ſouls 
of men are modifications of the ſame ſubſtance confidered 
as cogitative, 4. That Gop is a neceſſary and infinitely 
perfect Being, and is the cauſe of all things that exiſt ; but 
is not a Being different from them. 5. That there is but 
ene Being and one nature, and thus this nature produces 
w.t1in itſelf, by an immanent act, all thoſe which we call 
creatures. 6. And that this BEIN is at the ſame time 
toth agent and patient, efficient cauſe, and ſubject; but 
that nt produces nothing but modifications of himſelf. 


Trvs the pz1TyY is made ſole agent, as well as patient in 
a'l evil, both phyſical and moral, that called malum pang, . 
as well as malum culpe: A doArine, fraught with more 
impieties than all the heathen poets have publiſhed concern- 
ing their Jupiter, Venus, Bacchus, &c, What ſeems to 
Fave led Sfinoza to frame this ſyſtem was the difficulty of 
conceiving either that matter is eternal, and different ſrom 
Cod, or that it could be produced from rotbing, or that an 
* and free Being could have made a world ſuch as 

is is. K 


A matter that exiſts neceſſarily, and which is nevertheleſs 
void of afivity, and ſubject to the power of ano her g in- 
ciple, is an object that fartles our underſtanding ! as there 
ſeems no agreement between the three conditions. | 


A MATTER created out of nothing is no leſs incor ceivable, 
wharever efforts we make to ſorm an idea of an act of the 
*ci/!l that can change what before was notlirg into real ſub- 
ſtance z contrary to the known maxim of phihꝭ ophers, ex 
nibilo nibil fit. In fbert, that an infinite, good, holy, free 
Feing, who could have made his.creatures good and happy, 
ſhould rather chooſe to have them wicked, and eternally 
miſerable, is no leſs Pc > and amazingly fo, as 


x 
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it is ſo difficult to reconcile the freedom of man with the 
equality of a Be.ng made out of nerbizg. 


THESE appear to be the difficulties which led Spircza to- 
ſearch for a new ſyſtem, wherein Gop ſhould not be diſtin 
from matter, and wherein he ſhould act neceſ/arily, and to- 
the extent of all his power, not out of himſelf Cad extra) 
but within himfelf. But if this new ſyſtem reſcues us from. 
ſome difficuities it involves in others infinitely greater. 
 Stinezs is very full on the ſubiect at the authors of the ſcrip- 
teres, and endeavours to ſhew, that the Pestateuch is not 
the work of Meſes; contrary to the common opinion both 
of the Jetos and Cbriſians. And has alſo his particular 
ſentiment* as to the authors of the other books; which part 
of the work has been anſwered by M. Huet, in his Demon. . 
Pratio Ewvangelica; and by M. Simon, in his Hi. Crit. du 
Vieux Teft. | 


NumBeas have undertaken ta reſute Sinoga's doctrine; 
but all very weakly, except what we have in Dr. Clark's 
ſermons at: Beyie's lecture. 


To which we ſhall add the opinion of ſome modern ſcep- 
tics, who acknowledge Ced in their actions, yet urge that 
ALL is God, and that all cauſes and all effe&s ever exiſted 
in one fewer, as we fee exerted in nature. That unleſs: a 
cauſe could be found to Gd as creator, the wiſdom and 
power of Cod canrot.be otherwiſe underſtoed, than the 
wiidom and power of one nature; ſelf-exiſting and ſelf- 

created. And demand, by what neceſſary, immanent, 
and wiſe cauſes did o, Go exiſt privr to one univerſe] 
nature, to be the cauſe of it, and that very nature the efe& 
of his creatirg power? And lkewiſe how one neceſſary, 
original, ſelf-exiſting, and creating wiſdom and power is 
better underſtood than one neceflary, original, ſelſ- exiſtir g 
and wife nature? Alleds ing, that if all nature is not by 
necefiity, or chance, that the cauſe of it, Gop, muſt come 
by neceſſity or chance; Diabolically making the cxx aTor 
to be his CREATION, i. e. all nature, and all-cauſes and 
Fects therein produced. | £54 


ANS WE R. 


RE FOOLS HAVE SAID IN THEIR HEART, THERE 16 
' NO GOD, 


BuT, if ſelf-exifting nature is as ineomprehen ſit le a9 | 


God (as all ſceptics allew) ang we find wiſdom and power 
| diſpenſed 
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diſpenſed through the world; it is more rational to give: 
praiſe and adoration-to one incomprehenſible wiſe an! 
glorious CREATOR, as the cauſe of created nature, than to. 
beſtow it where it is loſt (on nature itſelf) and what cannot. 
reward us for our duty and gratitude. : 


Conſciouſneſs is the infallible principle of all we know, and 
by which we come to know. any thing, Various: are the. 
effets we conſciouſly perceive are produced in nature, by 
various efficient cauſes. And every particular effect we 
conſciouſly perceive is adequate toits efficient cauſe, from 
whence every effect is ſingly and immediately produced: 
Whence it will follow, that the immenſe, infinite, and wiſe 
exiſtence of things that we ſee produced, and operating in 
nature, together, or in ſucceſſion, muſt proceed by an 
infinite ſeries of cauſes and effects, from a _nECESSARYs. 
ORIGINAL, ALL-WISE, ALL-POWERFUL, UNIVERSAL 
and INFINITE CAUSE, continually ſupporting and acting 
upon nature, prior to all natural cauſes, which is: Gop 
from all ETERNITY, and rox EVERMORE!. 


As we are conſcious of what is. doing ell or ill, and of 
2 or blame due to ourſelves or others, which conſci. 
ouſneſs proves the diverſity of our being and exiſtence, and 
that all is not one nature, it is amazing that men are ſo 
wilfully obſt mate and blinded” in their underſtandings, as 
to acknowledge beings of ſuperior power and wiſdom on 
earth, whom they adore, and yet refuſe to acknowledge 
and adore a being ſuperior to ] Tas Aus of ALL! 


I xxver heard that the moſt obſtinate ſeeptics, who refuſe 
to own the free being of a God, ever diſputed the free being 
of their frince, whoſe latus they willingly ſubmit to, and 
are bound to obey, or not have the privilege of his 
protection. They talk of every thing happening of neceſſiry, 
and yet aſk faweurs, which ſhew their dectrine and their 
con(ciouſneſs of things to be direct contradiction. They talk 
of crimes committed by neceſſity, deferving puniſhmeut by 
neceſſity; and yet exclaim bitterly againſt the offenders! 
And I have heard them praiſe what they. approve; though 
happe ing by neceſſity. Some I have known, in great fear 
of puniſbment ſor an offence given, aſk f ardos to prevent it; 
which proves they are not conſcious of its neceſity; but 
will deny Cod, and his glory for obſtinacy, till they come 
to fear him. PHY Os 2 


Ax there can he nothing more abſurd, beſides impioufly 
d:ngerous,. and 4dia5ofcal, than to diſpute the free being and 
exiſtence of lim that made the univerſe, and all things 
Ss | therein, LEE 


* 
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therein, by ranking himſ2if with his work, or making him 
inſeparable from it. For this necoſſity of a pre-exiſting 
agent, or CREATOR, is infinitely mare probavi2 than a 
neceſſary nature uncreated. he voice of all nations, and 
all nature, conſent to adore him, as cxEATOR and ſup. - 
porter of all his glorious works; and ſhall the opinions and 
tenents of a few faltry ſc-prics we gh aga:nſt the general 
ſenſe and belief of all mankind ? 


Rewarvs and puniſhments here, are ſufficient grounds 
to expect them iu a ſtate hereafter. We live now but in 
the datos of exiſtence: Where rhe greateſt proof of im- 
mortality is our continual new deſires, and our bopes and 
expectations of it, which could not be n planted in us for 
nothing: The heathens, improved in their reaſon, oubted 
and diſcovered immortality, And Mr. A4/ifor, in his 2104 
Spefator, ſhews the meanneſs and abturdity of expecting 
annililatias The ſame gentleman alſo, in Spe&ator 13g, 
ſhews, that Arbeifts are great zealots und bigots, and their 
opinions downright nonſenſe. That the creed of this 
generation of torangl/ers, requires an infinitely greater 
mraſure of the faith, than any ſet of rel :gions articles, for 
the good of mankind, they fo violently oppoſe. 


THE ORICINAL OF POPES AND POPERY. 


TI E Author of the Devil's Hiftery, ſpeaking of the 
Devil being out of play, for reſtoring idalatiy, and finding 
himſelf at a loſs how to proceed with mankind, in the time 
of Fovian, the Emperor of Rome, who was a good coriftian, 
hethrew a bone of contention among the clergy f r primacy, . 
which: fully anſwered his purpoſe. And declaring for the 
Roman pontif, in the following reign of the Emperor 
Mauritius; Boniface, who had long contended for the title 
of Supreme, fell into a treaty with Phocas, captain of the 
Emperor's guards, that he ſhould murder his maſter the 
Emperor, and his ſons; when Beriſace, countenancing the 
treaſon, ſhovid declare him Emperor; as Phocas, in return 
for the kindneſs done him, ſhould acknowledge the primacy 
of the church of Rome, by declaring Boniface univerſal . 
Biſhop. 

By this notable deviliſh policy, Satan then got at tlie 
head of affairs in the chrifian World, as well ſpiritual as - 
temporal}, ecclſiaſtical as civil: ho never gained a more 
important point (ſays the Author) ſince his conqueſt orer 
£ve in Paradiſe, till that time. 5 
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Tur Devil, indeed, allowed to have proſpered tolerably 
well in his affairs for ſome time before this matter was ac- 
compliſhed, as his intereſt among the clergy bad got ground, 
for ſome ages; but was all a ſecret management, carried 
on with difficulty; ſuch as ſowing diſcord and faction 
among the people, perplexing the councils of their Princes, 
and wheedling privately in with the dignified clergy. 


Hr had raiſed abundance? of little church xebellions, by 
ſetting up bereticks of ſeveral kinds, and railing them fa. 
vourers am ng the. clergy, ſuch as. Ebion, Cerinthius, Pela- 
gius, and others. | | ; 

Hz had drawn in the biſhops of Rome to ſet up the 
pageantry of the Key ; and while he, the Devil, ſet open 
the gates of Hell to them all. ſet them upon locking up the 
apt of Heaven, and giving the Biſhop of Rome the Key ; 
o gilded over with deluſſon, and ſo blindly the age received 
it, that like Gideon's Epbod, all the catholic World went a 
whoring after the Juul. | | 


_ Tax ſtory of this Key being given to the Biſhop of Rome 
by St. Peter (who, by the way never had it himf:]f) and 
of its being loſt by ſomebody or other (but the Devil never 
told who) is this: It being iound again by a Lombard ſol- 
dier, in the army of King Anil ar, who attempting to cut 
it with his knife, was miraculouſly f reed to direct the knife 
to cut his own throat; which King Artharis,: and his 
robles ſeeing, were thereby converted to chr af And 
that the King fent this, Key, with another made like it, to 
Pelagius, then Biſhop of Rome, who-thereupon aſſumed the 
power of opening and ſhu'ting heaven's gates; as he aſter- 
wards ſt a price: or toll upon the entrance thereof, as we- 
do for paſling a turnite i Engla«d. | 


Turs fine things were ſucceſsfully managed fur ſome 
years (before the compact with Boniface and Phocas had 
taken effect) and te Devil gained a deal of ground; bat 
when he had made an univerſal Biſhop, or Pete, heftriume 
phed openly, by ſ-tting up a Mu therer upon the temporal 
throne, and a church Emperor upon the ecclefiaſtical throne, 
of his own chooſtug; and ſo begun his reſtoration. 


Tus Devil's affairs went on ſwimmingly, and the clergy 
brought ſo many gerogatot into their worſhip, and ſuch 
deviliſh principles were mixed with that which we called 
the chriſtian faith, that from this time the Biſhop of Rome 
(now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pope) commences whore = 


of Babyls-.. 
, | Tyranny. 
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 Tyranxy of the worſt ſort crept into the fontificate, error 
of all ſorts into the profeſſion, and they proceeded from 

one thing to another, until the very Pepes (for ſo the 

Biſhops of Reme were now called) profeſſed openly to con- 
federate with the Devil, and to carry on a perſonal correſ-- 
pondence with him, at the ſame time they took upon them 

the title of Cnaisr's Vicar, and the infa!lible Guide of 
the conſciences of chriſtians. 


Tuts we have ſundry inſtances of in ſome merry Peper, - 
who, (if Fame lies not) were ſorcerers, magicians, had 
familiar ſpirits, and immediate converſation with the 
Devil, viſibly and inviſibly; by which means they became 
What we call Devils incar nate. 


Tur bei impoſture and wickedneſs tranſacted in 
church · government by the Remiſp clergy to this day, in 
thoſe countries where the Popiſſi authority prevails, are 
diſmal inſtances of the corruptions of original chriſtianity z 
as they are ſhocking to all true protefants of the reformed 
religion, who ſee, by the infinite: — wav of all heretics to 
popery, with what a-vengeance the Romiſo clergy ſhew their 
authority, whenever they get. the upper-hand. So far 
from. their' following the mild and pure doctrines of Cbriſ, 
and his apoſtles; in bearing a d ſorbearance, there is nothing 
ſo- wicked or-ixbuman, but they will put in practice to eſtab- 
lich th-ir- church. tyranny over all men, even Princes 
themſel .es, who preſume to diſpute, or doubt its infallibi- 
lity. This conſideration ſhould make us charitable to thoſe 
diſſenters, proſeſſing cbriſtianity among us, who differ from 
zus: As by that reformation whi h brought liberty and hap- 
pineſs to Great Britain, and for which ſo many ſuffered 
flames and martyrdom in effecting it, came the ſeveral diſ- 
ſertions among us; wherein it is to be feared that interef or 
Party is more the prevailing principle than a aca/ for Chrift's 
doStrines; even from the ſmwgp/crs of the retormed chriſ- 
tian religum down to the bawkers and jedl/ars of ialvation ;; , 
who would be better reſtrained by mild authority than by 

In the times of Faratical Uſurfation they had but little 
tenderneſs for a true church-man, and to this day the iti- 
nerant teachers mae a market of the peoples? ignorance, 
and reproach our awful clergy, as it guilty of crimes, - 
whereof themſelves are chargeable. 


Tun Ferit ture is allowed to be the fanding rule of faith, 
(not. fathers, creeds, catectuſms, &c.) as the departure 
thcretrgm is the infallible falling into antichriſtian aj oſtacy; 

% b . 
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Hut men being allowed to preach the ſgripture doctrines, 
and exp'ain them publickiy, without being duly qualified, 
and legally authorized, excite a frenzy among the people, 
miſleading them into groſs errors and ſuperſtitious, for private 
Jucre. For the texts of the ſame ſer ture, we find are 
explained into 'as many different meanings, as ſuit with 
+ the intereſt of the exp/ainers. And who but the ignorant, ſa- 
perſtitiuus 2eak, or the mag,, would run and pay to her ſuch 
enthufiafiic abſurdity, or religious jargon, as are licentiouſ- 
Iy preached up and down the countries, at home and 
abroad, by fanatic diſturbers of the people ? If no rule be 
eſtabliſhed for the preaching and practice of religion, there 
muſt in time be as many religions, and religious teachers, 
as there are people of different intereſt or party And if 
the clergy of England, by law eitabliſhed, are inſufficient 
for teaching the true religion, throughout his Majeſty's Do- 
minions, thoſe mercenary ſtragling teachers, who pretend 10 
correct the church of England*s Errors, will be found far 
leſs qualified, and guilty of far greater errors, as well as of 
contempt of their ſovereign, who fits at the head of the 
true church as GUARDIAN. 


| RerorMATION on reformation, and diſſention on diſſen- 

tion, will be conſtant events where nonconformity is propa- 

gated : So long as a mercenary nonconformiſt finds it his in- 
tereſt to ſtir up and delude the people. 15 


Rx ap a Book by Benjamin Bennet, intitled, 4 Memorial of 
the Reformation ; ſor a farther account-of the riſe and pro. 
greſs of popery, and of the infernal power of the church 
of Rome; alſo read the Devil's Hiſtory. 


OF THE JEWISH YEAR ; BEGINNING OF THE 
JEWISH DAY, AND THE MOTIVE OF THE Lk- - 
GISLATURE- FOR FIXING THE VERNAL EQUE. 
NOX ON THE 2x/ OF MARCH, INSTEAD Or 
THE 20th, AS IT NOW HAPPENS. 


Tn E Jeros, whoſe year conſiſted of lunar months, 
begun their month at the Moon's firſt appearance, and 
when it ſhould appear, if not clouded, (and not at the 
Moon's true change) of which proclamation. was made in 
all public places, until their nation had loſt its authority ; 
when they had recourſe to Cycles, for determining the day 
of apfarent change, and the 14th day after, whica 
they counted the day of the full Moon; though it realy 
happened the 15th day from the true-change. And _ 


* 
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The -15th day of the Moon came to be called the 24thy 
which was the apparent and rea! day of full Moon; though 
ome are apt to think it really happers the 14th after the 
true change. | 


Tux Ferwws always begin their day at n ſcrting, about 
Three fourths of a day before our affronomica/ Cay begins. 
The Arabians, Athenians, and, in g:r.eral, alth f Ezfern 
nat os, who regulated their months and years by the 
courſe of the Moon followed their examfle, And this 
cuſtom (of beginning the day) prevailed among the ancient 
Gauls and Germans, and ſtill continues in Bohemia and 
Pelana, where the clock ſtrikes twenty-four at Sun- ſet, 
and the xeww Cay begins. Regard bei''ig had to this cuſtom 
ſeems to be the reafon why the church of Exglard now 
orders hs celle for any feſtivel to be read in the everirg 
preceding hat feſtival. And the celebra!.01 of our Eater 
depending on the time of the Jeu paſſover, and that on 
the ver ral equirex, if regard is not had to the commencement 
of the Jewiſh day, we ſhall iometimes fall into the miſtake 
the nirene ccurcil were ſo icitous to avoid, by Keeping our 
faſcha! feaſi day of Chriſt's reſurrection, at the ſame time 
with the Jeuißb falle ver. 


Ovx preſent folitical day begins at midmght, yet ſome 
compute the vernal equinox from tlie afonemical day, 
beginning 12 hours later, neither of which commencemerts 
are ſo much to be regarded in t':is affair, as the commerce - 
ment of the Jewiſh day at Sun-ſer, preceding both theſe 
times, for avo.cing our keeping Faßer with their fafſewer : 
For f the werral equinox falls on the 20th of March 
(reckoning the beginning from midnight) ſome timg after 
Suri-ict of tha! day, and the full Moon falls later on the 
ſame day, after Sun-ſet, hut before midnight, which may 
happen to be on a Surwroay, then EAs TH, (according to 
the rule for obſerving it, { being en the Sunday after the full 
Moon wotich kat ens next after the wernal equinox) ſhould be 
kept the next day, being Sunday, or the day aſter the 
0 ſabbath, ending at Sun-ſet, but the Jeros then 

gin the 14th day of their eccleſiaſtical month ziſan, on 
the 21ſt of their March, or 20th of our, at Sun-ſet, who 
on that 21ſt day following are by the law of M:fes to ccle- 
brate their f. ,; ard therefore our Eaſter being made 10 
fall with our 21ſt of March, that coincidence with our 
commemeration of Cris reſurrection, is avoided by a 
Mco!. | 

Ir was ordained, at the sirene council, Anno 325, and 


ſince by tne Brin/5 Parliament, that the vernal equinox 
Gould 
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ould be confidered as happening on the 21, (a day forward 
of the true) inſtead of the 2oth of March, (as it then really 
happened) for avoiding a coincidence of Eafter' with the 
Jeroiſp paſſover, which yet is not prevented, if the Feri/5 
method of computing the time of the vernal aquinox, and 
full Moen next happening, is fallacious; whereby the Fews 
retarding a day may yet coincide with us, as in the pre- 
ceding caſe, of the werna! equinox happening on the 2oth : 


This is a nicety in diſtinction cannot always be made with. 


certainty, (on account of their carrying the wernal equinox 
before the end of our day into the Beginning of their next) 
and therefore the wernal equinox might as well have been 
fixed on the 2oth of March, as it really happens. For, 
while we make the wernal equinox on the 21ſt, , and the 
Ferwiſh, or true vernal equinox to fall on the 2oth of March, 
Eaſter is poſtponed a whole Moon, beſides the days te 
Sunday following ; whereas it ought to have been kept the 
Sunday next after the * paſſover, as it ſhould be kept 
when the full Moon of the Jetos happens the day next after 
their vernal eguinoæ; provided they keep their paſſover on 
that day; which yet is beſt determined by affronsmical tables 
ef the Moon's mcan motion from the Sun. If the exact 
true time of the full Moon happening on, or next after, 
the ver nal equinox, of Few and Chriſtian, were duly fixed 
for determining Eafter, difference will yet neceſſarily ariſe 
from the time of that true and the mean full Moon, often 
happening on different days in the fame 'months of March 
or April, Or from either happening ſo near the end of one 
day and the beginning of the next, that the true day of 
happening may not be eaſy to aſſign, _ © 


YET, if the legiſlature had ordained an exception to the 
preſent rule for finding ZEaſter, and made it pefpore a week 
only, inſtead of a Moon and to Sunday, (from its original 
inſtitution) in caſes where the Jewiſh pailover, and that 


rule ſhould happen to coincide, when the full Moon falls ow  - 


the 2oth of March, (which is the true time of the preſent 
vernal equinox ) though we had differed from the church of 
Rome herein, it had certainly deen for our bobs; the 
coincidence happening fo ſeldom, would have required 
little trouble to correct; at the ſame time we had/ſthewn 
our fri adherence to a matter which the Papiſti themſelves 
acknowledge to be right...  - / . +» we OY x7 
Tux form of the Jewiſh year was lune ſolar, or x ſolar 
year, compoſed of 12 lunar months, befides the intercalary, 
or embolimtan month, veadar. The lunar months were 
called pleri and cavi, * 30 and 29 days Wore 
4 5 , . « An 


A 
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ęeod account of this Jewiſh year. 
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And this artificial lunar month ſeems to be regarded in our 


old calendar, making the Moon to have 30 days when the 


month has 31, and only 29 when it contains 30. The 
golden numbers pointing out the eccleſiaſtical Moon, (as 


tis called) are there fixed according to this ſuppoiition. 


The embe/imear, conſiſting of 30 days, were added, when 
neceſſary, to keep the lunar year receding from the equi- 
noxes, that the aſſever might be kept at the time afþcint- 
ed, making the cquinoctial Moon the firſt month. | 


Taxy uſed a decennowal cycle of the years like our own, 
of which 12 were common, and 7 embolimean. In the.r 
civil year they ſometimes added, and ſometimes omitted a 
day, to make it correſpond with the year aſtronomical ; 
which, when common, contained 354 days, 8 hours and 
793 belatim, of 18 minutes each; and the embolimean 383 
days, 21 hours, and 5$89'belatim. © : | 


Tux v ſtrictly regarded their telapbæ, or cardinal points, 
correſponding to the eguinoxes ard ſoſſtices, as their year by 
this means was conſtantly regulated, ſo as never to require 
any iuch reformation as the julian form, aſter a long per. od. 
For ſuch corrections were continually made and required 
by the conſtitution and iorm of their year, as was every 
way adapted to their fas and feflivals enjoined by the law. 


Bis uor Beveridge, diſtinguiſhes their civil year into defi- 


cient, abundant, and ordinary. In the firſt, a day (he ſays) 


is taken from their aſtronomical year whether common or 
embolimean ; in the iecond, a day is added; and in the 
third, the aſtronomical computat.on is unalterably obſerved. 
This author alſo takes notice, that they had likewiſe a ſclar 
year of the like extent with the julian. See Beveridge's In- 
Puutiores Chronologice. fr, 15 245 
Ix the preface to Dean Prideaux*s connection there is another 
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THE REASONS FOR THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE DATE OF THE YEAR IN JANUARY, AND 
CORRECTION OF THE BRITISH"CALENDAR. | 


* 


TI E Right Hon. the Earl of Macclesfteld, in an excellent 
ſpeech made to the Houſe: of Peers, on Mengay the 18th 
Day of March, 1750, juiian ſtyle, explained to their 
Lordſhips the reaſonablencſs of having eſtabliit ed in Great 
Eilan, one uriferm mwethoa Of reckoning or computiug one, 
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and of fixing the dates of all matters which may be tranſ- 
a ed by the Inhabitants of much the greateſt part of Europe. 
His Lordſhip then ſhewed the abſurdity of the legal com- 
mencement of the year in one part of our kingdom, differ- 
ing by the ſpace of near three months from the legal com- 
mencement of the year in another part of the ſame kingdom, 
and alfo from the general 1 throughout the whole. In 
conſequence of which, it was eſtabliſhed by the legiſlature, 

that the date of the year, throughout Great Britain, ſhould 
commence the year following from Fanuary 17 52. 


His Lordſhip then made appear the neceſſary correction 
our calendar ſtood in need of, with regard to the civil year, 
to make the times of our fixed feſtivals, and dates of tranſ- 
actions thereon depending, as alſo the time of Eaſter, and 
moveable feaſts depending on E after, «accord with the prac- 
tice of the greateſt part of Europe; for the right under- 
ſtanding and diſpatch of buſineſs, as well as the benefit of 
commerce in general. In conſequence of which, it was 
eſtabliſhed by the /egiſlatare, 17<1, that the third of Seprem- 

ber 1752, according to the julian ſtile, be reckoned the 14th 
day, nezv file, and fo on; and that Eaſfter«/inrit ſhould fall, and 
Faſter be determined as formerly, from the 11 days ſo added; 
whereby our day of the month, and feſtivals, now correſ-— 
nd in all thoſe countries who keep their account accord - 
8 to Pope Gregory's correction of the calendar, in 1882: 
Preventing the ſeaſons running back, as in the julian ac - 
count. See the ſpeech, containing many things inſt ruc toe and 
curious. See alſo remarks upon ihe ſolar and lunar years, the 
cycle of 19 years, commonly called the golden number, the:epat?, 
and a aer, of finding the time of Eaſter, as it is now obſer - 
ved in moſt parts of Europe; being part of a Letter from the 
Right Honeurable George Earl of Macclesfield, to Martin 
Folks, E/; Preſident of the Royal Society, communicated 
May 10, 1750. - „ 18 FF 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF CHRIST's CRUCIFIXION. 


Oos Saviour was kept up all Thurſday night (before the 
Friday, or next day on which he was crucified) in the 
High Prieſt's Houſe, and led away in the morning to 
Pontius Pilate, (dee Matth. xxvii. 1. compared with other 
Evangeliſts) who was then Governor of Paleſtine, under 
Tiberius the Emperor of Rome. Pontius Pilate firſt ſent 
Cbriſt to Herod ( Luke xxiii.) who ſent him again to m_ 
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who tcok ſome time in examining him in the Pretoriu es, 
ard in going out to confer with the people ſtanding without 
doors, left they ſfould be def/ed by entering into a' Hall, 
where a heathen aQed as Judge. Sce St. John's Geffpel cem- 
Fered with the reſt. 0 | b 


IT was juſt before the ſecond Cock-crewing, that Peter 
denied him, before he was ſent to Pilate. And it was about 
the third Jeruſb hour (or our g o'clock) according to St. 
Mark, when his Crucifixion was ordered or reiclved on. 
For, by St. Luke's Coſpel, he was hung on the Croſs about 
the ſixth hour, (or 12 o'clock as we reckon) as he, as well 
as St. Matteo and St. Mark, mentions a.darkneſs from the 
fixth to the ninth hour; and St: Mart tells us, it was 
about the ninth hour (which we reckon three o'clock paſt 
noon) when he expired. | 


Fxom whience it is plain, he was condemned about the 
third Jerviſb hour (or 9 o'Clock as we reckon) arrived at 
Golgotha, or Calvaty, at, or little before, the ſixth hour, 
(or 12 at noon as we reckon) when the derinejs begun, ard 
expired at three in the afternoon, when- the darkneſs ceaſed. 


Hz did not live long on the croſs, it appears from Pilate's 
wonder ng at his being dead fo ſoon; and that his death 
was towards Friday evening (Ani zd, Arne 330 is plain, 
ſrom the care the Je took to Kill the Thieves executed at 
the ſame t me, by breaking their legs, (who had broke our 
Saviour's, if he had not already been dead) leſt the bodies 
thould remain on the croſs upon their u Day; Sab- 
bath then happening at the time of the eu 4s cr 
in their paſſover-week, which was a fell. va of ſeven days; 
though the paſſover was eaten on the firſt, according to St. 
Fotn's Geſpel. K+ g 0 


IT was alſo the law of Meſes, that all, who were hanged, 
mould rot remain aſter Sun. ſet; and accorCingly we find 
by St. Marghezv, that St. Joſeph of Arimatbea buried our 
Saviour that Friday Evening, ſoon aiter his execut on. 
The Foros always begun their day at Sun-ſetting, (before we 
begin ours at midnight) from whence to Sun-riſe they 
reckon 12 equal hours, which-was the former part of their 
day (as we recken 12 equal hours from midnight to noon 
following). The latter part of their day was from Cn. riſc 
to Sun-ſetting, in which time they reckoned 12 equal hours 
more; and their firſt hour of dun-riſe was about the ſame as 
our ſix o'clock; their ſixth hour, Ike our, twelve o'clock 
or noon; and their twe'ſth hour, at Sun-ſething, about tite 


fame as our fix o' clock in the evening. Theſe twelve hours. 
were 


> 
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were called planetary hours: and thoſe of the night, though 

equal among themſelves, were unequal to the planetary or 
en hours by day: which were alſo equal among them- 
elves (being each the twelfth part of time from Sun- riſing 
to ſetting) and at the time of the equinoxes, when the day 

and night is of equal length, the Jetiſb hours by day and 
night are therefore equal. fg 


Tux Ewvangeliſts have plainly pointed out the exact time 
of our Sawiour's Crucifixion, as well by the previous as ſuch 
ſequent circumſtances relating thereto; ſo that no perion 
can be miſtaken in determining or fixing the day and hour 
of Chriſt's ſuffering, when they mention a darkneſs ſpread 
from noon to three o'clock, according to our reckoning, 


Tuis darkneſs, by aſtronomical tables, is found to be no 
natural 4 of the Sun, as St. Auguſtin, Origen, Eraſmus, 
and others fuppoſed ; there being no ſolar eclipſe at that time. 
The darkneſs was not ſeen at Athens, or in other remote 
places; but extended itſelf only in the neighbourhood of 

eruſalem. The impoſſibility of the Sun's being totally dark 
in a ſolar eclipſe, for three hours, evinces the darkneſs to be 
miraculous ! 8 paſſo ver being at the time when 
our Saviour ſuffered, at the firſt full Moon after the vernal 
2 which then was on Friday April 3d, in the year of 

iſt 33, (by aſtronomical tables) there could happen only 
an eclipſe of the Moon to the temote parts of the earth, 
preceding by about three hours, the time of his Crucifxion. 
The Moon could not at Ferwſalem hide the Sun's light at 
Chrife's ſuffering by day, when ſhe was below the horizon, 
the whole heaven's oppoſite ; fo that the darkneſs, ſpoken 
of by the Evangellſes, muſt therefore be miraculous, and no 


nyſius, the Areotagite, then a young man in Egyrr, -- 
of 22 (well _ in Aſtronomy for thoſe Rey pi | 
occaſion of this unzatural darkneſs, when he ſaw the Sun 
hid, and no Moon preſent to hide it, cried out to his friend 
Apollothanes, Aut Deus  patitur, aut wicem patientis deflet , 
Abe Ged ſuffers, or is much concerned for Hm (dat Jeffers; 
as many have thought the remembrance of this incident was 
a great ſtep in his converſion to chriftianity, as appears by 
the preaching of St. Paul; ( See the As of the Afoftles ) and 
alſo the dialogue between Dionyſius and Agollopbanes, (quoted 
by Straucbius and others) as recited by Suidas, in his Lexi- 
con, upon the word 9 Pblegen the Trallan (an 
_ Heathen, writer) ſpeaks of this miraculous garkneſs, as of an 
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Is the ſourth year of the 202d Olympiad there happened 

e the greateſt eclipſe that ever was known; for. le took 
this miraculous darkneſs for an eclipſe; as in thoſe times 
the true cauſes of eclipfes were but imperfeQly underſtood; 
The Eecba of the Clympiad begun in the 3938th year f 
the jz/ian period at the calends ot July; theretore the fourth 
year of the 202d Olymt iad muſt be compleated in the 474th 
year of the fi period, in the Summer; and this was the 
year on which our Saviour ſuffered, has been plainly pro- 
ved by Scahger, Streuckius, and others; being in the year 
of our Lord 33, (according to Diomſus, the author of that 
£&re ) and on Friday the 3d of fri, by the julian account; 
which was the th day of the FereiſÞ month Niſan; for 

Which we have alſo the concuriing teſtimony of Philo,” the 
Few. Tacitus, in the 15th book of his annals ſays, ** The 
*< firſt founder of the Chriflian name wes ore CRI, who 
was put to death under the reign of Tiberius, by Pontius 
«Fate, then Governor of Paleſtine."* | io” 


Anp- Foſetbus (a well known Jewiſh hiſtorian) of great 
authority), in the 5th chapter of the xSth bock of his An- 
tiquities tells us, that Yire/{izs having advanced his friend 
Marcellus to the government of Judea, ordered Pilate to 
return to Rome, to anſwer to the Emperor Tiberius ſuch 
matters as the Jews had objected againſt him, and Pilate 
having governed the Province ten whole years, being obliged 
to ſubmit to Vitellius's orders, ſet out for Rome, but before 
he could reach that City, Tiberius died, ſo that Pilate's go. 
vernment, and Tiberius's life terminated in the ſame year; 
and that Tiberius's death happened in or about the 47;oth 
year of the Julian pt riod, er according to Dienyſius, the year 
of our Lord 37 ſo that Chrift ſuffe red between the years 27 
and 37 is plain: which Event muſt therefore happen in 

that. year betwixt the two, when the faſchal full moon hap - 
pened on a Friday, which is according to the authority of 
the Evangeliſts, who tell us, that the Crucifixion was on a. 
Friday, as before obſerved. We are alſo told, that the day 
of. our Sevieur*s Reſurrection was on a Sunday, the third 
- day incluſive from the diyyof his ſuffering, which was im- 
5 mediately made the Chriſtian Sabbath, as from the begining,. 
in the room of the Jewiſh Sabbath, before and ſince kept on 
a Saturday. 2 „„ J ects 

Now, there was no other year between the 27 and 37th 
year of Chrift inclufive, but the 33d year, on which the 
{<ſcte] ſull moon could happen upon the 3d day of Agri. 
This ſell opt about noon at Lender, and ' conſtynently cor- 

reſponded to about half an hour after nine o'clock,” as'we 
reckon, at Jeruſalem, or about the 16th hour from the be- 
Zins. 


— 


s 


4 


2 * Me 
* 


_ xining of their fifth Feria, or week day, (bzgining accord» 


ing to the Jewiſh reckoning on the Thurſday after ſun- ſet) 
which aftronemically ſet down is April ad, 21 hours and half, 


Anno 33, or the fourth hour on Avril 3d, Gn the e 


rec hong 


_ 


Ornzr chronological events might be produced 88 
raining the time of our Saviour's paſſtion; as Caiaf bass 


high prieſthoed, St. Luke's account of the time of our Sa- 


| A. CONTROVERSY about Pblagus 8 Ea a was begun 


* 


viour's baptiſm, if the teſtimonies hitherto advanced to cor- 
roborate Phlegon's account of the time of the + nzraculors 
darineſs happening at that time (of our Saviaur's ſuffering) 


| were not ſufficient, and the true time of the paſſionnot _ 
putably proved. 12 5 


THE CONTROVERSY OF PHLEGOWs ECLAPSE, AT 
ts _ CHRIST's ee DECIDED. i n 


N 


by Dr. Sykes, ho endeavoured to ſhew, that Fhlegon meant 
a common Eclipſe of the Sun, and becauſæ no ſuch eclipſe hap- 


3 pened the 4th year of the aoad olympiad, he would have it, 


t hat it was the firſt year of that olympiad, and that the 
numeral &, by: which the Greeks ſignified 4, was made a 
by the careleſſneſs of tranſoribers, and was at firſt probably 
an A to denote the frf year; and on this ſuppoſed changę 
of the . into I, he found his conjecture, or 2obar be calls bis 
pref. But not to mention Whiſtows anſwer (who-mixes 

— chaff with his wheat) alledging the Apochtyphal 
authority ſaperigr to that of the beſt | hiſtorians, and equal 
to that of the ſacred writ i ſelf, as tobe not worth regarding, 
Mr...Chapman, of Cambridge, M. A. © tcok up'the cudgels 
againſt Mr. Sykes, ho had before writ a reply to ih eh 
and makes a nice aud critical enquiry into Phlegon's acc 

of this eclipſe, and the ancient authors who hade mentioned 


it, diftinguiſhing thoſe whachadiit at firſt-hand from Phe. 


gon, from thaſe who barely tranſcribed iran them; and in 
ſhort does a great deal ta carrohorate Paus & onx-- 
Dr. Syte: replies to this, . Aa, arg e puts ans 


OT BOOT, fr Sc wee; 25 Korg & n 

- \ JN ! Jin 

Pur x all agree chat the year Gln ifs paſ n RA il 
of the 2024 olympiad, (which has be eady proved) — 


loolt upon jt as paſt all diſpute j — hey dis pe 


en alſo an eartbquake, mentioned by P 
N e "wht | 


— 44 === 
which Sytes would have to be in another year of the olyme- 
piad, and conſequently not that which happened at our 
Sawiour*s faſion : Chapman has fully” proved it to be the 
fame, and that the paſſage in P5/egon, which relates to it is 


gexuine. 


e And in the IVth year of the CClld olympiad there was 
an echpſe of the Sun, the greateſt that had been known 
for obſerved} before. Iwas night at the ſiæth hour of the 
« Jay, inforuch, that the ſtars appeared in the heavens. — 
«© And there was alſo a great earthquake in Bythynia, which 
„ overthrew a great part of the City of Nice.“ 


To confirm the truth of this paſſage, Mr. Chapman ob- 
fer ves, that there are no leſs than ſeven ancient writers, three 
Greek [ viz. Euſebius, the author of the Chronicon Paſchale, 
alias Chronicon Alexandrinum, who quotes this paſſage of 
Pblegen twice; and Joannes Philoponus] and four Latin 
[ viz. St Ferom, Anaſtatius, the author of the Hiftoria Miſ-- 
cella, and ' Freculphus Lexovienſis] who all lived while the 
works of Phlegorn were yet in being, (the lateſt of the Greek 
writers being about the year 600, and the lateſt of the 
Latins about $24) all quoting or tranſlating this paſſage 
from Pblegon, and all concurring in one uniform repreſenta- 
tion thereof, and in one reading of a controverted numeral. 
A number [of writers] very extraordinary and of great 
weight; there is not, I believe, (adds the learned m—_ 

one ancient chronological fragment in a hundred (of thoſe 
which are now extant) ſo well atteſted and ſupported as. 
this of Phlegen. | C | ; 


Tuosz who have a mind to examine the controverſy re- 

a lating to this affair, may confult theſe pamphlets, contain 
ing arguments on both ſides. - 35 „ 

„ Disstx TATION of the Eclipſe mentioned by Phleges, 

or an Enquiry whether that Echpfe had any relation to the 

Darkneſs. which. happened at our Saviour's Paſſion. By 
Arthur Abi Sie, B. D. Printed at London, 1752." | 


% Tux Teftimony of Phlegor vindicated; or an Account 
of the great Darkneſs and Earthquake, at our Saviour's Paſ- 
non, deſcribed by Ph/egon, including all the Teſtimonies, 
both Heathen and Chriſtian, in the very Words of the origi- 
nal Authors, during the firſt ſix Centuries of Chriſtianity, 

ith proper obſervations on thoſe Teſtimanies, By William 
W far, M. A. London, 1732. FOO e n 


8 
# 
: - 


, hies examined eriticallyand impartially, in Anſwer 
. 40 the kate Diſſertation and Defence of Dr. Ster. To which 
Sat Ys 1s 


on * , 0 1 
| 5 — 
* 


is added, a Poſtſcript explaining a Paſſage in Tertullian. 
; By Fobn Cat man, M. A. Fellow of King's College, in 
Cambridge. London 1734. | £05797 HT MRS. 


% A SEconD Defence of the Diſſertation upon the Eclipſe: 
mentioned by Pblegon: Wherein Mr. Chapman's ObjeQtions,. 
and thoſe of the A. of a Letter to Dr. Sykes, are particularly 
conſidered. By A. A. Mes, D. D. London, 1734. 


«© P{4LEGON re-examined—in Anſwer to Dr. Fyles's fe - 
cond Defence of his Diſſertation concerning Płlegen. To 
which is added, a.Poſtſcript concerning the Chronicon Paſ- 
chale. By Jobs Chapman, Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Lendon,-1735.** Ending the Controverſy, 


Tas fix differtations publiſhed by William Wiiſten, in 
1734, need not be regarded, one of which is a reply to Dr. 
Sykes's Defence of his Difſertation. He falls ſhort of Chap- 
man, and has nothing valuable but extracts from ſome origi- 
nal authors, (in which he is ſcarcely to be truſted) and the 
calculations of ſome eclipſes, which help to ſet matters 
right in the ſaid controverſy. - Chagman entirely diſregards 
bim, oppoſing no one but Dr. Sykes, calls in no affiſtance, 
nor refers to M biſton, or any other. 15 * 


Put zcon was an heathen, born at Tralles, a City of 
Lydia, and when he grew up, became a Libertus, or Freed. 
man, of the Emperor Adrian, and was much eſteemed for 
his learning and the works he publiſhed: Among other 
pieces (of which a catalogue is ſtill in being) he wrote one 
of more note and eminence than the reſt, entitled, A Chro- 
. nological Account of. the Victors of the Olympic Games, 


 begir.ing with the firſt Olympiad, and continued down. - - 


to the 229th, in fixtzen books. Of this ſome fragments 
now remain (of which the paſſage in diſpute is 6ne) but the 
whole work was extant in Phatius's time, who lives in the 
ninth century; lor he tells us he had it in his hands, and 
made conſiderable extracts from it. One may judge it muſt 
have been a very long and valuable work, and of great fer- 
vice towards ſettling many points in ancient chronology, We 
a'ſ> find that the whole work was extant in Swidas's time, 
who lived about 200 years after. Pbeius; but when it 
was loſt is uncertain. What we would chiefly obſerve from 
this is, that Pblegon did not live at the time of the eclipſe he 
mentions (as ſome have ſuppoſed and argued en that ſup- 
poſition) but tranſcribed his account of it from the annais 
of thoſe times, which miglit give a much more particular 
account of the eclipſe and earthquake, that accompanied 
it, thin Phlegen has done, or than perhaps ſuited his ow 75 
4 | paſs 
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poſe to tranſcribe. And what pity, that ancient writings 
are not more preferved, that we might take our proſpects 
from the ſhoulders of Giants. | 


Tux evidence wanted by ſome, of the generality or uni- 
ver ſality of the earthquake and eclipſe, might poſſibly or not 
poſſibly be there found. And thus endeth the ſtory of an 
eclipſe and earthquake ! being a miracu/ous darkneſs, and 

miraculous eruption, obſerved only in that. part of the earth 
when and where Chriſt ſuffered ; and for which he came to 
fuffer as God and Man, for the general redemption and ſal. 
vation of mankind. Notwithſtanding which neceſſary event, 
thoſe who were acceſſary to his ſuffering, or of putting the 
King of heaven and earth to fo great Pain.and Indignity, are 
doomed. to eternal miſery ! like Henry the VIIIch, and his 
abettors, who were the providential inſtruments of bringing 
about a Reformation of Religion; but intended only the 
accompliſhment of their own wicked and villainous deſigns. 


OF PRIMITIVE AND REFORMED CHRISTIANITY. 


a * E corruptions of Pepery, and the Pope's authority, 
are ſometimes confounded with the wholeſome doctrines of 
the council of Nice, every way different from each other.— 
The preſent reformed Church of England owes its authority 
to that council, not to the Popiſþ Church of England before 
the reformation. .. pit rr N 


Ov church receives and acknowledges the authority of 
the council of Nice, held Anno 325, and of the three ſub- 
fequent councils. She rejected the errors and corruptions of 
popery ſince crept into the church doctrines, but embraces 
the decrees and determinations of the Nicen: councils, 
which were all of them held before popery had got footing, 
and before the Popes uſurped their pretended ſupreme au- 
thority over all eccleũaſtical and temporal affairs, aud alſo 
over all chriſtian princes. AT = 


Tux council of Nice met only to determine the Arian 
Controverſy, and to regulate the Feſtival of Eafter; for we 
every Sunday and boly-day repeat that very Creed, which 
was then firſt drawn up, together with the additions made 
thereto by the following councils; and now keep Eaſter 
according to the decrees of that council, and therein differ 
from the cuſtom of the ancient Britains. e 


5 N Hz NA. 


„ 


Hr xv the VIIIth's reformation of the Church of Eng- 
Land ſhook off the Pope's authority, to give a ſanction to his 
adultery, and the more free to exerciſe his tyranny and 


oppreſſion. He diſſolved the monaſteries for the ſake of 
their wealth, though religion and reformation were his pre- 


tended views. *Tis certain if he had any religion, (which 
is much to be queſtioned) that he lived and died a Pafiſt, 
in all points except the Pope's ſupremacy, which he rejected, 
and perſecuted all that owned it; except thoſe who were 


as much Papiſts as himſeli. 


Hz burnt Pafiſts and Proteſtants in the ſame fire; the 


former for not acknowledging him to be Pope, and the latter 
for rejectiag thoſe fix articles which contained the very mar- 
row of popery. | oil 725 


” 


Ts true, the ſteps, taken towards a reformation in his 


reign, facilitated it in the next; but no thanks to him, who 
intended no ſuch thing, and was only accidentally an inſtru- 


ment thereof, as his wicked actions happened providentially 


to be productive of future good; or rather he was the v te 


700] by which Providence wrought geod out of evi: So that 
the reformation ought no more to be aſcribed to him than 


the ſalvation of mankind to Judas the traitor, who was an 
Vſtrument of bringing it about, though he meant no more, 


as before obſerved, than the accompliſhment of his own. 


villainous deſigns. 


. 


THE TEMPLE OF FOLLY : 


A Vioos; =, 


THE following Viſionary Scenes, if rightly conſidered, convey very in- | 
Arvctive worals; There you have a real picture of mank ind ſurrounded 


with all their Foibles, Vanities, and Imperfettions. A THOUGHT of 
this kind, fo capable of affording uſctul Hints, and inoffenſixe Admioni- 


tions, may not be unenteruaining to the Reader, as it is pointed at lo 
particular perſon, but leveled at the general depravity of che whole 


nation. 


4 
— 


1 


FIG into a DAM, (after ſome late fatigues) 1 
imagined myſelf WALKING by the fide of a pleaſant Grove, 

meditating upon my on inadvertencies, and contemplat- 
ing the frailties of human nature, MzTHovch T,' at ſome 
«liſtance, I obſerved a perſon making taſtily towards me: 


cir juſt 
G, rered 


By the richneſs of his drefs I took, him for @ yourg 


. 6 : 2 * & 


— 
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entered upon poſſeſſion of his eſtate ; having ſet up a ſplen- 
did equipage to ſquander what his frugal father with ſe. 
much care and pains had got together. Curigſty prompted 
me to give him the meeting, and to ſalutes him in a man- 
ner ſuitable to his appearance; not doubting but from a 
compleater view I ſhould find greater Scope for ſpeculation, 
which fell out juſt as I expected. | 


Drawrvys near, I beheld the Hat of this wonderful perſen- 
age very large, bound with a broad Gold Lace; his wig 
was of the bag-kind; his Waiſtcoat of vai ious colours, 
intermixed with flowers of gold and filver ; his coat was 
covered with ſundry Kinds of Hrerogly>lics, and above the 
middle, on his back, was affixed a large oval plate of gold, 
from which a filken line hung down, with a bearded Fiſh- 
hook, and about it, on the plate, was engraven in capitals, 
NON "CAPLO, NISI CAPlok. He had wings on his 
ſnhoulders, like a-Cherub; in his right hand he held an in- 
chanted rod, with which he could reader himſelf and others 
inwifible ; iu his left hand he held a fey or RATTLE, reſem- 
bling that with which nurſes pleaſe chiid ren. 


Comix up, he addreſſed m: with fo becoming an air 
of co:nplacency, aud ſo caſy and graceful a negligence, as 
ſhewed him to be educated in one of the politeſt courts of 
Europe. We immediately entered into converſation, and 
he ſoon made me ſenſible, that I had met with a perſon 
well worthy. of my acquaint..nce : A perſon ! who, not- 
withſtanding the oddity of his apparel, was: poſſeſſed of all 


the moſt amiable qualifications, both of body and mind. 


Having entertained me for a while with elegant diſ- 
courſes on different ſubjects, the diftinguiſhing charatteri//ic 
of good breeding, he thus proceeded. “ I perceive, , 


«© you are in a ſeriovs mood, I have for ſome time, from 
ce principle of good manners, co operated with you in 


« imagination; now do you accompany me, for a few. 
«© hours and I woll place beſore your eyes the real thing 
«© which you no fancy repreſents the imaginary ſcene. 1 
«© am bigh prieft of the Gonp Ess For v, and will conduct 
you to her TEMPLE, give you a full view. of that fuper. 

« dous edifice, and read you a lecture upon every claſt of 
« her numerous vtaries. I readily aceepted of the offer- 
ed favour, when, waving his magic wand over my head, 
ve were bath, as Tthought, inſtantly raiſed from the earth, 
paſſ:d ſwiftly through the air, and cam: to a delightful” 
plain, or garden, embelliſhed with ſtatues, caſcades, ſoun- 


other 


_ tains,  grottos, > groves, viſtas, walks, paterres, and every 
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her ernment enatie antentain tet; eas 


centre of this beautiful ſpot ſtood the TEur LIE of Fot, 


a very magnificent and amazing ſtructure ! built with Z; 
tian marble, curiouſly wrought, into which my guide now 


conducted me, by an eaſy aſcent. He firſtled me up to 


the temple to his own apartment, ſituated to the right hand 
of the Grand ALTAR, over which the Goppzss herſelf 
reſided. Paſſing along, I obſerved, on each fide, num- 


berleſs little chapels, dedicated to different idols, and fur- 


niſhed with every artic/e that nature and art could produce, 
in order to captivate the ſenſes, When I entered the place 
of his reſidence, he ſeated me in an eaſy chair, covered with 
crimſon velvet, Jaced with gold. Having refreſhed our. 
ſelves, he opened the door, walked backwards and forwards, 
-before the grand altar, and ſhook his ratele for the ſpace 


of a minute, which made a very brill, though no inharmo- - 
nous echo ; thus dedaring himſelf, —-** The dreſs I now 
4 appear in, which I imagine, fr, has cauſed your ſur- 


<c prize, is the regular habit appropriated to my bigh office. 


<c This rattle you ſaw me ſhake, is the ſummons to ſeveral | 


4 votaries to attend their reſpective Altars, and 
<< the rites thereto belonging. The deities to whom they are 
C raiſed, receive delegated power from the Sovernren 


% Goppxss ; and this vaſt congregation conſiſts of ſych at. 
c tendants, only, as are inflamed by the objects of ſexſe, who 
44 give a looſe totheir inordinate defires, and obey their irre- 
<c. zular paſſions, inſtead of the dictates of reaſon. Thoſe 
«+ who can judge rightly of the canſes of action, and diftin- 


= guiſh what engt to be defired from what oughe to be | 


<< and put their judgments in practice, havenobuſineſs here. 6 


% The Soyznx NIN Gore preſſes no man into her ſervice; 
*< for her attendants are all voluntary, purſuant to the mean 
t ing of her motto, I bear, Non capion 
40 temple now fills. - Take this wand, go where you will; 

4 none can ſee you, inviſible hen | 
Sc return to me.“ | 


| | I Raidifometime, at the altar, where-my fiend officiated, 
and took a full view of the Sovereign 3, who was feat. 


ed in a yellow velvet chair of ſtate, under a ſatin canopy, 
of the ſame colour; her complexion was fair, and herfeatures 
.agreeable but much prejudiced by her riediculous geſtures, and 
- continual bter. On her head was a crown of gold, hang 
round with little belli, like thoſe on a child's coral, which 
made a continual - though no inharmonious 
Her boop extended five yards on each fide. Before her 
Nood a table covered with toys of all ſorts, the offerings of 
| her devotees, with which ſhe d, and ſeemed delighted. 
Her wotaries were all diſguiſed, ing like a mixed mul. 

titude, compoſed of W and * 
. ; vide 


** 
* 
2. # 
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= 

4 
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mii canon. But the 
the coremony is over 


, Jingling. 5 


r 5% 
vided into ſmall partie, whiſpering and ſqueezing in a con- 
fuſed Hum, : 8 


TizzD of this ſtation, I took a turn round the Temple, 
and having obſerved the different ide, in each compart- 
ment, I went to the Theatre, thenoe the Opera- beuſe, and 

laſt of all to the Great rcom, where ſome where dancing, 
ſome gaming, ſome cavilling, ſome wheedling and flattering 
for intereſt, and ſome betraying their friends. _ 


Having rambled about for a confiderable time, without 
ſeeing one Object that could aford me true pleaſure, I ob- 
ſerved the Goddeſs of Folly to withdraw and her congre- 
gation diſappeare 1 925 


I haſted to my friend's apartment, who obſerving me 
more inclined to melancholy than mirth, was pleaſed to en- 
tertzin me with the following diſcourſe, on the frange ſights 
that ſo lately had appeared before me. 


«© THOUGH you have had a curſory view, Sin, of all the 
% fellies incident to mankind, perhaps you may be at a loſs 
| | « to gueſs how ſucha multitude of fools could poſſibly be aſ. 
«« ſembled: permit me therefore to inform you in what man. 
4 ner I gain ſo many froſciites to, and adorers of, the Gop- 
„ Dx8s whom I ſerve ; and ſor what reaſon we indulge their 
« ſeveral ruling paſſions. I travel through all Europe, 
% and when 1 find a farty addicted to what is called plea- 
4 ſure, but in fact cxrigſity and wanton ſerſualty, I ſhake 
« my rattle, and, inflarily, I am encircled round; I, with- 
« out much conjuration, can readily diſcern how many of 
* theſe feels art fit for my f urpaſe. I invite them to my 
% Levee, and baving allurements ſuited to every inclination, * 
f make them ſuch offers of my favour and friendſhip, - 
«© that, greedily feeal/cxuirg the bait, or taking my took, 
% they } ſt, with great joy, under the banner of my at- 
6& reneſs. The inhabitants of your and, male and female, - 
« have many humeurs among them, to whom, I annually 
« pay a viſit, and ſeldom fail of gair.ing my miſtreſs many 
4% proſelites: For the weakneſs and deprawity of mankind 
« cannot be more ' conſpicuous than in employing their 
cc time and acquiſitions there to ige le purpoſes.” Hence + 
, you beheld at the grand altar ſo many dewetees of diſtinc- 
40% tion, all maſgueraders! Perſons in high life, who accord- 
« ing to the proverb, keep Holiday all the year, 'Theſs 
% goyeratt the vices of the wx/ger, both in private ard pub- 
« jic conduct; ard are juſtly dignified by their want of 
C giſcretion. Thus, again, it a man finds himſelf addicted 
« to anger, and ſuffers not his intehe ctual faculties to per- 
4 form their functions, 1 create in him, by my alluremencs, © . l. 
| -66-a- 


* 


SY * 


* an inſatiable thirſt for rye; that opportunity permit - 


« ting him to gratify, dire reflection may ſucceed ; while he 
% ſurrenders himſelf into my cuſtody, and plays the fool by 


_ **{urrendering his own quiet and happineſs at the fame 


«« time. 8 


« Ip any are troubled with pride, the attendant of ſelf. 
*f conceit, and ambition gains the aſcendant over them, I 


* allure them to adhere to thoſe views which entail their 


* deſtruction. | 


« Ir they delight in pleaſing the palate, or to fupify 
*« their ſenſes with drinking, I allure them to exceſs and 
«« drunkenneſs, that they may play the fool with their con- 
4 ſtitutions, their health, and their peace of mind. 


Ir to pleaſe the eye, or the ear, be their favourite” in 


- #« clinativn, I allure them to follow obſcenity, plays, ora- 


« torios, muſic meetings, balls, operas, aſſemblies, gardens, 


e routs, drums, drum-majors, riots, and burricanes ! that 


« they may hear and ſee objects for enhancing their v 
i ideas; and inflamatory /uft taking poſſeſſion of them, or 


« a deſire of being diſtinguiſhed for trifles, I cauſe them to 


_ *© ſquander their ſubſtance idly, and to feel want for their 
* not applying it to charitable or uf] purpoſes ; whoare ſo 
fs t fools as to think of nothing but au enjoyment 
% with all the fine faces they meet among the brillant fair. 


ov might obſerve the ide! faſhion, peculiarly adored 
e by the fair ſex, to which they have ſo many different 


"© ways of tber ring and ſacrificing. Some you might behold 


„ pay their devotion in the habits they wear; others, by the 
4 ſacrifices they make. Some think the Idol is a great lover 


ce of whalebone, or cane, and therefore I allure them to be ſo 


„ filly as to wear ſeveral yards of both ſorts about their legs, 
„ and to caſe their bodies with coats of mail made of the ſor- 


« mer; ſo that their ſhapes may be reduced to the form of a 


« taper tobacco-ſtopper. Others, who are inclin'd to think 
te that the Idol will eſteem them for wearing friz/ed ſbeep*s 
Heads, or tẽtes de mouton, I allure them to become ridicu- 
* louſly expenſive, by purchafing ſbam locks, while nature 

© has furniſhed them with bcrter locks of her own. 
«© Thouſands of the country folk I a'lurs with great zeal to 
« ſacrifice to this ide faſhion, their time, their money, their 
% quiet, and too often their.reputati : 7 


mall not pretend to enuMnerats al the various 
2 


2 . 
inſtances 
a 
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* of Jewdneſs, intemperance and vanities that have ap- 
oc to you at this curſory view, in the Temple of 
% Felly ; but in general, I, like Circe in the fable, omit ne 
warts to allure perſons of all degrees and denominations, and 
« eſpecially rangers. a 


Here my friend pauſed a while, and thus proceeded. 
There are ſeveral other meanne//es to which I allure man- 
kind; ſuch as to behold the proſperity of others with a 
* grudging eye; to look upon the affifed without a hm- 
« pathizing concern; to hug reſentment, when, by 33 
«« ſhewing it, a good underſtanding might enſue; to 
«© be pleaſed with the imperfefions of others; to procure 
*« ſelf applauſe; to be filent when the cauſe of another 
«© ſhould be maintained; and to be guilty of other diſingenuj- 
<< tres of the like kind, bordering on pride and envy, are 
all objeats of my bait. Fe/ly and inadvertency are very 
near relations, and my buſineſs is to gain them proſelites, 
« by my various ſnares and allurements ; and my endea- 
*< vours ſeldom fail of fucceſs. | 


„Our indulging mankind in their fawonrite paſſions, is 
© by way of chaftiſement. You muſt be ſenſible, Sin, that 
« the too frequent repetition of pleaſure of any kind 
« makes it neuſeors, .and palls the appetite: It is for this 
* reaſon all that - ſacrifices to the reſpective idols in 
the Temple of Folly, are obliged to fubmit to corporal 
<< puniſhment, as often as the poddeſs ſhall think fit. 
«© Hence, the devotees grow weary of their duty, and there 
«© are ſe, but would gladly return to good habits, which 
e we ſeldom allow. =. 


„Br, it gives me pleaſure to find there is one » 
& who can withſtand all the charms and allarements he 
& has had recourſe to. The goddeſs now returning to the 
Temple, before afmultitude of adorers, and the Temple- Bell 
founding to worſhip, my friend too, beginning to ſhake 
his rattle, I ſtarted upon my ſeat which awaked me. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MANNERS, WITH THE 
DOCTRINE AND APPLICATION THEREOF TO 
HUMAN CONDUCT. | 


Tu miſchiefs daily ariſing from the common negle& of 
decency, and good manners, are a proof of the impor * 


* 


* 


— 33 — 
of ſuch neceſſary conduct in our behaviour, as may prevent 
thoſe evils. EM LIE | * 


A Stateſman, Lawyer, Divine, Orator, or Diſputant, of 
the greateſt talents, require a degree of demeanour and ad- 
dreſs to engage the attention and bias the inclination of his 
hearers, before he can perſuade them to a right opinion; 
and therefore too much care cannot be taken to acquire thar 
quality, which muſt ſet off all the re; and which ſerves to 
correct thoſe ſoleciſms in behaviour which men, either through 
giddineſs, or a wrong turn of thought, are moſt likely to 


commit to their own diſadvantage. | 


Peliteneſs is not leſs an ornamental accompliſhment than a 
thing neceſſary to procure happineſs, connected as cloſely 
with ſmall things' as with great; which may be obſerved 
from the creſi- accidents met with relating to trifles:; For 


— difyuiet is faund a very great evil, let it ariſe from what 


cauſe it will. a 


I the concerns of common life, as well as among perſons 


of rank and fortune, it may be obſerved, that numbers are 
brought into bad circumſtances from ſmall neglects, more 
than from great errors in material affairs: For ſhillings and 
pence, ſo lightly thought of by many people, go to the 
making up of large ſums. | 


Oos duty to our neighbour is not ſufficient when we pay 
our debts, and do him no injury; we oe him farther obli- 
gations of civilities, complacencies, and endeawours to give 
kim pleaſure, in order to preſerve the true reliſh of life, in 
reciprocal enjaymeats; as alſo in his affection and eſteem, 
procured by means of politeneſs done him. 


Honorius is a perſon equally diſtinguiſhed for his birth and 


fortune. His natural good ſenſe has been improved by his 
education. His vie is lively, and his morals unſpotted, 


yet he has contracted a notion, that it is beneath the an of 


— 


true honour to fall below the height of truth in any degree, 
upon any occaſign whatſoever , From this principle, and 
the | habits fallen into, he ſpeaks abruptly whatever he 
thinks, without any regard to the company or place where 


he is. He read a lecture on female hypocriſy before a mar. 


ried couple, where the lady was violently ſuſpected of it. 


. Soon- after” he fell into a warm declamation on many and 
prieſtcraft before t2vo dignitaries of the church; who is there- 
fore dreaded more than eſteemed by his acquaintance. - . 


Prudentius, on the contrary, came into the world under 


> et &.z 


great diſadyantages of birth 2 fortune ; yet by his 9 
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he has acquired a handſome eftate in the country, on 
which he lives with greater reputation than moſt of his 
neighbours. | 
His readineſs to do ob — gained him the love and 
eſteem of his inferiors; his.deterence to thaſe in high ſtation 
procured him their good-will; and the complacency he ex 
reſſed towards his equals, and thoſe immediately above 
him, made them eſpouſe his.intereſt with almoſt the ſame 
. warmth with their own! By which means he roſe to pre- 
ferment ; and affluence has made no alteration in his man- 
Ners. . 


Tux ſame eafineſs of diſpeſition ill attends him in that: 
fortune to which it has raiſed lim; who is, this day, the 
delight of all who know him; from an art he has or per- 
. ſuading them that their pleaſures and their interefts are equally 
dear to him with his own. | 


Wuo then, if it were in his power, would refuſe what 
Honorius poſſeſſes ? But who would not wiſh that poſſeſ- 
ht + eee with Prudentius's talents, and ſweet diſ-- 


_ Taz practice of politeneſs does not require, that a man 
ſhould fall into a careleſſneſs, . or contempt of ſcience ; ſince 
a neceſſary ſtock of knowledge. will diſtinguiſh every one 
from the pedant, and adorn his other qualities. Perſpicuity: 
moulſq run through all his eaſy diſcourſe ; and candour and 
Frcerity appear in all his thoughts and actions. 


Religion, which is become the jeſt of foot, ſhould be 
always treated with the utmoſt reſpet : For what can be 
a greater offence, . or more ſhocking to good ſenſe and man- 

ners than to ſpeak ludicrouſly, or with contempt of That. 
«« worſhip which men, from a ſenſe of duty, pay to that 
«« Being, .unto whom they owe their exiſtence; with all. 
tc thoſe bleſſings and benefits attending it ? - | 


Ar x. party-diſputes Feier ſet aſide, and 
reflections on men's ons; and all expreſſions, or 
behaviour whatſoever, that are any ways liable to give pain, 
ſhould, with thejutmoſt caution, be avoided. 5 


Invefrve, ridicule, and raillery, are very offenſive wea- 
- pons! and dangerous to be dealt with ; the: playing with 
which, for. diverſion, being fimilar to jeſting with the 
int of a naked ſword, to inſult or wound the perſon; it is 
turned againſt. A falſe ambition, envy, and ill-nature 


often prompt the poſſeſſor to employ weapons, by 


making continual war againſt the honour and reputation of 


— 


* 
1 


tue more worthy. | 


A SUDDEN webemence in diſcourſe is not a little ſhocking 
to others, at the ſame time it exhauſts not a little the perſon, 
who puts it in practice; contrary to the rules of good 
breeding. This deſect ariſes from impatience at the difference 
of opinion, while we are equally guilty in cheriſhing the 


ſame tenacity in ourſelves. 


* 


„ 


* 


* 


. 


miſtaking a ſilent ca 


Ir ſubmiſſion to others be a thing diſagreeable, why ſhould 
we expect it? Truth can only juſtify tenacity of opinion 
and if we calmly lay down what is reaſonable, it will hardly 
fail of convincing thoſe to whom we ſpeak. Heat produces 


heat; and the claſhing of opinions ſeldom fails to ſtrike out 


fire of diſſention. Paſſion excites oppoſition, and that very 
oppoſition, to a man of tolerable ſenſe, ſhould be the ftrong- 


eſt reproof for his inadvertency. ; 
As this fable is more efpecially incident to the fair ſex, 
it may —— amiſs to remind them, likewiſe, 38 16 


as great an enemy to beauty, as it is to truth; it diſcom—ꝛ 


poſes the ſweeteſt features, diſcolours the fineſt complection, 
and gives the air of a fury to the face of an angel. Whereas, 
for the ladies to affect what they defire, what can be denied 
beauty, ſpeaking with an air of ſatisfaftion ? Complaiſance 


does all that webemence would extort; as it is anger alone 
EO Een one 


verſation is a fault, rather from, careleſſneſs than 
is the more dangerous the leſs it is conſidered. 


A PERSON of a /oquacioxs diſpoſition may eſcape. open cenfure 
from the reſpe& due to his — or from — +. 
in thoſe with whom he converſes, that a. check would but 
increaſe the evil, and, like curbing a hard-mouth'd horſe, 
ſerve only to make him run a head the faſter ; from whence: 
the perſon in fault becomes often. rivetted to his error, by 
—_— ! for a profound attention. 


as a fort of Sant, in 


3 and 


5 Converſation ſhould be looked | | 
which all, who compoſe it, ſhould have their reſpective and 


r ſhares. The man who attempts to exgroſs it treſ- 
upon the rights of his companions in partnerſhip, 


| and whether they think fit to tell him ſo or nog he will not 


of conſequence be regarded as a fair dealer. 
Converſation differs from other co- 


pin one very 


material point, which is rhisz that it is 1 "= 
man pays in more than his proportion, than if not 


"_ 


EF 


* 
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contributed his full 2; provided he be not too far 


deficient. | e Fans 
Som of the far ſex, when paſt the noon of life, or in 


the cane of their power, are apt to diſoblige their hearers 
With topics of detra&ion, by which they reduce the light of 


thoſe ſtars to gild the hemiſphere only, where they once 
ſhone with ſparkling-and reſplendent luſtre ! 


Sour men are guilty of egotiſm, or ſelf- panegyric, to 
the great I ening of themſelves, and difturbance of others; 


and is a <veatreſs, the bare mention whereof ſhews it to be 


an improper topic to entertain company; yet there are 
men perpetually introducing and recommending themſelves ; 
who appear amazed at the ccolneſs of their auditors, by 
forgetting that there is ſcarce a perſon in the room, who 


has not as good an opinion of himſelf, at /eaff, as of any 
body elſe. | 3 


Difquifitions of this kind, into human nature, properly 


belong to ſages in polite . philoſophy ; the firf# principle 


whereof is not to offend againſt ſuch diſpoſitions of mind, 
as are almoſt inſeparable from our ſpecies; to find out and 
methodize which, require no ſmall pains and application. 


Reflections on theſe ſort of ſubjects will open a ſeaſe of 


novelty, which is attended with a moſt powerful recom- 
mendation. 


Tux character of a Marplot, in the aſſembly of impertinentsy 


mould be carefully avoided. 


* 


. InsTAN ers might be produced of Major Ramble engroſſing 
a tedious converſation on his travels, for an hour, in eompany 


with gentlemen that he knew had ſeen all and more than 
© he deſcribed ; wherein a deſire of diſplaying his own parts 
buried every other circumſtance in oblivion, When Doctor 


He#ic ſtarted a fubje& on medicinal Bath waters, and tried 


ſaying for tÞ-ir approbation: During which time Mr. A- 
thematics ſat ſilent. But, the moſt unaccountable of all, 
Mr. Papilla, after all theſe impertinencies, read the company 


the company's patience for a argc time, without 


a lecture upon a Medallion, to make them amends for the 


late gucer converſation he had obſerved ;. when every one 
loſing all patience, took up their hats and went away with- 


out faying a word. 2 


„ #47 I 


Traps far the rocks are deſcribed on which is ſplit the bark 


of good manners, and all thoſe peſſengers of lite ſet adrift cho 
would arrive at the character of being agreeable, . 


*# 2 


Davxe 


* 
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Havre conducted you to the door of uo 
febool, you muſt enter and practice the precepts here lai 

down, (avoiding all pofttiveneſs and affefation ) and make 
what further obſervations your experience can diſcover. 
Your beſt way to improve will be from converſation with 
the Fala Sex; who, in general, poſſeſs all the accompliſh 
ments of politeneſs in an eminent degree, and ar#qualified 


may arrive at the ſummit of Mount Pleaſant, 


1 


OF THE SUPREMESBEING AND CREAT@R OF 
THE UNIVERSE; AND HIS INFLUENCE AND- 
DOMINION OVER ALL HIS WONDERFUL 
WORKS. | 


« - 
As we cannot but conceive the univerſe as depending on 
the firſt cauſe and chief mover, whom it would be abſurd, 
not to ſay impiaus, to exclude from acting in it; ſo we have 
ſome hints of the manner in which he operates in zatzre; 
from the /aws which we find eftablified in it. Though he 


is the ſource of all efficacy, yet'we find that place is left. 


for 2 cauſes to act in ſubordination to him; and 
mechaniſm has its ſhare in carrying on the great ſcheme of 
nature. The eftabliſhing the equality of action and re- 
action, even in thoſe powers which ſeem to ſurpaſs 
mechaniſm, and to be more immediately derived from them, 
ſeems to be an indication, that thoſe powers, while they 
' derive their efficacy from him, REPO in a certain 
degree, circumſcribed lated in "_— | 
mechanical principles: and that they are to 
ſidered as mere 1 iate- volitions of his, (as they are 


be con 


_ often repreſented), but rather as inftruments made by him, 


to perform the purpoſes for which he intended them. 


For example; if the moſt ible phenomena in nature be- 
produced by a rare Elaſtic arberial medium, as Sir aue 
Newten conjectured, the whole efficacy of this medium muſt 
be reſolved into his and will, who is the ſupreme 


cauſe. This, however, does not hinder but that the Tame | 


medium may he ſubject te the like Jaws as other elaſtic fluids, 
in its actions and vibrations; and that if its nature were 
better known to us, we might make curious and uſeful 
diſcoveries concerning its effect from thoſe /aws. It is 


eaſy to ſee that this conjecture no way derogates from the 
government and influences of the deity, while it leaves us 


at liberty to purſue our enquiries concerning the nature and 
Operations 


— 
= 


tions by 


" 


.# 
to teach the Urile & Dulci; by whoſe means, alone, ou 
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operations of ſuch a edu: Whereas, they who haſtily 
reſolve thoſe powers into immediate volitions of the ſupreme 
cauſe, without admitting any intermediate , inſtruments, 
put an end to our enquiries at once, and deprive us of what 
is probably the moſt ſublime part of philoſophy, by repre- 
ſenting it as imaginary and fifitievs; by which means they 
hurt thoſe iztereffs which they appear ſo ſanguine to promote; 
for the higher we riſe in the ſcale of nature towards the 
= ſupreme cauſe, the views we have from philoſophy appear 
more beautiful and extenſive, Nor is there any thi 
extraordinary in what is here repreſented, concerning the 
manner in which the ſupreme cauſe acts in the univerſe, by 
empling ſubordinate inftruments and agents, which are 
allowed to have their proper force and efficacy: For this 
we know is the caſe in the common courſe of nature; where 
we find gravity, attraction, repulfion, &c. conſtantly com- 
bined 1 with the principles of mechaniſm. 
And we ſee no reaſon why it ſhould not likewiſe take place 
in the more ſubtil and abſtruſe phenomena and motions of 
the ſyſtem. It has been demonſtrated by ingenions men, 
that great revolutions have happened in former times,” on 
the ſurface of the ezrth ; particularly from the phenomena 
of the ffrata, which ſometimes are found to be in a very 
regular manner, and ſometimes to be broken and ſeparated 
from each other to very confiderable diſtances, where they * 
are found again in the ſame order; from the impreſſ:ons of 
plants left upon the Barde bodies, dug deep out of the 
earth, and in places where ſuch plants are not now found 
to grow; and from bones of animals both of land and ſea, 
_ diſcovered ſome hundreds of yards beneath the preſent 
ſurface of thg earth, and at very, great diſtances from the 


Some philoſophers explain theſe'ghanges by the revolutions 

| 8 or on eee. 8 e! — yk Dir has 

e univerſe ent upon himſelf, ſo as to require 
to be altered by him, hol at very diſtant periods of time; 

: it does not appear to be a very important gueſtion to enquire, 
. whether theſe changes are produced by the inter vention of 

inſtruments, - or by the fame immediate influence which 

_. firſt gave things their form. te 


We cannot but take notice of one thing, that appears to 

— _ have been deſigned by the author of nature: He has made 

| it impoſſible for us to have any communication from this 
earth with the other great bodies of the univerſe, in our 

. preſent ſtate; and it is highly probable that he has likewiſe 

cut off all communicatioa betwixt the other 9 and 


5 


hetwixt the different ſyſtems. We are able by elgtenen 
to difcover very plainly mountains, precijices, and cavities, \ 
in the Moon; but who tread thoſe prec pices, or for What 
purpoſes thoſe great cavities (many ot which have a little 
elevation in the middle) ſerve, we know not; and are at a 
loſs to conceive, how this planet, without any atmoſphere, 
vapours, or ſeas, (as it is now- the common opinion of 
 afironemers ), can ſerve for like purpoſes as our eartli. 


We obſerve ſudden and ſurpriſing revolution: on the 
ſurface of the great planet Jupiter, which would be fatal 
to the inhabitants of the earth. We obſerve in them all 
enough to raiſe our curioſity, but not to ſatisfy it. 


From hence, as well as from the ſtate of the moral world, 
and many other conſiderations, we are induced to believe, 
that our preſent ſtate would be imperfect without a ſubſequent 
one; wherein our view's of nature and of its great author 
may be more clear and ſatisfactory. It does not appear to 
be ſuitable to the wiſdom that ſhines throughout all nature, 
to ſuppoſe that we ſhould ſee ſo far, and have our curiofity 
ſo much raiſed, concerning the works of God, only to be 
diſappointed at the end. | | LT 


As man is undoubtedly the chief being N this globe, 
and this: globe may be no leſs conſiderable, in the moſt 
valuable reſpects, than any other in the ſolar ſyſtem; and 
this ſyſtem, for ought we know, not inferior to any in the 
_ univerſal ſyſtem ;" ſo, if we ſhould ſuppoſe man to periſh, 
without ever arriving at a more complete knowledge of 
nature, than the very imperfect one he attains in his preſent 
«Nate; by analogy, or parity. of reaſun, we might conclude, 
that the like defires would be fruſtrated in the inhabitants 
of all other planets or Gems; and that the beautiful ſcheme = 
of nature would never be unfolded, but in an exceedingly 
imperſe& manner to any of them. This therefore natprally 
leads us ro conſider our preſent ſtate of prefaratien or 
ſor farther-udvancement: Which appears to have 
en the einn r Nhe moſthudicious philoſophers of old... 
And, whoever attentively conſiders the conſtitution of. 
human nature, particularly the defires and paſſions of men, 
which appear greatly ſupericr to their preſent objects, will 
eably be perſuaded, that man was deſigned for higher views 
than this life. Theſe the author of nature may have in e- 
ſerve, to be opened to us, at proper periods of. time, nd 
after due preparation. Surely. it is in his power to grant... 
us a far greater improvement of the facuities we already 
poſſeſs; or even to endow us with new faculties.  '{ For 
we ing things in our preſent or any flate but according to our” 
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be . 1 
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pewer e and te afſume faculties or ways of 


Me rag into the ſcheme of nature, and approaching nearer 
to himfAf, the firſt ſupreme cauſe. We Chaney not how 


far it was proper, or neceſſary, that we ſhould not be let 
into knowledge at once; but ſhould advance gradually, that, 


by comparing new objects, or new diſcoveries, with what 
was known to us before, our improvements might be more 
complete and regular; or bow far it may be neceſſary, or 
advantageous, that intelligent beings ſhould paſs through a 
kind of infancy in knowledge. For new knowledge does not 
conſiſt ſo much in our having acceſs to a new object, as in 
comparing it with others already known; obſerving its re- 
lations to them, or diſcerning what it has in common with 


them, e ee e eee 


Thus our knowledge is waftly greater than the fum of 


what all its objects ſeparately could Fifford; and when a 
new objet comes within our reach, the addition to our 


knowledge is the greater the more we already know; ſo 
that it increaſes not . but in a 


W | 
EFFECTS OF BAD COMPANY, | 


2. Has s COMPANY is ruinous 1 


ration. 
2. Judging men look on others for the compan company they , 
; according to the old proverb, eto me your com- 


_ pany, and Tl tell you the man. | 
3. Ill company often gives an incurable wound to rept. 


Tation. 
4. Revelling with proſtitutes, and parading with gamblers, 
wert thou a ting, thy reputation could not be ſafe. 
I company, like obje&s beſmeared with filthineſs, 


1, 
CEC ENS Cade hats ar rondh thih. 
. 6. ö and the reproach ol 


* * oh T%. | 7. I 


— 1 


2 CI ns 


. company is the grand engine with which the devil 
artes mort of his p mankind,*!) 214 * 1.77 1212p 
8. Il company is to be ſhunned as deadly poiſon, or 2 a 
Jars laid for your ſafety and welfare. , 
9. Unareidable and innumerable ſets nn fortunes i 
atkond the keeping bed gompany. 
— Many men have been good Ul they were Maſſon 
ciated.) wnuys Yo 37 | 
5 Pure water changes is quality and virru bypaſſing 4 
through germciont minerals.» _ | a 2 
12. When vice runs in 2 fngle Y arias or Salary it dos 7 
ſhallow ; and ſordable; but when many of theſe . 
ſtreams fall and unite into one n _ channel the 
unrvary are drowned therein. te W711 
1 Good and wiſe. aſſociates are like princes in offentive - 
d defenfive leagues againſt the common enemy; one isa 
* for the · mutual ſaſety and protect ĩon of the other. 
Bad companions and aſſociates, like a jacl o lantben 
or. ES cfwidiog 1 [dead lead the nene ame. into 
| ges 4 a : | 
15. Feil companions, like the Hrens, Suro" men 4 
dangerous fellies and deſtructive due, 1 
2456. He, ho frequents cui company, requires n TON 
antidetes carried about him, than are Famed ty a #46 
viſiting his infected patients. 
17. It is Herter io have no,companien or aſſociate thau w- 
have an i// one. 2 
Acquaintence is. fimilar 40-commerct, 40 2 — 
3 with another; begun by accident, continued by 
— | or inclination, and revocable, on ae ade, ay 
* P rin tunit 99 
QF 9-1 Whew a commerce of acquaintance. happens between. 
two perſons, and is carried-0!1-to:mutual-confidence ;z- and 
if, . through, inadvertency, either finds himſelf. deceived in 
his choicg. by diſcovering the other to be ewi/-mmi he, 
by prudent and ſafe meaſures, ſhavdd: ſhake um Fac = 
Paul did. the, Hiper. HERE 2 $374. 2630 bs 4s x T3 9 
20% When eftgem is „ acquaintance, or on 
D A — il zr r5 7 
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es — ſther fan i is . 
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MIISCELL ANEOUS AND NORAL OBSERVATIONS. 


T. A Thee Kills to Catiafy bis hung r; Ae withel 
and more cruel man has often be'ra to miſery his 
| froteBier, preſerver, and deliverer, for gain. 
of | a. Of ſo /rrle moment is difference of country for do. 
/ fining a perſon's true character, that the honeſt, tender, 
and geuerous ſentiments of a wild Indien have been found 
to ſurpaſs thofe in one of a pgohrter nation. 

3. How eat the charms, how feorr-ived the triumph 
of beauty, Wttended with pride and inſoltnce ! And how 
powerful and laſting the attraction of a well-cultivated 
mind, with a condeſcending, chearful, and oblging 

viour ! 

4. Were men to pay a more ges- regard! b et, 
in their choice of a fartner for life, the fair ſex would, 
doubtleſs, be more careful to adorn their minds, inftead of 

| — ep. ſo much to dreſs and the fading charms of their 


The force of true wifdom is ſeen, in the practices of 
life, to reſtrain or change the worlt diſpoſitions, though - 
ever ſo ſtrongly ſeated in the conſti ution. 

6. The generous mind wilt never value. itſelf upon what | 
„ - og noon, 
employ 

7 — 4 befotdeming; regular conduct, 

| and a juſt ſenſe of things, to a lorn a great eſtate - Were 

ö | this rule more generally obſerved, we ſhould not fo _ 

| ſee mean ſpirits, and rude and ridiculous bebawiorr, in men 
of fortune; whoſe wealth only ſerves- the more monly to 
expo'e them 10 contempt and ridicule ! . CENT 

8. It is impoſſible for 'a mind, untainted with mean 
intereſted wiews, not to feel a variety ei ee, rom ſeeing”, 

the worthy and amiable in deep diſtreſs. 

9. How cruel do2s that tyrant appear, who arrogates to 
| himſelf a power over the children to which he is guardian; 
and ſacrifices to his own grovelling pailion, and ſuc : ative | 
views, their real happineſs ! to promote which appinęſs | 
was the real defign and limits of his authority. Vet we 
find there are frequent iaſtances of ſuch men — exiſted. 

10. How hard it is for a h man to diveſt himfelf of his 
fond conceit of his own abilities, when employed in a wu 
cauſe ! & moderate opinion of ourſelves is perhaps one of 
the laſt virtues we ſhall attain to. 

Es 11. Of boro litile value and dependance are the | 
| proteiions © of love and friendſhip, in a heart abandone 2 


3 — - 


he wit faces of paſſion aying from ene extreme ts 
another BY 
| 22, It is ęrudent ſometimes to {mother reſentment, and 
even to repay great offences with great benefits. By theſe 
means we may gain over a powerful and dangerous enemy 
to become a fa thſul and ſoars friend; as well as to enjoy the 
godl; ike pleaſure of returning good for evil. 
T3. The baſeft returns ſor the greareff obligations raiſe a 
berror in the honeſt mind, ſhocking to human nature! 
Yet we may Barn, from the exemplary danger of liſtening 
to temptation, how ſoon it may ſeduce us to ien to what 
we moſt derefted! For, he who can be falſe to his God, 
and can make his religion ſubſer vient to his inter , is not 
likely to prove true to his friend. 
14. This world, or ſtate of being, may be likened to an 
Inn, where one e is continually paſſing off, and 
| another ſucceed 
215. Let none, f er inſignificant he may ny him- © 
felf, imagine that be is negle#ed Ly bis Creator. 1 | 
tation, as far as it is prowidential, is fe by — 
n midi 


Who ſees with Fa; as God 0 all, 
Ae. e . EA 


| There is ſcarce a paſſion that gives a warmer glow to 
5 heart than gratitude: It is the foundation of every 
| K. and man; but can ot dwell in contrated 
17. Kind and 92 action: often meet with return, | 
| when long forgot the dor. | 
18. The i// — of ſeverity to youth, for little Hau, 
ſtriking with terror their tender minds, is very obvious 
| as it puts them upon all kinds of ſhifts, or arts of evaſion, 
2 V e : * gas corrupting their native 
neſty and ſimplicity; v ought, as a principle, 
to be carefully cul ved and ſuccoured. 4 | 
19. Prudence and patience are remedies for the deepeſt 
afflictions and diſtreſs. 


20. As we treat Others, we may one time or other ex · 
/ pe te be kreated.. wy 


a2 t. The folly of the bermetie art, and of firetching life 
vs its A date, is 90 and contrary to good 


What folly: and impicty appear in fome, who find 
ſaute with the appoietments of infinite wiſdom ! and would 
relorm the N conſtitution of things ! 


„„ 0 2 ; 23 Mutual 


#3 
* 


” Fi: Mutcal depend ance of nation ih neceſſary to \preſer 8 
the beauty, erder, and <vell-being of ſociet . 
24. A ccmpaſfinate action carries its own reward. 
3. In the, courſe of prozwdence, ,0ccurrenges, ſeemingly 
ai if in We prove greatly e in the 


event. 
26. As we know not how we ſhould behave | in a _ 
= it teaches. us to be ſatisfied with The ſtation Votted 
5 
e Thoſe refreefs do the moſt roed, given in the leaft 
offen ve manner; when, by ſome iſtang hint, . N 
© Hender his own accuſer, 1 £4." 
28. As we cannot limit the divine aminipatence, ſo it is 
rai to buſy gurt in ſpeculajiqus we = 8 
* 


0 f 9 All that is neceſſary ſor us to know. of Korg *. . 


"% 3 before us; and we can have * certain kpowl-dge 


beyond our real ideas. 
30. Mr. Addiſen obſerves in his Spefiatory a ee 


uefa know ledge for both ſexes) that we are not, at preſept, 


* 


1. 


_ 


2 


in a ſituation to judge of the counſels by which frevidence 
acts, ſince but Zzele arrives at our. knowledge, and even 
that little 'we diſcern but imperfec lg. And thoſe en, 
the peruiſten of which ſeems now to accuſe the divine 
goodneſs, may, in the cen Far of all things, both 


f his goodneſs and exatr his Wiſgom.. i. „ {v4 


31. Moral goed and eri are ſeen to, productive all 
the es 85 miſery i in the World. q bs WW 
* SO erreneous is human Jngemept 5 hat granting Our 
ame world, ſometimes, de the great 8 conn to 


do, 

, FE We betiold dj ferent n; nations. OE nt privy - 
to heaven for each other's defeat or deſtruction; 5 inſtend 
ede the, merit of their ſeperate, ages ino eo 8 


34. A "reliance on divine | prov; dence, and afcaibing aur 

* * to. Cod*s power, is the only ſure, way to Engage 

his protection; and to g2in that firmneſs of mind which 

nothing elſe gan afford. For he, who. holds. the under ſe 

in dependance and exiſtence, can eaſily. ayert the moſt 

42 miſchief; and, by  unferſecn ee . is upon 
_ the head 1 * 

35. To him who formed us all of one clay, it is . 
many jnſtances that the liſe of the. m2 Aave has the 
ſame proteQion as that of the e bero,, and is a8 pro- 
Videntially guarded. tm 


36. The wiſe author of nature has fo ordered the con- 
ſtitution 


- * 4 
* 7 n 
——— 2 
_ 5 *. 6 


ſtitution of the human mind, for the mutual happineſs ahd 
preſervation of the human ſpecies, that the pure joys of 
natural affection for our children give us a delight hardly to 
be equalled. How greatly, therefore, are thoſe their own 
enemies, who ſuffer their vicious paſſions. to interrupt or 
8 geſtroy theſh ſobd enjoyments, and thoſe of friend- 


Wy: One crime, commirted with impunity, leads'to the 
commitment of a greater, till the hopes of concealment * 
minate in remorſe and puniſhment ! 

38. An 1 and inſulent diſpoſition . 

— and often meets with humbling circumſtances. 

39- Happy is that diſpeſtion which is brought to a juſt 
ſenſe of its own demerits. 

40. We learn, from viſible inſtances, how great an 
Injury thoſe parents do to their children, who breed them 
up in a way they are not likely to ſupport. - 

41. As we know not how ſoon a reverſe of fortune may 
ſet our inferiors above us, we ſhould learn from thence 
never to'behaye diſd ;ſdainfully to any. 

N eee e oſten 8 
to vjage; an rejoices at an opportrnity wi 
n. — the conduct of an ingrate is altered. Tg 

43. An infinite diſproportion or difference is ſeen, 
a tyrant governed by his cruel jealouſies and 
raging paſſions, and a mind tempered with wiſdom and 
| benevolence; The horrors veer wes by contraſt, 

n amĩableneſs of the other 

44. The haugh ane dealt with deceitfully ; 
his —_— furniſhes huis beſt friends wk arts to evade his 


45. "Among e e minds, we for grandeur 


make no part of ral happineſs. | 

46. How dreadful. a temptation is extreme poverty ! 
bat + borne with reſolution and patience, © innocence is a 
happy ſtate, when compared to any relief” of it purchaſed 
dy gut, and the reproach of a bad conſcience. 

47- What a commanding awe is ire feen to have over 
the viciews heart, hen it checks the - fluſhed /iberzine, in 
2 height of his promiſed: Area from cſtroying 

1 35 pe 

He becomes 2 victim eren ai dan 
rewarder of virtue, when he preſerves: "now atens be 
weben wi defiity |: 


49- From the immorality of fervants, derived from cx. 
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of them, flows that irreũ ſtible torrent of Afr which 
ſpreads through all ranks of liſGG. 1 
Jo. Old age, by means of ill example *. imeoralley, 
is oppreſſed with beggary; youth are drawn into the co 
mitment of thurthers and robberies from the Game” evil 
51. If we » contdder the happineſs which reſults from a 
fatherly conduct of maſters towards ſervinits under their 
inſpection and notice, it would enedufage every moral 


man to uſe. bis influence towards their well. doing, itftead = 


of exerciũng a kbertint behaviour, ſo ; ys ns and fright- 


bo gr gui er 10 — 4 
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2 Bis OY ; #7 in 37: 32070 21 11 344 2 
£2 5 + 3. | | | * 1 r 
ON THE ADVANTAGES. 170 BE GAINED JFROM 
er COMPANY: 3 
1 : lt; Te 3 rn 
1. 418 the bee fucks honey from every flower, (whe- 
5 growing in the fehl, or in the garden,) from which the 
rider alſo extrafts his poiſon; ſo a providem man, let Ms 
company be what it will, may gain advantage /from it; 
while the indifcreet and nnn. man is worſted by 
Senne 471 290 2079361 
2: Wiſe men improve themſelves Favs ras qualities : . 
for when vice beats up-for recruits; as ſoon as her ugly form 
is diſcovered, inſtead of wy ſhe ſrightens her attendants, 
Who fly 10 virtue 'n ſtandard for! refuge, and 3 y 
take on in her corps. 
3. Every:mag learns.-to cortect his den faults by ſwing 
how — 1 thoſe deformities appear in others. 
A drualan fellow, wallowing in a tennel, would make 
lieve, at firſt fight, that Cires ius transformed him into 
N as the ſoldiers, of . Ulyſſes, in Homer's fable s ee 
transformed, an a like occaſion: Heing a leffon of * 
tion, in Hemer, againſt ſuch beſtialit y,. | 
5. Choler, paſſion, and inſolent pride; by being ſeen, 
correct thoſe defſormuiĩes in others 
6. Some have imagined, that cruel. —— wit be 


tanſmigrated. into 3 and 3 + Laney oh to 
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mit. That 3 4 Will be. — 2755 . wit- 


_nedes Z and that; everV one Wo, bay diſhonar 

n migrat ap ee 

mot N of his demerits. Lakhs = nos 1 — 
e BEEF, - 

"fligetes grow the ng ag ep bh vagzi gi ivo 

2 der example. nor prec * | matters 

gion can be, an, abſolute S ce 0 

Lee a0 experienge- e oy. 222 
nowledge of men and things, that muſt 


_ doubling ang, turnings of the world. « 912 
Fa Nag” Vince, in the ſta 57 e life, rn e 
the future, is at impoible, that ,any,man on kaxe.ma bis 
Juciafſer + infallible rules to direct EPs ne 
. wh 011068: and things my alter. rg 

%, In ſome things, men will tall.hort of thoſe who went 
[bglore ahem z. i Maier they: will gp. bye A en 


im per fect beings are men Dor —— »d t 27 


* 15. As the induſtrious bee gathers hens — nds of 
owers, for f ri kinds 
» ſo (like men gather. — — 2 


company) ſhe completes the com 
ther the boney gathered from 8 . 
of ac- 
aaa, feom the 


16. It N care, in conver ation, and c 
quaintancb/ te diſtinguiſti the 
 countty ſeit: and wortineſs fort! This ig dene dy obſerving. 
every good and bad talent, without diflike or prejadiee e 
any mat. D ,antioigap2e 4 
17. Av men cannòt paſy through!the World without 
meetiog vie in thely paſfigey To'When weyment It, th 
ſhould make the beſt uſe of it; that they na 
intimate NH er 'infedte by" it. 3s "ior b. 1 wonlT 4 
18. The E- of og . | im proved to ce 
doing fon futgre 8607 197 79% * W 85700 > 
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man will navigate himſelf into the harbour of ſafety and 
happineſs in any company, 
| ar. As embaſſadors irom foreign ſtates avail themſelves 
of all advanrayer they are ſent to take, fo mankind, ſent 
hither to avail themſelves of the happineſs of a future Nate, 
mould g Aus much empire on that dominion as they can : 
who, like the pbyfcians, by correcting Felſer, ſhould make 
Ede for the mind's health; which of its on na- 
ture, and without ſuctr neceffary correction, is deftraftive' to 
the human being. 
232. The imperfeHions and depravities of the preſent * 
fate, with alf the different modes of pleaſure and pain con- 
deren, are ſuch, that the be and wiſeſt human being may, 
with reaſon, wiſh tor a tranſlation from this to ſome other 
ord, or ſituation of being, among the inmwmerable wirlds,. 
revolving in infinite ſpace, either viſible or remote from 
fight ; in hopes that there is ſome ſtate amongſt them to be 
ſound, of more fabſtantiat and permanent happineſs than 
hat, from experience, can be enjoyed upon an our con- 
23. If the multiplication of our faculties of Weinen, ; 
and the enlargement of our underflanding, connected with a 
ſubſtance fitted for ſuch a change, (not affected by bunyer, 
bie, beat,” cold, pain, &c.) could be once our enjoyed 
from ch without a poſſibility 6f a future death, or a falling 
: that ſtate, ſtill advancing in perfection, to what a pitch 
(O mxyixITE and senzr CngaTer 9 _ 
wy rien be arrived ! 


© CHANGE. or ACQUAINTANCE. | 


BY OBSERVATOR. 


* N or friendſhip, eee, like 
a broken league, or a cloud by Gs wineey when the con- 
. digions are forfeited. 
2. Acquaintance, founded on ſelf-intereſt and fel6 
views, changes with advantage, and new proſpects. 

+ The r e in renne ine firſt | 


4- There is no right of furnre acquaintance founded in 
the cuſtom of preſent intimacy. 
8. Choice, or liberty, will warrant an akeration in 
or acquaintance, oa a ſufficient cauſe aſſigned. 
Efteem is ſorfeited in friendſhip, as well as in /owve. -/ 
7. Gratitude, entailed by a generous benefaffor, ſhould * 
acknowledged as à debt due, 2 an for 
wright obligations receives, N Lan 1. T, 
9 


1 forbid ratitu to forbid human; duty 

9. Praiſe For % find 11805 of 1 25 2 
fear id A „ of Battery] ard/at #40 befufptAed of 
Ancerity, when ations do not Congur to rn ** hearts 
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THE DUTY pr MAN _ INFERRED FROM THE 
Wok ks OF CREATION; ox NATURAL RELI- 


; Conrruerarmo the infaite variety and grandeur of 
| the works of creation, eſpecially thoſe wwerks which come 
moſt under our obſervation, that coneern the ſciences to 
know, will the moſt exalt our ideas ot the Creator's greatneſs 
and goodneſs ; and the moſt excite, our gratitude. and 
homage to the author of all things, for the powers, faculties, 
and benefits we enjoy. To anderfand which, is: the proper 
fubje& of moral philoſophy, of human happineſs. In 
the dependance, connexion, fcheme, union, barmony, and 
prefervation of the works of creation is. . the duty 
_ of man, in reſpect to the Creater of all things, and the 
- Men, like the planes, firſt received their being upon this 
er 
22 jon, reaſon, and judgement, a | 
their faculties com Who were here firſt conſcious 
were likew.ſe made conſcious their power to dg good or 
- hurt, in reſpect to esch others ple aſure or pain. Whence- 
n u irre, that mem were ereated as infiruments or agents 
of the divine Providence, to obey his will, and execute the 
purpoſes of creation, according to the laws of civil govern- 
ment, (dictated and infpired by God,) under which they 
And ruling over kings and Kingdom a. 


e i appear wore ercated"in high and Jow fub- 
_ ordination, under the divine power and influence, and the 

direction of one another, to act in mutual concert for each 
other's dependance and happineſs: In which a deviation 
from the laws of nature, and the general good of creation, 

can never be ſuppoſed, 0 the diſorder, confuſion, or de- 
ſtruction of any part thereof, h ch would be to ſubvert and 
deſtroy the peace, order, and harmony of the whole. That 
fince the beauty, order, and good of the whole creation is 
evidently ſupported. and preſerved by the infinite wiſdom 
and power 'of an almighty Creator, he muſt be virtrally 
preſent every where, by his eſſence, to direct and inſtuence 
the th, or, s delegated powers and commands to 
his miniſters and agents, in their ſeveral appointed * 


K« 


V5 © 
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and fubordintions, amid er N — * 
in the infinite „ are en to regulate and $0= 
vern under him. 


Tx which ſeveral . Aations and e 
power and influence, every intelligent being created ſhould - 
co-operate to the great end or deſign of the whole: 
Wherein the inanimate and ſenſitive parts of creation, with 
the whole ſpecies of animals, governed by the laws of 
nature and inſtinct, never deviate. And man; and other 
intelligences, by their freedom only, can fail of their duty; 
like the leſſer wheels and movements of a grand mactine, 
always going true to anſwer one main end, except diſturbed 
and e to go .. * n into the hands of wilſul 
miſzuiders. 24 41210 04 #40. Oi 7 10 1 


Hue it alſo appears; 4 the firſt cauſe of infnt e na- 
ture, and of nature's whole ſcheme, could have no begin- 5 
nins; thereſore the canſe muſt be infinite in power and 
wiſdom, which muſt be Gd; who therefore muſt exiſt 
neceſſarily, (independent. of creation, or of any power or 
þeing;) and therefore can never ceaſe to exiſt, from eter- 
nity to eternity; without a offibility of ever changing his 
exiſt-nce to non-entity. Who, being able to do all c 
poſſible and conſiſtent with his own — N 


periections to do, yet canner der ay e, 


Wuo is the 2 of all life, wiſdom, r, glory, 
and happineſs, as well as the cauſe and fy 

of all created being, of all material forms, and of every” 

other ſubſtance whatſoever, that can be ſeen of compre 

hended: In and by whom 41 ebings ferfetually* ſubſift ; 5 

whoſe F 

prehenſibie. 


I 
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Hz ver it is inferred, that all thoſe hteilgene beings, 
holding their exiſtence and degrees of exeellnet under 
him, who are «conſcious of their freedom to act or forbear to 
' at, and of being ſubject to his las and protection, are by 
that conſciouſneſs bound to obey and perform the duty re- 
ired of them, in each * ſupertot or inferior 
ation of life, in the ſcale: of ſubordinare intelligent being. 
And thence it is 3 inferred, that thoſe intelligent 
beings, who depend on his power and goodneſs in every 
ſtate, ſhould not only, in duty, ſubmit to and obey his laws, 
but are bound, in gratitude, to be thankful for his benefits 
received, with humble proſtratiors, worſhip, and adoration. 
Who, if they expect to de made aher happy, br continued 
in the happineſs they at 9 enjoy, mon his 3 


e 


—— 


Teſs favour and bou tz, ſhould ſolicit She tinuance, ol 
ür farour, fene, ah nd "Tupport, ere and hereafter.” 
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nee ie well follow, that gde e eee 
in the practice of morality depending us a rational ay 
naturil religiza, (and nt * bn enthuſiaſtic A e e 
improved by trie 8 and revelation; in praying „ homa age 
worthip; adoration; thahkſfgivingz, and ſoliciting vo ot. | 


4 


the Giver of all-Benefits, and Supreme of all Beings, © © 


T nis natural and moral religion, improved by true faith; 
chiefly conſiſts ĩd the Lowe of G and Many and doing te 
others as r wwenld be dane unta 3 being (as we alte told by 
the great Example and Saviour the ſum 4 k 
ſubſtance of-the-g oſpe/. t BRL ON o O nn 
Fox who does good or "He; to "oils, ſets a PN 
example ſor others to do the like good or hurt to iu mit If. 
Whence, on the one, hand, procetd friendſhip; ſriendiy 
allances, kindneſſes, and the ſeveral banefi ta rom dong 
good. to others, that happen to men linked i ſociety as, 
on the other hand, proceed-quarrek,: hatred;: malice, effu- 
ſion, of blopd, and a] the mſchiets. and evil, confequent 
from doing hurt to others, that „ appar in their 
own, or trom other natious: Of wytuch he- divine Socrates 
(Who was an example and. lutlerer defore Cbriſ, ſor ſhe wing 
men their errors of. action) gave us a clear demonſtration, 
as to the effects of moral or im moral conduct. Py 


AcAiNST. mankind's "reaſons ard. ſober anpraba the” 
ſexeral 3 impianted Fee ee pallons- clons, the 
tions are. 5 be ,continually - making war and 
cauſing their. ppinefs and milery,; To: oppoſe and 

5 er ch, pajris. and affellienis is tbe, work of a 


AT; 


pher and a Cbriſlian, and of parents, by- an early 


education, to perform. | 
21 ty Ua en ene 35-3 nan 


15 ren Nature” e link you ſtrike: , Md 
IJentbh or ten thouſandth, break the 2 like. ** 
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Curious Recreations. 


p * of 


"PART It. „ 
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Previous to theſe Recreations with the Cards, it will be neceſſary 
to explain the Method of making the-Paſs : That is, bringing 
a certain number of Cards from the Bottom of the Pack to the 
Top; as many of theſe Recreations depend on that Manauwre. 


| How the pack of cards in your right hand, ſo that the 
palm of your hand may be under the cards; place the thumb 
of that hand en one fide of the pack, the firſt, ſecond, and 
third fingers on the other fide, and your little finger between 
_ thoſe cards that are to be brought to the top, and the reſt 
of the pack, Then place your left hand over the cards, in 
ſuch manner, that the thumb may be at C, (PL I. Fig. 
1, and 2.) the fore - finger at A, and the other fingers at B. 


Tur hands and the two parts of the cards being thus diſ- 
poſed, you draw off the lower cards confined by the Fttle 
finger and the other parts of the right hand, and place them, 
with an imperceptible motion, on the top of the pack. 


Ir is quite neceſſary, beſore you attempt any of the re- 
coreations that depend on making the paſs, thet you can 
perform it ſo dextrouſly that the eye cannot diſtinguiſh the 

motion of your hand; otherwiſe, inſtead of deceiving others 

you will expoſe yourſelf. * It is alſo proper that the cards 
make no noiſe, as that will occafion ſuſpicion. This dex- 
terity is not to be attained without ſome practice. 


1 Ir 
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Ir will be neceſſary in ſeveral of the following recreations 
to have a pack of cards, including one or more that are a 
ſmall matter longer or wider than the reſt, a proper method 
of preparing which will be given in the courſe of theſe re- 
Creations. | | | 


The Card of Divination. 


HAVE a pack in which there is a long card; open the 
pack at that part where the long card is, and preſent the 
pack to a perſon in ſuch manner that he will naturally draw 
that card. He is then to put it into any part of the pack, 
aud ſhuffle the cards. You take the pack and offer the 
ſame card in like manner to a ſecond or third perſon ; ob- 
ſerving, however, that they do not ſtand near enough to 
ſee the card each other draws. You then draw ſeveral cards 
yourtelf, among which is the long card, and aſk each of the 
parties if his card be among thoſe cards, and he will natu- 
rally ſay yes, as they have all drawn the ſame card. You 
then ſhuffle all the cards together, and cutting them at the 
Jong card, you hold it before the firſt perſon, ſo that the 
others may not ſee it, and tell him that is his card. You 
then put it again in the pack, and ſhuffling them a ſecond 
time, you cut again at the ſame card, and hold it in like 
manner to the ſecond perſon, and fo of the reſt. 


IF the firſt perſon ſhould not draw the long card, each of 
the parties muſt draw different cards; when cutting the 
pack at the long card, you put thoſe they have drawn over 
it, and ſeeming to ſhuffle the cards ndiſcriminately, you 
cut them again at the long card, and ſhow one of them his 
card. You then ſhuffle and cut again in the ſame manner, 
and ſhow another perſon his card, and fo on: remembering 
that the card drawn off by the laſt perſon is the firſt next the 


long card; and ſo of the others. 

Tuis recreation may be performed without the long card, 
in the following manner. Let a perſon draw any card 
whatever, and replace it in the pack: you then make the 
paſs, and bring that card to the top of the pack, and ſhuffte 
them without loſing ſight oi that. card. You then offer that 
card to a ſecond perſon, that he may draw it, and put it in 
the middle of the pack. You make the paſs and ſhuffle the 
cards a ſecond time, in the ſame manner, and offer the card 
£0 a third perſon, and ſo again to a fourth or fifth, as is 


more fully explained further on. | 
Tax is frequently exhibited another experiment, ſimilar 


to this, which is by making a perſon draw the long _ 
5 then 


R 
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then giving him the pack, you tell him to place his card 
where he pleaſes, aud ſhuffle them, and you will then name 
his card, or cut the pack where it is. You may alſo tell 


him to put the pack in his pocket, and you will draw the 


card, which you may eaſily do by the touch. 


The Four confederate Cards. 


YOU let a perſon draw any four cards from the pack, 
and tell him to think on one of them. When he returns 
you the four cards you dextrouſly place two of them under 
the pack and two on the top. Under thoſe at the hottom 
you place four cards of any ſort, and then taking eight or 


ten from the bottom cards, you ſpread them on the table, 


and aſk the perſon if the card he fixed on be among them. 
Tf he ſay no, you are ſure it is one of the two cards on the 
top. You then paſs thoſe two cards to the „ and 
drawing off the loweſt of them, you aſk if that t his 
card. If he again ſay no, you take that card up, and bid 
him draw his card from the bottom of the | 


Ir the perſon ſay his card is among thoſe. you firffifrew 
from the bottom, you muſt dextrouſly take up the four 
cards that you put under them, and placing thoſe on the 
top, let the other two be the bottom cards of the pa 
which you are to draw in the manner before deſcribed, 


The numerical Card. | 
| LET the long card be the fixteenth in a pack of piquet 


cards. Take ten or twelve cards from the top of the pack, 


and ſpreading them on the table defire a perſon. to think of 
any one of them, and to obſerve the number it is from the 
firſt card. Make the paſs at the long card, which will then 


be at the bottom. Then aſk the party the number his card 
was at, and counting to yourſelf from that number to 16, 


turning the cards up one by one, from the bottom. Then 
ſtop, at the ſeventeenth card, and aſk the perſon if he has 
ſeen his card, when he will ſay zo. You then aſk him how 


many more cards you ſhall draw before his card appears 


and when he has named the number, you draw the 
afide with your finger, and turn up the number of cards he 
propoſed, and then throw down the card he fixed on. 


| Divination by the Sword. 


AFTER a card has been drawn you place it under the 
long card, and by ſhuffling 22 you bring it + 
> | * , : 


- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the top of the pack. Then lay, or throw, the pack on the 
ground, obſerving where the top card lays. A handker- 
chief is then bound over your eyes, in fuch manner how- 
ever that you can ſee the ground, which may be eaſily done. 
A ſword is then put into your hand, with which you touch 
ſeveral of the cards, ſeemingly in great doubt, but never 


loſing fight of the top card, in which at laſt you fix the 


point of the ſword, and preſent it to him who drew it. 
Two or three cards may be diſcovered in the ſame manner, 
that is, by placing them under the long card, and then 
bringing them to the top of the pack. : 


Te Card thought on per ferce. 


YOU ſpread part of a pack of cards before a perſon, in 
fuch manner that one of the picture cards only is completely 
viſible. You then tell him to think on one of tkoſe cards, 
obſervigg attentively if he fix his eye on the picture card. 
When Ways he has determined, you ſhuffle the cards, 
and turning them up, one by one, you tell him, That is his 


I 2 does not appear to fix his eye on the pictured card, 
or if he ſpread the cards in order to fix on another, you tell 


kim to draw the card he chooſes, and then by placing it 


under the long card you perſorm ſome other recreation. It 
is ſeaſy to conceive that this recreation may fail, and that it 
ſhould not be attempted with thoſe who are converſant 
with deceptions of this ſort. 


Tbe tranſmutable Cardi. 5 


YOU muſt have in the pack two cards of the ſame ſort, 
fuppoſe the king of ſpades. One of theſe is to he placed 
next the bottom card, which may be the ſeven of hearts, or 


any other card. The other is to be placed at top. You 


then ſhuffle the cards, without diſplacing thoſe three cards, 
and ſhow a perſon that the bottom card is the ſeven of 
hearts. Then drawing that card privately aſide with your 
finger, which you have wetred for that purpoſe, you take 
the king of ſpades from the bottom, which the perſon ſup. 
oſes to be the ſeven of hearts, and hy it on the table, tel- 

ng him to cover it with his hand. You then ſhuffle the 
cards again, without difplacing the firſt and laſt card, and 
paſſing the other king ot ſpades at the top to the bottom, 
you ſhow it to another perſon. Youithen draw that pri- 
vately away, and taking the bottom card, which will then 


be the ſeven of hearts, you lay that on the table, and wel 


* 
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the ſecond perſon, who believes it to be the king of ſpades, 
to cover it with his hand, ? h 
You then command the ſeven of hearts, which is ſup- 
ſed to be under the hand of the firſt perſon, to change 
into the king of ſpades; and the king of ſpades, which is 
ſuppoſed to be under the hand of the fecond perſon, to 
change into the ſeven of hearts; and when the two parties 
take their hands off, and turn up the cards, they will ſee, 
to their no ſmall aſtoniſhment, after having ſo carefully ob- 
ſerved the bottom cards, that your commands are pun&u. 
ally obeyed. | 


The Three magical Parties. | 
| YOU are to offer the long card to any one, that he may 


draw it, and place it again in any part of the pack hethinks 


proper. You then make the paſs, and bring that card to 
the top of the pack. You next divide the pack into three 
heaps, obſerving to put the long card in the middle 
as that is moſt commonly choſe, - You then demand of th 
perſon which of the heaps the card he drew ſhall be in. If 
he reply in the middle parcel, you immediately ſhow him 
the card. But if he ſay in either of the others, you take all 
the cards in your hand, placing the parcel he has named 
over the other two, obſerving to — your litile finger between 
that and the middle heap, at top of which is the card 
he drew. You then aſk at what number in that heap he 


will have his card appear. If he ſay, for example, the fixth 


card, you tell down five cards from the top of the pack, 
and then dextrouſly making the paſs, you bring the long 
card to the top, and tell it down as the fixth. | | 


PREPARE a pack of cards, by cutting one end of them 
about one-tenth of an inch narrower than the other : then 
offer the pack to any one that he may draw a card; place 
the pack on the table, and obſerve carefully if he turn the 
card while he is looking at it: if he do not, when you take 
the pack from the table, you offer the other end of it for 
him to inſert that card; but if he turn the card, you then 
offer him the ſame end of the pack, You afterwards offer 
the cards to a ſecond or third perſon, for them to draw and 

ce a card in the ſame manner. You then let any one 
 ſhuffile the card and taking them again in your own hand, 


as you turn them up one by one, you cafily perceive by the 


touch which thoſe cards are that have been inverted, and 
n ä Hing 


laying the firſt of them down on the table, you aſk the 
perſon if that card, be his, if he ſay u, you aſk the ſame of 
the ſecond perſon, and if he ſay nc, you tell the third perſon 
it is his card; and fo of the fecond and third cards. You 
ſhould lay the pack on the table after each perſon has drawn 
his card, and turn it dextroufly 1 in taking it up, when it is 
to be turned, that the experiment may not appear to depend. 
on the cards being inverted. 


The Card diſcovered by the Touch or Smell. 


YOU offer the long card, or any other that-you nt 
and as the perſon who has drawn it holds it in his hand, you 
pretend to feel the pips or figure on the under fide by your 
fore finger; or you ſagacioully ſmell to it, and then pro- 
nounce what card it is. 


IF it be the long card, you may give the pack to the 
perſon who drew it, and leave him at liberty either to re- 
place it, or not. Then taking the. pack, you fecl im- 
mediately whether it be there or not, and ſhuffling the cards 
in a careleſs manner, without gg at them, you pro- 
nounce accordingly. 


* 


The bmprebinfpble? Tran poſes, 


TAKE a cand, the ſame as your long card, and rolling it 
up very cloſe, put it in an egg, by making a hole as ſmall 
as poſſible, and which you are to fill up carefully with white 
wax. You then offer the long card to be drawn, and when 
it is replaced in the pack you ſhuffle the cards ſeveral times, 
giving the egg to the perſon who drew the card, and while 
he is breaking it, you privately withdraw the long card, 
that it may appear, upon 1 the cards, to have 
gone from the pack into the egg is recreation may be 
rendered more ſurpriſing by having ſeveral eggs, in each of 
which is placed a card of the ſame ſort, and then giving the 
perſon the liberty to chooſe which egg he thinks fit. 


Tais deception may be ſtill further diyerlified. by having, 
as me ſt public performers have, a confederate, who is pre- 
viouſly to know the egg in which the card is placed; for 
you may then break the other eggs, and ſhow that the 'onl 
one that contains a * is that in which 0 directed it to 
be. 


e Fe eee 
TH ls recreation is to be performed by a conſederate, who 
1 perf es 
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_ Ts previouſly to know the card you have taken from. the 

pack and put in your pocket=book.. You then preſent the 
pack to your conſederate, and deſire him to fi& on a. card, 
(which we will ſuppoſe to be the queen of diamonds) and 
then place the pack 1 the table. Vou then aſk him the 
name of the card, and when he ſays the queen of diamonds, 
you aſk him if he be not miſtaken, and if he be ſure that 
card is in the pack: when he replies in the affirmative, 
you. ſay, it might be there when you looked over the cards, 
but I believe it is now in my pocket: then defire. a third 
perſon to put his hand in your pocket, and take out your 
book, and when it is opened the card will appear. 


ExPyERIMENTS of this kind appear as wonderful to thoſe 


who have no idea of a confederacy, as they do ſimple and 
trifling to thoſe that are in the ſecre. 


To 4 tell 9 7 Card that a Perſon has wn once | touched with bis 
* rent 


THIS recreation. ald is to POSE ve e 
You previouſly agree with your confederate on certain 
signs, by which he is to denote the ſuit, and the particular 
card of each ſuit; as thus: iſ he touch the firſt button of 
his coat, it fienifies an ace; if the ſecond, . a King, &. and 
then again if he take out his handkerchief, it denotes the ſuit 


= 


— Cards thae £209 po Perſons bans ve ren frm the A 


Pact. 


-DIVIDE'a piguet pack of cards into two Sens by a long. 
2 Let the firſt part contain a quint to a king in clubs 


and ſpades, the four eights, the ten of diamonds, and ten 
ol hearts; and et the other part contain the two quart ma- 


Jars i in hearts and diamonds, the four ſevens and the four 
nines.— The cards may be n in any other manger that | 


is eaſy to be remembered. 1 7535 9 b 
Tux ſhaffie the cards, but Pe? not not co hue x any 
ofthe cards of the laſt part which are under the long card. | 
; * PEN Fou. 
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You then cut at that card, and leave the pack in two parts. 
Next, preſent the firſt of thoſe parts to a perſon, and tell 
him to draw two or three cards, and place the remainder 
on the table. You preſent the ſecond p.ircel in like manner 
to another. Then having dextroufly placed the cards drawn 
by the firſt perſon in the ſecond parcel, and thofe drxwn by 
the ſecond perſon in the firſt parcel, you ſhuffle the cards, 

obſerving to diſplace none but the upper cards. Then 
ſpreading the cards on the table, you name thoſe that each 
perſon drew; which you will very eaſily do, by obſerving 
the cardss that are changed in each parcel. | 


The Teo convertible Aces. 


ON the ace of ſpades fix with ſoap, a heart, and on the 
ace of hearts a ſpade, in ſuch manner that they will eaſily 
flip off. | 

Snow theſe two aces to the company; then taking the 
| ace of ſpades you deſire a perſon to put his foot upon it, and 

as you place it on the ground, draw away the ſpade, In 
like manner you place the ſeeming ace of hearts under the 
foot of another perſon. You then command the two cards 
to change their places; and that they obey your command, 
the two perſons, on taking up their cards, will have ocular 


ation. 


A pDzexyrrox fimilar to this is ſometimes practiſed with 
one card, ſuppoſe the ace of ſpades, over which a heart is 
paſted ſlightly. After ſhowing a perſon the card you let 
him hold one end of it, and you hold the other, and while 
you amuſe him with diſcourſe you ſlide off the heart. Then 
laying the card on the table you bid him cover it with his 
hand. You then knock under the table, and command the 
heart to turn into the ace of ſpades By deceptions like 
theſe people of little experience and much conceit are fre. 
. quently deprived of their money and rendered ridiculous. - 


To eCards in ſuch a manner as always to keep one certain 
ma | er Bottom. * * 
A PERSON wich a hard hand and ſtiff joints ſhould 
never think of playing deceptions with rhe cards, as clumſy 
fingers will not do In ſhewing tricks with cards, the 
3 point conſiſts in ſhuffling them nimbly, and yet 
eeping one certain card, either at the bottom or in ſome 
known place of the pack, four or five cards from the 
bottom; for by this, you may ſeem to work wonders ;. 
Gnce it is caſy for you to ſee, or take K 


. 


which though you are perceived to do, it will not be ſuſ- 

pected if you ſhuffle them well together, afterwards, by 

the method here to be taught, Which is this: in ſhuffling 
let the bottom card be always kept a little before, or, W 
is beſt, a little hehind all the reſt of the cards; put ĩt a li tl: 

beyond the reſt before, right over your ſore- finger, or elſe, 

which is the beſt, a little behind the reſt, ſo as the little 
finger of the left hand may flip up, and meet with it at the 
firſt ſhuffle as thick as you can, and at laſt, throw upon: 

the board the bottom card, with as many more as you 
would preſerve for any purpoſe, a little before or a little 
behind the reſt; and be ſure to let your ſore- finger, (if the 
pack be laid beſore) or your little finger, (if the pack be 
laid behind) always creep up to meet with the bottom card, 
and when you feel it, you may therg hold it till you have 
ſhuffied over again, which being done, the card which was 
firſt at the bottom will come there again; thus you may 
ſhuffle them before their faces, and yet leave your noted 
card at the bottom; you muſt try to be very perfect in this 
method of ſhuffling; and having once attained. it, ou may 
do almoſt what you ꝓk aſe; far whatever: pack you make, 
though it is ten, twelve, or twenty cards, you may ſtill 


* 


keep it next the bottom, and yet ſhuffle them often, to 
pleatviehoourious? bi. eee ve fun AA 
1932 2d voi; ofls bns Uo welt Ho oct ads to abit wh 
e᷑ꝙV call for any Card in the Par. * 
r 19 Kg non & FW DAR 
FT IIS trick, which requires: very little practice or/ĩadeeti 
underſtanding, to perform, is dont in the ſollowing maa— 
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| Havrxs. privately ſeen a.card,, put it at the bottom: of 
the pack, then ſhuffle the cards till it comes to the bottom 
fen, then put the cards bebind u; and fay here I call 
for, naming the bottom card, Vieh you, have ſeen 1 and 
as you hold them behind you, . turn. the top ecard with 
face upwargs, then hold forth, the c * as you hold 
them you may ſee what, the, next..card m; then put the 
cards behind you again, and take the top card, and put it 
at the bottom, with its face downwards, and turn the next 
card with its ſace upwards, and hill Joo are doing this, 
ſay, here I call for, naming the card you ſaw laſt; then 
hold forth the cards again, ſhewing the bottom card, 
which will be that you call for; then put the cards befund 
you again, and proceed in the ſame” manner as you did 
before; you may by this method go through them all, and 
call for all the cards in the pack, to the Wk of the 
10:08 le Velaste te lags 1 8 67 »Hr BREROR 
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beholders, who will be ſurpriſed how you could find then? 
out when you hold them behind you 


Hoe to make a Card jump out of the Pack and run on the 
Table. | 


TAKE a pack of cards, and let any one draw any card 
that they fancy beſt, and afterwards take and put it into 
the pack, but ſo as you know where to find it at pleaſure; 
for by this time I ſuppoſe you know how to ſhuffle the 
cards, and where to find any card when it is put into the 
pack; then take a piece of wax and put it under the thumb- 
nail of your right hand, and there faſten a hair to your 
thumb, and the other end of the hair to the card; then 
ſpread the pack of cards open on the table: then fay, I you 
are a pure virgin the card will jump out of the pack ; then by 
your words or charms ſeem to make it jump on the table, 


war bi | bk 
How to tell bat Card any Man thinketh on, and botu to 
-* convey the ſame into a Kernel of a Nut or Cherry-flone, and 
the ſame again in one : Pocket ; and bow to make bim dr at 
"the ſame, or any Card you pleaſe, and all under one device. 
TAKE a nut, or cherry-ſtone, and burn a hole through 
the fide of the top of the ſhell, and alſo through the kernel 
if you will, with a hot bodkin, or bore it with an aw], 
and with a needle pull out the kernel, ſo as the ſame may 
—— — chs ſhell; then write the name of 
te card on a piece of fine paper, and roll it up hard, then 
put it into the nut or cherry- ſtone, and ſtop the hole up 
with wax, and rub the ſame over with a little duſt, and it 
will not be perceived : then let ſome ſtander-by draw a 
card, ſaying, It is no matter what card you draw: and if 
your hands fo ſerve 2 to uſe the card well, you ſhall 
8 him, and he receive the ſame card that you 
have rolled up in the nut; then take another nut, and fill 
it up with ink, and then ſtop the hole up with wax, and 
then give that nut which is with ink to ſome boy to 
crack, and when he finds the ink come out of his mouth, 
it will cauſe great laughter. By this feat on the cards, 


» 


many wonders may be done, 


| How to let twenty Gentlemen draw twenty Cards, and to male 
eus Card every Man's Carl. 
TAKE a pack of cards, let any gentleman draw a card, 

and let him put it in the pack again, but be you ſure that 

you know where to find it again at pleaſure; then 2 4 


the cards again as you are taught before, and then let 


another gentleman 'draw a card, but be fure that you let 


him draw no other but the ſame card as the other did draw, 
and fo till 10 or 12, or as many cards as you think fit: 
when you have ſo done, letanother gentleman draw another 
card, but not the ſame, and put the card into the pack 
where you have kept the other card, and ſmufſſe them till 
you have brought both the cards together; then ſhewing 
the laſt card to the company, the other will thew err 
By this means many other ſeats: * £2 $17 e 
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How to change a Pack of Cards into all manner of Pidtires,” 


YOU muſt take a pack of cards, and -paint upon the 
back. ide of one half of the 1 hat manner of figures 
ſhall pleaſe your fancy be r en, women, birds, 
flowers, &c, Then paint we other” half of the cards, viz. 
on that fide where the ſpots are on, after the ſame manner 
you did the other half; ſo between them both you will have 
a compleat pack of all pictures: and when you will perform 
this trick, you muſt ſhew the cards but args n is 
| 00 05h CO IN r 
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- To make the Conflabl ah the Nua ve. 


TAKE a pack. of cards, and look out, the four knaves; 
lay one of them privately on the top of the pack, and lay 
the other three down upon the table, ſaying, Here you ſee 
are three Knawes got & ether, about no good you may be ſure 
Then lay down a king beſide them, ſaying, But here comes 
the conflable, and catches them togetþer : 0b,. (fays he) have 

I caught you together ® Well, the next time I cetch you 
together, II pumſp you ſeverely for all your rogueries. Ob, 
but (ſay they) you ſhan' tf cateb us together in haſle: for they 
conclude to run three ſeveral ways. Mell, Ii ge bere (ſays 
one, ) ſo take one of the knaves and put him at the top of 
the pack; And I ge bere (ſays another,) ſo put him at 
the — Then I' go bere (ſays. the other,) fo put him 
in the middle; Nay (ſays the conftable,) if you ran HU make 
- ſure of one, — follow the firſt: then take the king and 
put him at the top, and let any one cut the cards aſunder 
two or three times, then deal out the cards one by one, 
and you ſhall enen together, and the e 
with them. : d 8 
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| Note. This feat would be beſt done with a pack of 2025 
that has two knaves APY pw nn Ade ra eg 
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How 1 to make a PORT our of an Ter: FA) op 


10 do this wonderful feat you muſt have two Muehe 
made both of one bigneſs, and both of a likeneſs, ſo that no 
perſon can know one from the other; one of theſe ſticks 
muſt be made ſo artificially as to conceal a card in the F 
middle} as thus: you muſt have one of your ſticks: turned 
hollow quite through; and then an artificial ſpring to 
throw the card in the egg at your pleaſure. The operation 
is thus: take and peal any card in the pack, which you 
pleaſe, and. ſo roll it up, and then put it into your falſe 
ſtick, and there let it be till you have occaſion to make uſe 
of it; then'take pack of cards, and let any body draw a 
card, but be ſure let it g the fame fort of card that you have 
in the ſtick already; let them pur it in the pack again, 
and when you have ed them, let that card fall into 
your lap which the party drew: ſo calling for forge eggs, 
defire the party that dre the card, or any other perſon in 
the company, to chuſe any one of theſe eggs; and when 
they have choſen one, aſk them if there be any thing in it, 

and they will anſwer, No: then take the egg in your left 
hand, and the falſe ſtick in your right, and fo break the 
egg with your ſtick ; then let the ſpring go, and the card 
will appꝛar in the egg, very amazing to the beholders ! then 
— chat Kick, . ade oy true one om the 


For a Poo to ei 4 Card, you not Bebel to know 4 it 
it, and then for the Perſon to bold the Cards berwween his 
"Finger and Thumb, to firike them all out 4 bis 225 except 
the wery Card be bad taken, 


"THIS is called the Nerve trick, __ is thus 8 | 
n previouſly looked at a card, bid the perſon draw 
one, taking care to ſhove that to him which you know; 
When he has looked at it, let him put it at the bottom ; 
let him ſhuffle the cards, then you look at them again, and 

_ finding the card, place it at the bottom; then cut them in 
- half; give the party that part which contains, his choſen 
card at the bottom, to hold between his ſinger and thumb 
Juſt at the corner; bid him pinch them as tight as he can; 
then ſtriking them pretty ſharp, they will.all fai to the 
ground, except the bottom one, which is the card he had 


choſen. 


— is a very curious — ** if e is really 
aſtoniſhing ; ; but may be accounted for from the nature . | 
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the nerves, which are always more retentive when any thing. 
is attempted to be taken either by force or ſurpriſe. © 


* . | ; 5 x ; : x” * + 8 1 1 'D -. Yugo 1 * 
Ju tell what Card a Perſon, thinks won, 1 you are not in 
the Room, or which Card be has touched, or waved bis 


TO do this trick you muſt lay a wager that you-will tell 
the card the-perſon has touched, though you do not ſee it: 

let ſeveral cards be laid out on a table, I, a, 3, 4, 5 6, or 
any number, then turn your back, or leave the room while 
the perſon makes choice ; on your return you muſt inquire 
what he will lay, having your eye upagghe cards laid out- 
if he 'fays he will „ K to one, or We | 
take the higheſt number, as that will, in all pr lity, be 
the card he had fixed on. You muſt ſeem to pauſe about 
= ting the cards as they lay, and chooſing the farthe 
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How to deliver cut Four Aces, and convert. them ta. Four 
: Yo Knaves. +07 2538} 1957 


THIS trick is one among the many which is effected by a 
quick ſlight; for if it is done in a bungling manner, it may 
eaſily be detected, and the pretender will be liable to con- 
tempt inſtead of applauſe. | OT IE te Ie | 


| I» P23 3» 

To do this, make a pack of eight cards, viz. fouraces 
and four knaves, and let them be laid in this order: an ace 
and a knave, and fo alternately through all the eight cards ; 
then ſhuffle them, ſo as always at the ſecond ſhuffling 
or at leaſt when you have done ſhuffling them, one of the 
aces may be the nethermoſt card; then uſe ſome words or 
device, and putting your hand with the cards to the eq e 
of the table, let out privately a piece of the ſechhd cd, 
which is one of the knaves ; then ſhewing to the ſtamders 
dy the nether card, which is one of the aces ; be ſure ta 

cover the piece of the knave with your fingers; then draw. 
out the ſame knave, laying it down on the table; then 
ſnuffle the, cards as before, and you will have wo aces at 
bottom: therefore take off the uppermoſt card, and thruſt. 
it into the middle of the pack; do the fame with the 
nethermoſt card, which is. one of the aces, then you may 
ſhew another ace as before ; and inſtead of that lay down 
another knave; proceed in the ſame method, till, inſtead 
of the four aces, you have laid down the four Kknaves. 


I ; Tur 
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Tux beholders, all the time thinking that they lay four. 
aces on the table, are greatly deceived when the cards are 
turned up, and will wonder at the transformation. oY 


1 [ tell what Card a Perſon pitches on, ⁊uit bout ſeeing the cas 
N * ll you fad it in the Pack, | 


THE many different tricks which may be done with 
cards muſt have been invented by various perſons, at dif- 
ferent periods, as it cannot he ſuppoſed that any one 
could be the inventor of all. is trick is done in the 
following manner: as you hold the cards in your hand, 
let any one take a card out of the pack, and look at it 
them cake the card from them with your eyes ſhut, 
put it at the bottom of the pack; then ſhuffle the cards till 
you know it is oom to the bottom again : then putting the 
cards behind you, make as though you ſhuffled them be- 
hind you, but let your ſhuffling be only this; take off 
the uppermoſt card, and put it at the bottom, reckon that 
two: then take off another card, and reckon that three; 
then take off as many as you pleaſe from the top, and put 
them at the bottom, counting to yourſelf how many you 
rake off: then bring the cards forth, and hold them with 
their faces towards you; then take. off one by one, privately 
counting the number, and ſmell to them, as thougb you 
found it out by your noſe, till you come to the right card x 
then produce it, ſaying, this is it; FARE _ will wonder 
how you found it out. 


A LITTLE practice will ſerve to perfe& any nn 
this trick, and indeed moſt of them depend on practice, as 
J e eee 7 
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To * eee the. Number of Nate on Cen Hae under 
n e Parcel: 7 Cards, 


YOU ax fir to agree that the nep n e, the 
pictured cards ten each, and the others according to their 
number of points; as at the game of piquet. Then propoſe 
to any one to chooſe 3 cards, and over each of them to put 
as many cards as will make the number. of the points of that 
card 15. Suppoſe, for example, he chooſe a 7, a 10, — 4 
n over the 7 he muſt place eight cards: 

Ae cards, and over the ace, ſour. Take nts. re.. 
er of the cards, and ſeeming to look for ſome card 
among them, tell how many there are, and adding 16 to 
that number, you will wa a n of FR L et. he 


an 
—_ 8) = 


three cards.” 4 in mis iifonce ehe 8 
12 cards, if you add 16 to that number it will make 28, 
6˙ A : of 


3 Tb. Ter Duplicates. 9 5 
Ak E can cards, and after any one has ey 
them, lay them down by pairs on the board, without looking 
at them. Then defire ſeveral perſons to loek each of them 
at different pairs; and remember what cards compoſe the or] 
You then take up all the cards, in the order they lay, 
place thein-again on the table, according to 1 order * 
Eider! in the following words. 


UU 
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16 12 1 19 20 


Now you eee His tele wort ed Jr letters 
repeated, or ten pair of letters. Therefore you aſk each 


it he ſuys they are in the firſt row, you Know that they muſt 
he 1 ſeeond and fourth: if in the fecond and fourth 


rows, mower at oi 9 and fo of 
the reſt, 


"+ 


A 


1 name he Number Cards that Por 1 rae wi 
1 fon fo 


15 Top this recreation you muſt ſo diſpoſe a piques 
pack of cards, that you can eafily remember the order in 
which” they are placed. Suppoſe, for example, that they 
are placed ng to the words in the following line; 


F Seven aces, eight kings, nine queens, and ten knaves. a 


+7 
And that every card be of a different ſuit, following each 
other in mn n clubs, . and diamonds, 


„it this 25 with a pack attracts 
number added to the remaining cards muſt be of eight. 
17 Theſe words econvey' no meaning. The laft word is. ſometim 
wrote Coecis; but that being no Latin word, can make no ſenſe with 
the others. If, indeed, it was Cecis, a ſort ot ſenſe might be m 


out ; but then the x would vr ao means anſwer the: 0 in Nomen, as it 
recreation. 


I 3 Then 


muſt do to ett the 


| ror — Tow; or rows, the cards he looked at are. in; | 


Then the eight firſt cards will be the feven of 

ace of Clubs, eight of hearts, king of diamonds, nine of 
ipades, queen of clubs, ten of hearts, and knave of dia- 
monds ; and fo of the reſt e. 


You ſhow that the cards are placed promiſcuouſly, and 
then offer them with the backs upward, to any one, that he 
may draw wrhiat quantity he pleaſe z which when he has 
done, you dexterouſly look at the card that. precedes, and 
that which fellows thoſe he has taken. After he has well 
regarded the cards, you. take them from him, and putting 
them into different parts of the pack, ſhuffle them, or give 
them to him to ſhuffle. During which you recollect, by the 
foregoing line all the cards he took out: and as you lay 
them down, one by one, you name each card. | | 


Ta1s is a pleaſing recreation for thoſe that have a good 
memory; they that have not, ſhould never attempt it. 


4 Century of diflevent Names being wrote on the Cards, to tell 
tbe particular Name ⁊ubich any Perſon has thought on f. 


ON ten cards write a hundred different names, obſerving 
only, that the laſt name on each card begin with one of the 
letters of the ward, INDROMACUS, which letters, in the 
order they ſtand anſwer to the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. to 10. 
On ten other cards write the ſame names, with this reſtric- 
tion, that the firſt name on every card muſt be taken from 
the firſt of the other cards, whoſe laſt name begins with I: 
the ſecond name muſt be taken from that whoſe laſt name 
begins with N;: and ſo of the reſt. . Then let any one chooſe 
a card out of the firſt ten, and after he has fixed on a name 
give it you again, when you carefully note the laſt name, 
by which you know the number of that card. You then 
take the other ten cards, and aftcr ſhuffling them, ſhow 
them to the perſon one by one, and aſk if he ſee the name 
| ke choſe, when he ſays he does, you look to that name 
which is the ſame in number from the top, with the 
number of the card he took ſrem the other parcel, and 
that will be the name he fixed on. As for example ſuppoſe 
he took out the card that had the word Daphnis at the 
bottom, which is the third card, and that he fixed on the 
name Galatea, then that word will neceſſarily be the third 


on the other eard. | 


* This recreation may be farther diverſified, by placing the cards in 
-foch manner, by the ar 15 for thirty-two numbers, that after they have 


deen ſhuffled once or twice, they may come into the above order. 
+ This-is called the Impenetrable Secret, | 
Order 


Order of the Wards on the firſt Ten.Cards,. 


none: 35 — 


Firſt Card Second Third Fourth 
Celadon Pomona Deucalion Licas 255 
Andromeda Omphalus Heſiona Calypſo 
Silenus Ariadne Galatea Medea 
Acis Liſis Thetis Adonis 
Eglea Flora Atys = 5 
Sirincus Danae Palamedes Caſſandra 
Thyrſis Alcander Mellbæus Pales 
Polyphemus Tireſtas Orien Menelaus 
Proteus Ifforia Niſus Glaucus _. 

Fifth, Sixth Seventh , Eighth 
Latona Icarus _ Ganymede Leander . 
Hilas Clitander Ariftea Peleus _ 
Thiſbe Alcinous Hyacinthus Caliſta + 
Diana Endimion Circe Cadmus 
Palæmon © Alcidon Mopſa 8 
Hebe Iphis Piramus A 
Sappho Achelous Philemon Iphigenia _ 
Py (ca _ Philomela r an, 
Meduſa Cephalus Pelias Alpheus | 
Orpbeus Mie A, Coriden'” 
Hipolitus --,__ Efon Dryope Iſander 
Corilas Caliſtus Neſſus Iſidora 1 
Procris Arachne Philoctetes Melicerte 
Capariſſa ” Bir Marias  Riblis __ 12 
decke, Verne Ben, Sie, 


Fig. 
5 * 


order of the Nerds on the la Ten Cards. 

Firſt Card Second Third Fourth 
Celadon Andromeda Silenus Acis 
Pomona Omphalus Ariadne Lifis 
Deuc3lion Heſiona Galatea Thetis 
Eicas Calypſo Medea Adonis. 
Latona Hilas _ Thiſbe Diana 
Icarus Clitander Alcinous Endimion. 
Ganymede Ariſtea Hiacinthus Circe 
Leander Peleus Caliſta _ Cadmus 
Hypolitus Corilas Procris Capariſſa 

ope Neſſus Fhiloctetes Marſias 

Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth' 
Eglea Sirineus Thyrſis Polyphemus 
Flora Danae Alcander Tireſias 
Atys Pal) medes Melibaus Orion | 
Ceres Caffandra, Pales _ Menelaus 
Palæmon Hebe Fappho Acteon 
Alcidon Iphis Archelous Philomela 
Mopſa Piramus. Philemon Aſtrea 
Pſyche Semele Iphigema Silvia 
Arethuſus Eſon _ Caliſtus Arachne 
Licas Hander Iſidora Mlelicerte 

: Ninth ©  Tentb 
Proteus Cephalus Jaſon Myrtilus 
1gMoria Pelias Narciſſus Adrianus 
Niſus Alpheus Daphnis don. 
Glaucus Pirus * FRophelina Vertuminus 
Meduſa Riblis "mY  Silvander *” 


IxoTEAD 
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TuerxAD ok ten cards, there may be twenty to each 


Parcel, by adding duplicates to each card, which will make 


the recreation appear the more myſterious, and will not at 

all embarraſs it; as you have nothing to remember but the 

laſt name on each card. Or inſtead of names, you may 

_ queſtions on one of the MO and anſwers on the 
er. 


Of the Combinations of the Cards. 


"THE" tables we here give are the baſis of many recrea- 
tions, as well on numbers, letters, and other ſubjects, as on 


the cards; and the effect here produced by them is the 
more ſurpriſng, as that which ſhould ſeem to prevent any 
colluſion, that is, the ſhuffling of the cards, is on 2 

proceeds. | 


coatrary, the cauſe from hence it 


Ir is a matter of · indifference r made 
ufe of in forming theſe tables. We ſhall here conſine our 


ſelves-to ſuch as are applicable to the ſubſequent recreations. 


Any one may conſtruc them in ſuch manner as is-agreeable- 


to the purpoſes he intends they ſhall anſwer. as 


'To make them, foes emp, coreiificnd” to Ui une 
digits and a cypher, there muſt be ten cards, and at the top 


of nine of them muſt be wrote one of the digits, and on the 


tenth a cypher: Theſe cards muſt be placed upon each 
other in the regular order, the number 1 being on the firſt, 
and the ey pher at bottom. You then take the cards in 
yaur left hand, as is commonly done in ſhuffling, 
taking off the two top card, 1 and 2, you place tl 


the three following, 5, 6, and 7: at the top you put the 
cards 8 and , and at the bottom the card marked o. Con- 
ſtantly placing in ſucceſſion 2 at top — Eprnns ans 
they will then be in the following order :- 


8.9. 3.4.2.2. 56.7. o 


Ir you ſhuffle them a ſecond time, in the ſame manner, 
they will then ſtand in this order: : 


6.7. 3.4. · 8.9. 1. 5. 0 
| Tuus; 


and” 
two 
following, 3 and 4, upon them; and under thoſe four cards 


— z.: — U e — 
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Tuvs, at every new ſhuMe, they will have a different 
order, as is expreſſed in the following lines : a 


1 ſhuffle: 8.9. 3. 4. 1. 2. 5. 6 7.0 

6. 7. 3.4. 8.9. 1.2.5.0 
2. 5. 3-46. 7.8 9.1.0 
9.1.3. 425. 6 7. S. o 
7. 8. 3.4 9. 1 2.5.6.0 
5 6.3 47.8.9. 1. 2.0 
. 2. 3. 4. 5·6 7.8.9.0 


IT is à remarkable property of this: number, that the 
cards return to the order in which they were firſt placed, 
aſter a number of ſhuffles, which added to the number of 
columns that never change the order, is equal to the 
number of cards, Thus the number of ſhuſfies is 7, and 
the number of columns in which the cards marked 3, 4. 
 &c. never change their places is 3, which are equal to 10, 

the number of the cards. This property is not common to 
all numbers; the cards ſometimes returning to the firſt 
r 
ſhales than that of the candy. | | 


Troven the cards are here directed (0 be muffled by 
twos or threes only, yet tables may be conſtructed with 
. „ 3 and 4, or any 

number whatever; obſerving that the fewer cards are 
taken together the lefg liable you will be to err. | 


Norx, — you venture to perform theſe r 
you ſhould accuſtom yourſelf to ſhuffle. the cards . 


1 n e ranged 
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TABLES 
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TABLES OF COMBINATIONS, 
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TABLE 1. 


FOR TEN NUMBERS: 


@rdes before ſhuffling. After 2d bade After the 24 Afcer the 38. 
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TABLE u. 


FOR TWENTY FOUR NUMBERS. 


Order before ſhuſlling, After 1ſt ſhufile, After the ad, Aſter the 24. 


88 846 BY Yu wil ow au wa 


23 21 
24 . 22 
18 12 
19 15 
5 : 
12 $ 
8 9 
9 3 
3 18 
4 =P 
1 23 
2 24 
5 13 
6 | «i 
* 0 
10 4 
11 T 
12 2 
1 1 
* ”* 
17 2 
30 16 
21 17 
22 20 


17 


20 


TABLE 


ron TWENTY SEVEN NUMBERS. 


Order before ſhulfling, After zu ſhuſile, After the 2d, Aﬀter the 34, 


4300 tow om >w Nw 
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TABLE UI. 


23 
24 
1 


11 


i 
15 
16 
| 17 
20 
aL 
_ 
25 
25 


8 wou vu aw yd A 


21 


Za „ A AAS A 8 


11 
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TABLE 
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4 | TABLE w. 


FOR THIRTY TWO NUMBERS. 


4 Order before huflling. Aſter ill mufle. After the 2d, After the 3d. 

al x 28 26 22 

179 2 29 27 25 

| 3 23 17 7 

ö 4 26 20 12 
5 13 10 9 

19 | 21 3 
7 T3 1 28 
2 14 2 J 
1 8 1 2 
10 9 ” 5 14 
117 3 „„ 17 
72 4 0 7 
=. 1 28 26 
14 F 
55 
19 Ir 

13 10 9 8 
19 11 . 23 
20 12 oy 24 
21 15 5 18 
22 16 6 19 
23 17 7 13 
24 20 12 a 
25 21 15 5 
26 22 16 6 
27 25 2¹ 7 
28 26 22 1 
29 27 26. 21 
9 90 30 30 
31 31 31 317 
32 32 33 32 


Sou Letters that contain no meaning, being worote upon 
Cards, to make them, after they bave been twice ſhuffled, 
give an Anſwer to a Queſtion that ſhall be propoſed ; as for 
Example, What is Love? | | ek 


LET 24 letters be wrote on as many cards, which, after 
or have been twice ſhuffted, ſhall give the following 
anſwer: | nad 


A Dream of Foy that ſeen is over. 


Frixs r, write one of the letters in that line on each'of the 
cards *, Then write the anſwer on a paper, and aſſign 
one of the 24 firft numbers to each card, in the following 
order ; | | | 

A DREAM Or JOY. THAT 
7 243440 .5 3 yon. IS 13 36. 
$0 ON IS O:zE 

x6 17 25:19 ' 20/21 ©, 2223 24 © 


NexT, write on another paper a line of numbers, from 
2 to 24, and looking in the table for 24 combinations yon 
will ſee that the farſt-nutnber after the ſecond ſhuffle is 21, 
therefore the card that has the firſt letter of the anſwer, 
which is A, muſt be placed againſt that number in the 
line of numbers you have juft made + in like manner the 
number 22 being the ſecond of the ſame column, indicates 
that the card which anſwers to the ſecond letter, D, of the 
anſwer, muſt be placed againſt that number : and fo of the 
geſt. The cards will then ſtand in the following order:? 
OOFSAMNTOIS RH.A E'O'E 
1234.56 7 8 9101122 1314151617 = 
JQO.RAD T. | bo 
23 19 20 21 22 2324 OW 
From whence it follows that after theſe cards have been 
twice ſhuffled they muſt infallibly ſtand in the order of the 
letters in the anfwer. „ N 


Onsrnve 1, You ſhould have ſeveral queſtions with their 
anſwers, conſiſting of 24 letters, wrote on cards : theſe 


- 


* Theſe letters ſhould be wrote in capitals on one of the corners of 
eech card, that the words may be cally legible Wben the -cards are 
ſpread open: 5 35 f f 4 

+ For the ſame reaſon if you would have the arfwer after one ſhuffle, 
the cards muſt be placed according to the firſt columu of the table : or 
if after three ſhuflles, according to the third columns 


: K a card 


” 
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cards ſhould be put in caſes, and numbered, that you may 
know to which queſtion each anſwer belongs. Vou then 
preſent the queſtions; and when any one of them is choſe, 
you pull out the caſe that contains the anſwer, and ſhewing 
that the letters wrote on them make no ſenſe, you then 
ſhufe them, and the anſwer becomes obvious. 


2. To make this recreation the more extraordinary, yow 
may have three cards, on each of which an anſwer is wrote ; 
one of which cards muſt be a little wider, and another a 
little longer, than the others. You give thele three cards to 
any one, and when he has privately choſe one of them, he 
gives you the other two, which you put into your pocket, 
without looking at them, having diſcovered by feeling 
which he has choſe. You then pull out the caſe that 
contains the cards that anſwer to his queſtion, and perform 
as before. | . 


3. You may alfo contrive to have a long card at the 
bottom, after the ſecond ſhuffle. The cards may be then 
cut ſeveral times, till you perceive by the touch that the 
long card is at buttom, and then give the anſwer ; for the 
repeated cuttings, however often, will make no alteration 
in'the order of the cards. | 


Tux ſecond of theſe obſervations is applicable to ſome of 
the ſubſequent recreations, and the third may be practiſed 
in almoſt all experiments with the cards, You ſhould 
take care to put up the cards as ſoon as the anſwer has 
been ſhewn : ſo that if any one ſhould deſire the recreation 
to be repeated, you may offer apother queſtion, and pull 
out thoſe cards that contain the anſwer. - 


Tnoven this recreation cannot fail of exciting at all 
times pleaſure and ſurprize, yet it muſt be owned that a 
great part of the applauſe it receives ariſes from the addreſs 
with which it is performed. 


The twenty-four Letters of the Alphabet being norote upon ſo 
many Cards, to ſbuffle them, and pronounce the Letters ſhall 
then be in their natural Order; but that not ſucceeding, te 


S ſuſie them a ſecond Time, and then ſhew them in proper 
Order. « | 
' WRITE the 24 letters on the cards in the following 
order: | | 
12345678 9 10 11 12 
RSHQEFTPGURXC 
1 1 


— 


13 14 15 16 17 18 19.20 87 22 23:84. 1 7 
NODYZIK&ABLM- +.» 


Tax cards being diſpoſed in this manner, ſhew them 
upon the table, that it may appear they are promiſcuouſly 
marked. Then ſhuffle and Ty them again on the table, 
pronouncing that they will be then in alphabetical order. 
' Appear to be ſurpriſed that you have failed; take them up 
again, and give them a ſecond ſhuffle, and then counting 
FROM down on the table they will all be in their natural 
order, 


Several Letters being aurote promiſcuou ly upon 32 Cards, after 
they bawe been once ſhuffled, to find in a Part of them a 

, Sogn; , and then ſhuffling the Remainder a ſecond Ti . 
to ſbe ⁊o the Anſwer. 


SUPPOSE the queſtion to be, What it each Britons 


boat? and the anſwer, His a which taken W. 
contain 32 letters. 


© ArTrx you have wrote thoſe letters on 38 e We 
on a paper the words bis liberty, and annex to the letters 
the firſt ten numbers, thus : * 
K13 LIEEPETY. A 

123 45678910 
Tarn have recourſe to the table of combinations tor ten 
numbers, and apply the reſpective numbers to them in the 
ſame manner as in the former recreation, taking the firſt 


column, as theſe are to de med only once, Deng 
that order. 


IBS LERTHIY 
123 435678 9120 


Tuts is the order in which theſe cards muſt ſtand after 
the whole numbers 32 has been once ſhuffled, ſo that after 
a ſecond ſhuffle they may ſtand in their proper order. 
Next diſpoſe the whole number of letters "ae to fe to-the 
firſt column for 32 letters: the laſt ten are to here 
Funes as ſollowws, enn 


WHAT IS EACH BRITO EY 


* 


1234 56 78 910 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 


1 TAN 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 B 
K 2 7 Therefor., | 


r 


—_— — 


Turnrrenr, by the firſt column of the table, they will 


next ſand thus: 
12345678 9 10 n 12 13 14 15 16 
ITBRONSCHB OA E A S I long card 
27 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 
„„ 8:4 1 r IT 


Vo muſt obſerve that the card here placed the 36th in 
order, being the laſt of the queſtion, is a long card; that 
you may cut them, or have them cut, after the firſt ſhuffie, 
at that part, and by that means ſeparate them from the 
other ten cards that contain the anſwer. 


Your cards being thus diſpoſed, you ſhow that they 
make no me ning; then ſhuffle them once, and cutting 
them at the long card, you give the firſt part to any one, 
who reads the queſtion, but can find no anſwer in the 
others, which you open before him ; you then ſhuffle them 
a ſecond APY and ſhew the anſwer as above. 


+ » 


To write 33 Letters on many Cards e and deat 
them e 's to . ſons, in l 2 that the 


Cards of ene ol contain a Define, and thoſe of the other, 
en. 


SUPPOSE the queſtion to be, I: nothing certain ? and 
the anſwer, Yes, diſappointment. 
Ovzx the letters of this queſtion and anſwer write the 


following numbers, which correſpond to the order in which 
the cards are to be dealt by two and two. 


dS 0 ILHEINGS CERTA 
31 32 27 28 23 24 19 20 15 16 11 12 7 
e FS 8:1 4 P ©:1:N'FT 
29 30 25 26 21 22 17 18 13 14 9 10 


F «ZE 
E 
T 


Turn have recourſe to the firſt column of 
32 numbers, and diſpoſe theſe 32 cards in 


- orcer, by that column. 


— 


Tax cards being thus diſpoſed, ſhuffle them once, and 
deal them 2 and 2; when one of the parties will 8 
have the queſtion, and the other the anſwer. | 


InsTEAD of letters you may write words upon the 32 
cards, 16 of which may contain a queſtion, and the re- 
mainder the anſwer; or what other matter you pleaſe. If 
there be found difficulty in accommodating the words to- 
the number of cards, there may be two or more letters ot 
ſyllables wrote upon one card. 


The Fi ve Beatituder, 


THE five bleſſings we will ſuppoſe to be, f. * 
2. Courage, 3. Health, 4. Riches, and 5. Virtue, Theſe 
are to be found upon cards that you deal, one by one, to 
five perſons. Firſt write the letters of theſe words ſuc- 


ceſſively, in the order they n and then add the numbers 
here annexed to them. | 


$ C1 3-0 ©2320 0-0 A G 
21 26 21 16 116 x 32 27 22 17 12 7 
HEALTH LITH $9 
28 23 18 13 8 3 29 24 19 14 9 4 
OD > 0s a ee 
30 25 20 15, 10 f 


Turn range them in order agreeable to the firſt n 
of the table for 31 numbers, as in the laſt recreation 
Thus: ; 


LHNATEREUACRGTIU 
x 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 m 12 13 1415 16 
E E CHSOHREE | 


. NxxrT, take a oY" of 3 and write on the four firſt 
the word Science; on the four next the word Courage; 
and fo of the ret. — © + 


Mar will being thus prepared, you ſhew that the cards. 
on which the letters are wrote convey ro meaning. Then 
rake the pack on which the words are wrote, and ſpreading 
open the firſt four cards, with their backs upward, you: 
defire the firſt perſon to chooſe one. Then cloſe thoſe 
cards, and ſpread the W 2os to the ſecond perſon 5 1 
| 3 | , 


fo to all the five; telling them to hold up their cards, leſt 
you ſhould have a confederate in the room. 


You then ſhuffle the cards, and deal them one by one, 
in the common order, beginning with the perſon who choſe- 
the firſt card, and each one will find in his hand the ſame 
word as is wrote on his card. You will obſerve, that after 
the ſixth round of dealing, there will be two cards left, 
which you give to the firſt and ſecond perfons, as their 
words contain a letter x more than the others. 


The Cards of the Game of Piguet being mixed together, 22 
ſpuffling them, to bring, by cutting them, all the Car 
each Suit together. 


THE order in which the cards muſt be placed 3 
the effect deſired, being eſtabliſned on the ſame principle 
as that which has been before explained, except that the 
Muffling is here to be repeated three times, we think it 
will be ſufficient to give the order in which they are to.be- 
placed before the firſt ſhuffle. 


Order of the Cards. 
1 Ace clubs 17 King clubs 
2 Knave clubs 18 Ten hearts 
3 Eight diamonds 19 Nine hearts 
4 Seven diamonds. 20 Seven clubs- 
wide card , 
5 Ten clubs 21 Ace diamonds- 
Eight ſpades. 22. Knave ſpades 
7 Seven ſpades. 23 Queen hearts 
' - xwwhde card ©; / | 
8 Ten diamonds: 24 Knave hearts 
9 Nine diamonds 25 Ace ſpades 
10 Queen diamonds 26 King diamonds: 
11 Knave diamonds 27 Nine clubs 
12 Queen clubs 28 Ace hearts 
13 Eight hearts 29 King hearts 
14 Seven hearts 5 30 Eight clubs 
wide card 4 
15 Ten ſpades 21 King ſpades. 
16 Nine ſpades. 332 Queen ſpades 


You then ſhuffle the cards, and cutting at the wide =—s 
which will be the ſeven of hearts, you lay the eight cards 
that are cuts which ths wY the ſuit of hearts, down * 


— oz 


table. Then ſhuffling the remaining cards a ſecond time; 
you cut at the ſecond wide card, which will be the ſeven 
of ſpades, and lay,.in like manner, the eight ſpades down 
on the table. ou ſhuffle the cards a third time, and 
offering them to any one to cut, he will naturally cut them 
at the wide card , which is the ſeven of diamonds, and 
conſequently divide the remaining cards into two equał 
parts, one of which will be diamonds and the other 2 


The Cards at Piquet being all mixed together, to di vide the 


Pack into two unequal Parts, and Name the Number of” 
Points contained i in each Part. 


YOU are firſt to agree that each-king, queen, and knave- 
mall count, as uſual, ro, the ace 1, and the other cards 
according to the number of the points. Then diſpoſe the 
cards, by the table for 42 numbers, in the following order, 


and obſerve that 2 firſt diviſion muſt be a 
wide card. | 


Order of the 2 before ſbuffling.. 
1 Seven hearts 17: Nine 3 
2 Nine clubs 18 Ace ſpad Ss. 
3 Eight hearts 19 Ten clubs 
4 Eight ſpades- 20 Knave diamonds. 
_ Enave ſpades 21 Eight diamonds 
Ten ſpades 22 King diamonds. 
7 Queen clubs 23 Seven ſpades 
222 24 Seven diamonds 
wide card 
10 Nine hearts: 56 Kaas hearts. 
11 Queen ſpades- 27 King clubs 
12 Knave clubs 8 28 Nine ſpadeg 
13 Ten diamonds 209 King tf te & s 
14 Ten hearts 30 Ace diamon * * 
15 King hearts 31 Seven oof | F 
© 16 Queen bear. 32 Eight libs 


You: then ſtiuffie them carefully, according *. 1982 


S2 | 
er. 1 


. 


Cards. Numbers. Cards. Numbers. 
| Brought up 34 

1 Nine ſpades 9 , 6 Ten clubs 10 
2 King ſpades 10 7 Ten diamonds 10 
3 Seven ſpades 7 $ Ten hearts 10 
4 Seven diamonds 7 9 Ace clubs | I 
5 Ace ſpades x 10 Ace hearts (wide card) 1 
Carried up 34 Total 66 

: | Brought up 101 

11 Eight hearts $ 22 Queen hearts To 
12 Eight ſpades 8 23 Nine diamonds 9 
13 Seven hearts 7 24 Knave diamonds 10 
14 Nine clubs 9 25 Eight diamonds 8 
75 Knave ſpades 10 26 King diamonds 10 
16 Ten ſpades 10 27 Queen diamonds 10 
17 Queen clubs 10 28 Knave hearts 10 
18 Nine hearts 9 29 King clubs 10 
19 Queen ſpades 10 30 Ace diamonds 1 
20 Knave clubs 10 31 Seven clubs 7 
21 King hearts 10 32 Eight clubs 3 
Carried up 101 Total 194 


Wann the cards are by ſhuffling diſpoſed in this order, 
you cut them at the wide card, and pronounce that the 
cards you have cut off contain 66 points, and conſequently 
the remaining part 194. This recreation excites a good 
degree of admiration, but the applying of theſe cards to the 
next recreation —_ a — greater. | 


The e Repique. 


WHEN you would perform this recreation. with. the- 
cards uſed in the laſt, you muſt obſerve not to diſorder. the 
firſt ten cards. in laying them down on the table. Putting 
thoſe cards together, in their proper order, therefore you 
ſhuffle them a ſecond time in the ſame manner, and offer 
them to any one to cut, obſerving carefully if he cut them 
at the wide card, which wilLbe the ace of. hearts, and wHl 
then be at top; if not you muſt make him, under ſome 
pretence or other, cut them till it is ; and the cards wi!l 
then be ranged in ſuch. order. that you will repique the 
perſon againſt whom you play, though you let him chooſe 
(even after he has cut) in what ſuit you ſhall make the 


repigue, 
Order 
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Order of the Cards after they bave been ſhuffled and cut. 


1 Eight hearts 
2 Eight ſpades 
3 Knave ſpades 
4 Ten ſpades + 
ueen clubs 
8 en clubs 
7 King hearts 
8 Queen hearts 
9 Eight diamonds 
10 King diamonds 
11 Queen diamonds 
12 Ace diamonds _ 
13 Seven clubs 
14 Eight clubs 
15 Knave hearts 
16 King clubs 


17 Nine diamonds 
18 Knave diamonds 
19 Nine hearts 

20 Queen ſpades - 


21 Seven hearts 
22 Nine clubs 


23 Ten hearts 

24 Ace clubs 

25 Seven ſpades 

26 Seven diamonds 

27 Nine ſpades _ 

28 King ſpades 

29 Ace ſpades 

30 Ten clubs 

31 Ten diamonds 

32 Ace hearts 
wide card 


Tux cards being thus diſpoſed, you aſk your adverſary 
in what ſuit you ſhall repique him. If he fay in clubs or 
diamonds, you muſt deal the cards by threes, and the 


hands will be as follows; 
Elder. 
Hearts, king 
queen 
knave 
— nine 
eight 
ſeven 
Spades, queen 
knave 
— eight 
Diamonds, eight 
Clubs, eight HH 
feven 


Rentree, or take in, 
of the elder. 
Seven ſpades © - 
Seven diamond: 
Nine ſpades 
King ſpad=s. 
Jes {pades. | 


Younger. 
Clubs, ace 
— king 
— queen 
— knave 


Ten clubs 
Ten diamonds. 
Ace hearts 


* 3 
* * — * 
* - 
, z 
. 
— 
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Ir he againſt whom you play, who is ſuppoſed to be 
elder hand, has named clubs for the repique, and has taken 
in five cards, you muſt then lay out the queen, knave, 
and nine of diamonds, and you wi 1 have, with the three 
cards you take in, a ſixiem major in clubs, and quatorze 
tens. If he leave one or two cards, you muſt diſcard all 
the diamonds. 8 , © 


Ir he require to be repiqued in diamonds, then diſcard 
the queen, knave and nine of clubs ; or all the clubs, if he 
leave two cards; and you will then have a hand of the 
ſame ſtrength as before. | | 


NorTx, If the adverſary ſhould diſcard five of his hearts, 
you will not repique him, as he will then have a ſeptiem in 
ſpades: or if he only take one card: but neither of theſe 
any one can do, who has the leaſt knowledge of the game. 
If the perſon againſt whom you play would be repiqued in 
hearts or ſpades, you muſt deal the cards by twos, and the 


game will ſtand thus: 

Elder hand. Younger hand. 

King diamonds Ace clubs 
EK nave diamonds King clubs 
Nine diamonds | Ace diamonds 

Eight diamonds Queen diamonds 

geen clubs een ſpades | 
na clubs —— pades 
Nine clubks Ten ſ n 
Eight clubs King hearts 
Seven clubs Queen hearts 
Eight hearts | Knave hearts 
Seven hearts Ten hearts 
Eight ſpades Nine hearts 

_ Rentree. 25 es, Rentree. 

Seven ſpades . Ten clubs 
Seven diamonds Ten diamonds 
Nine ſpades | Ace hearts 
King ſpades | , 
Ace ſpades 


Ir he require to be repiqued in hearts, you keep the 
quint to a king in hearts, and the ten of ſpades, and lay 
out which of the reſt you pleaſe : then, even if he ſhould 

leave two cards, you will have a fixiem major in hearts, 


and quatorze tens, which will make a repique. 5 
Bur if he demand to be repiqued in ſpades ; at the end 


of the deal you muſt dextrouſly paſs the three cards that are 
2 4 


e nn . # * es 


at the bottom of the ſtock (that is, the ten of clubs, ten of 
diamonds, and ace ot hearts) to the top, and by that 
means you referve the nine, king, and ace of ſpades for 
yourſelf: ſo that by keeping the quint in hearts, though 
you ſhould be obliged to lay out four cards, you will have a 


ſixiem to a king in ſpades, with which, and the _ of 
hearts, you muſt make a repique. | 


Onsrave here likewiſe, that if the adverſary lay out 
only three cards, you will not make the repique ; but that 
he will never do, unleſs he be quite ignorant of the "game, 
or has ſome knowledge of your intention. 


Tunis laſt ſtroke of piquet has gained great aka, 
when thoſe that have publicly performed it, have known 
how to conduct it dextroufly. Many perſons who under- 
ſtand the nature of combining the cards, have gone as far 
as the paſſing the three cards from the bottom of the ſtock, 
and have then been forced fo confeſs their ignorance of the 
manner in which it was performed. 


% 


The metamerphoſed Cords 


PROVIDE thirty-two cards that are differently coloured ; 
on which ſeveral different words are wrote, and different 
objects painted. Theſe cards are to be dealt two and two, 
to four perſons, and at three different times, ſhuffling them 
each time. After the firſt deal every one's cards are to be 
of the ſame colour: after the ſecond deal, they are all to 


have objects that are ſimilar ; and alter the third, words 
that convey a ſentiment. 


Diſpoſe of the cards in the following cat. 


Order of 80 | 
the cards. 3 Obzecte Words. 


I Yellow Bird I find | 
2 Yellow Bird F ar 
3 Green Flower C I 

4 Green Flower Flowers 
5 White n To hear 
6 White Orange Beauty 

1 oo „„ 
8 Red Flower Notes 
9 


| © ROW * = 


a . . e 
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Order of 1 

the cards. Colours. Odjects. Words. 
10 Red Butterfly Shepherdefs 
11 Green Butterfly Lover 
12 \ Green Butterfly Your 
13 White Flower Of 
14 White Flower an inconſtant 
15 Yellow Orange Image 
16 Yellow Flower Inchanting 
17 White Orange Ardor 
18 Yellow Butterfly My - 
19 Yellow Butterfly Phyllis 
20 White Bird Birds 
21 Red Orange Sing 
22 Red Orange Dear 
23 Green Orange and Sweetnefs 
24 Green Orange The 

25 Green Bird Of 

26 Green Bird Preſent 
27 Yellow Flower As 
28 Red Bird Changes 
29 Red Bird Boſom 
30 Yellow. Orange Me 
31 White Butterfly Your 
32 White Butterfly I long 


The cards thus coloured, figured, and tranſcribed, are to 
be put in a caſe, in the order they here ſtand. | 


When you would perform this recreation you take the 
cards out of the cafe, and ſhow, without changing the 
order in which they were put, that the colours, objects, and 
words are all placed promiſcuouſly. . You then ſhuffle 
them in the ſame manner as before, and deal them, two and 
two, to four perſons, obſerving that they do not take up 
their cards till all are dealt, nor mix them together: and 
the eight cards dealt to each perſon will be found all of one 
colour. You then take each perſon's cards, and put thoſe 
of the ſecond perſon under thoſe of the firſt, and thoſe of 
the fourth perſon under thoſe of the third. After which 
you ſhuffle them a ſecond time, and having dealt them in 
the ſame manner, on the firſt perſon's cards will be painted 
all the birds; on the ſecond . perſon's cards, all the butter- 
flies; on thoſe of the third, the oranges; and on thoſe of 
the fourth, the flowers. You take the cards a ſecond time, 
and obſerving the ſame precautions, ſhuffle and deal them 
as before, and then the firſt perſon, who had the laſt time 

+=" 8 
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the birds in his hands, will have the words in his hand that 
A 6 ö 


eee 


Tux ſecond perſon, who had the luteal, the butterflies, 
will now have theſe words, 


of an inconflant lover your changes preſent me the image. 
Tun third, who had the oranges, will have this ſentence, 

An in my Phylis, I. find in you, beauty and ſweetneſs. 
Tus fourth, who had the flowers, will have theſe words, 

Charming flowert, adorn the boſom of my rundet. 


Ir ſcems quite unneceſſary to give any farther detal, = 
| they wh LHAAIINE the ve foregoing tecreations will cadly | 
perform this, 


relating 
confine ourſelves to the order in which the cards muſt ſtand 
after they are cut, and ready to be dealt. They who chuſe 
to ſhuffle them firſt (in order to make the performance 
appear the more extraordinary) may eaſily diſpoſe them in 
* order for that purpoſe, by having 5 


1 727 nr 
2 9 of the Cards. x 
beg 40 fade 45 7 
. 2 i 2 Se en _ $34 
z Seven | i | 
Tong Ten hearts 
1 Ace hearts 0 
6 Knave ſpades 
y 7 Nine hearts - 
8 Eight clubs 187 N 
E 9 Queen ſpades £ +374 25 9 
— 10 Ace diamonass * 
* 11 Eight hearts : 18 N AN 
e | 4. asP 
L 73 Queen 


E. 


— Jas 2 


V. 
E. 
Y. 


1 27 
28 Ning ſpades 
29 Ten ſpades 


* "+ $ 
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13 Queen diamonds 

as Ace clubs * 

Nine diamonds 

Nase eee 

2 8 K King diamonds 
Fen diamonds - 

19 Seven hearts 

20 Seven diamonds 

21 Nine ſpades 

22 Knave diamonds 

23 Ten chibts © 

5 Eight diamonds 

25 King hearts 1 

26 King clubs 

Queen hearts * 5 880 


* FE 


> 15/03 18: Queen. clubeea. ....... .... * 
e Younger's rentree 
32 ve hearts 
Tux cards being thus diſpoſed, the hands of the players, 
after they have been dealt two and two, will be as fol. 
IL Ader. | Foo. 
Ace ſpades. © ri Ten pe d 
Queen ſpados Nine clubs 
Knave ſpades Eight clubs 
Nine ſpades '. Seven clubs 
Seven ſpades Ten hearts 
Ace diamonds Nine hearts 
King diamonds Eight hearts 
Queen diamonds Seven hearts 
Knave diamonds Nine diamonds 
Ten diamonds Eight diamonds” © 
Ace hearts Seven diamonds 
Ace clubs * Eight © ls a 9 
F 
The Renee. | 
King hearts -Quork clubs 
Queen hearts Knave clubs 
King clubs Kae hearts 
_ King ſpades rt MESS 1 5 2.6 
Ten ſpaces TD 72) 
SS SUS? — The 
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Tur cards being thus dealt, 0 deſire the other player 
fo caſt his eye over the two hands, and take which he pleaſ?, 
on condition, that if he keep the hand dealt him he ſhall be 
eldeſt; but if he take the other he ſhall be nen 


Ie he keep the hand dealt him, which in appearance is 
much preferable to the other, he will naturally lay out the 
four loweſt ſpades, and leave a card; by carrying the quint 
in diamonds and four aces. You then tell down your carte 
bl inch, and keeping the two quarts in clubs and hearts, lay 
out the others, and with your rentrée vou will have a 
ſixiem in clubs and a quint in hearts, with which you will 
make a repique, — . 197 points, though if the cards 
were played you would be Oy. 

Ir the oppoſſte player chooſe the band, you then 


diſcard the quart to a King In diamonds with the feven of 
ſpades, and with your rentrte you will have a ſixiem major 


in ſpades, and" qustorze of aces: YR you make re. 


Herr alſo you may miſs the repique, it the other player 
keep the hand dealt him, and diſcard his diamonds; but 
this as in the other- eaſes, uo one will do, — 
knowledge * We 8 
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Caſe at * 0s the elder Handz*theugh b 
| 4 d r ds after they ars 1 
* 
THE cards muſt bare fand, aſter they have Nen cuts 
in _ EY e. 5 Fart 1 
F 7 51 ee 
| 8 1 Ace ſpades ren 2b: 70ꝰ 20 
_ Te Ann fpades.. 274 —. 


. 3 Knave clubs 
* 4 Ten clubs 
| „ MNine hearts 246 $A 


a OY 7 Eight clubs eames] nw) 

: at 8 Nine diamonds ial wanz 

- + 1/2/1481 tis Queen clubs 211694 T 
2 >» Eight 2 5 


ſit 51 tr ©." . ft +7 05 {BL * ven clubs 1 297 . 
% floods a 135 eo dlamonde 12d T8715 
> alt 113749. 6 12 ho 13 Ten ſpades: — 1 
| | 14 Eight hearts | 
Sac s St F $0 352060 = 15 5 * os 35; " He Fe” . 


& 1a 4647 A of 


17 King 


18 Queen ipades- - 
VF. 9 Knave diamonds «hm; 
„ 20: Seven. ſpades -- - - » 
E. 21 Seven diamonds 
2 Knave ſpades 
y. 23 Ace diamonds 
24 Nine ſpades 
285 King hearts 
| 26 Knave hearts 
” Rentree EL 27 Queen hearts 
1412 28 Seven hearts 
29 Ten hearts 
30 Ace I | 
. : 0 neen | | 


| Tax. cards. being 32 diſpoſed 8 we dealt 
| the hands of the two players will be as follows. f 


- "Eder, © © © Younger, 
ſpree - Clubs, king - | 
— — eight A 3 kna ve 
Clubs, ace — ten 
tes © — nine : 
Hearts, nine — eight 
— — eight — — ſe ven 
Diamonds, eight Spades, nine 

ſeven — ſeven 
| Rentree. © Rentr6e, 
King heart 
Ten hearts ia 


„ es mt ts ety of chooũng 
either hand, but without ſeeing them. If he chooſe — 
elder hand, you diſcard the king of clubs, with the nine 


* In all theſe Recreations with piquet, there ſbould be a wide card 
W | 5 


þ 52: 
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and ſeven. of ſpailes, and by your rentrẽe you -wilh have; 
3 ———— make za, and. 
that added to tho quint in chabs-will malte 99, and yon will 
neceſſarily win, FE 
two fmall eee 199 7 


Ir, on 1 ne chooſe the younger hands you. 
diſcard the knave, ten and eight of ſpades, — oy Lon | 
and eight of diamonds: then by taki ing in the, quino&1eD 
king in hearts, You: will have-a ſeptiem in heartsy; Atiercs 
major in ſpades, and $3zeg{queens, which willizelt gok.. 
though the adveriendhgals: diſcard to the moG&-aduantage 


qt A 25h6q: % 
3 {I Aa — 5 4 x? * qt 
Cafe — P meib Cr 
at Piquet, bene m give the ot —— ende 
Choice of the, Suit in awhieh be voii be repipuad, Tikes 
dealing the Cords ty Lenses er by Threes, and gf taking 


Hand after they are dealt, you FO to tell and play - 


tut 92 K 


1 Queen clubs wy 42 en. 417 Queen ſpades 1 
2 Nine clubbks 12328 hs ſages lz vun | 
pades 


Eight clubs | 19 Eight le r 
4 Seven clubs a> e 4 40 | 
wide card _ - wide card | 
F In n #42 _ | 27 * uh ...:-: 
ing heart: 755 diamon > 
7 Kane hearts. 22 Knave diamonds . K 
8 Ten he C Ten 
9 Queen' hearts 25 Queen diamonds | 
2 Nine hearts ens 1. as 1 Nine diamond ,.a _ 
11 Eight hearts Eight diamonds 
72 Seven hearts. Seven diamands.., N 
5 wide c 3 wide card.. 
13 Ace ſpades. nA | 29 Ace clubs N 29A. 


* King ſpades 233 , a> TL 30 Kingrelubs N 1 589 

15 Knave we 1 8255 37 K nave — it 5m 
f Ten ſpades ar. it wh 32 Ten clubs. ; e 4 a — 
| "500 p 

Ir „ Abpodtion 4 | 

are cut at any ane af the de cards, which-are the: lafont 

each ſuit, there: will be abways a ſtock of eight cards of the 

fame ſuit. Conſequently, if he with whom you play re- 


Nad, ob piano ch e . Se wide 


br ne- 


rr 3 
5 rour 


thus; W- | Wt 
1 8 
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8 z . : * 4 : 
> % # "a — $ . * 
Ku £ 1 " * 
* * * * 4 x 
* T x þ * 4 $44 : = 4 8 
* $*<W ; #5 Te 3 1 


rentrte a quint major in chibs: The fame wilt happen 
all the other ſuits, by cutting at the 7 of each. If he 


deal the cards by twos, the hands will be as ſollows,*' '* | 


_ Younger. 


Elder 


» £ 


* 1 


Bor if he deal the cards by threes, the hands win ſtand 
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0 1 7 FO” 8 2 
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N 0 1 
Ka ba 8 2 4 *. 8 W 3, 6 K+. LE} % ©# * x © * 
S o . a &. I. = 0 — - 
a 3 
y * 8 W * 2 ys A 8 * 
ie n 1 
A * "=" * 1 
. g 5 72 on N * 'S 
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Tars table ſhews the different hands that 8 the 


two different methods of dealing the cards ; that the eldeſt 


hand has ＋ in ſeme order or other, the fix cards 


placed againſt the numbers, 2, 2, 9, 13, 14, and 21: and 
the younger, the fix cards placed againſt 4, 31. 325 16, 
23, and 24. It ſhows likewiſe, that the 12 cards marked 
» 5» - 7, $, r „ 17, 18, 19, 20, and 22, may 
ge as Concerns manner of dealing 


oof 
7 FT 4 4 S 
3 30 7 r "FE - Z 


Bring ws cri + heads i __ __ 


marked 1, 2, 9, 13, 14, and 2r eh dh be in the ad- 


verſary's hand, and thoſe marked 4, 11, 12, 16, 23; and 
24z will be in your own hand, you muſt = — y your fix 
numbers to ſuch — as with the three — — 


| e rer TT; 001 ; bh 


89 
TE __ 


LET following ng 785 


; - + : N 
SE © 4 *® = 


are . | 


to 


» = 
\ YZ C 
by * * * 1 
* 13 * 
4.4 = * LES. 
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4 Ace hearts Seven diamonds © _ 

$ Deen ade? N 1 xe Seven clubs * 1 7 ; 
Eight diamondlds 106 Knave hearts 0 25 

2 Queens elubs 2 955 KS © I - Ace clubs 25 - 7 j 

8 Eight ſpades — — us 

9 King elubks 4 enen 

US! e beats * 2.08 « A 23 Ace tha 11 of . 

8 NI | TI — 


= . 4 that ane 60 * 24. 
very ou ma — rank my reatree, CAN Ea os <a 
* . | + 23 Knave 


* 


* 
o Cr I rr tn nn ee = << ee — — — ——— —ͤ— 
s TY 


by cards, or 5 in oe or all the diſcard, or making 


3 + 
— 1 1 — 


2 Knaye mende "25. Knave clubs i 
22 Eight clubs = = "* "oy Eight hearts 
4 Ten hearts 2209 Nine clobs | 
Queen hearts 30 Ten diamonds 5 
i Rive —_—_—_— 1 Ten ſ a | | 
2 Nine hes . 8195 Tea cliy 
4 GE» 201i 381 


By this eee of the dy: you will be Pe to 
fucceed,. whether. you deal the cards by two's or threes : 
even: though the adverary, . an K r 4 in- 
e ſhould leave three, cards. , hol aton) 

þ » y » Br asd ff 

8 boo Lo Woes Pot ors LOA REG 
at piquet-ſhould be apphed to a bad purpoſe, for: after the 


__ cardwhave been once ſhuſfied by hoth players, it will be ime 


poſſible to ſueceed in any one oſ them. There arc, however, 
tricha to be plaged at this, as at all other games, with the 
cards; ſuch as changing the Whale pact, or ſome particu- 


cards at bottom th the 


explained al' of 'which many 
— . that it is ĩmpoſſſdie ſor 
e 


I {Tot of wht Set 
r 


eee is, nor women 


_ AT 8 


.,  dfferexs Cards being to different l 7 — 


x oo 7 theſe Car di, to e 


a ory. e, ae 
W 


THERE mug, \ber.94 many different 1 - KY 


| perſon, as there are. perſons, to chooſe ;; therefore, ſuppoſe 


there are three parſans, then to each of them, you muſt ſhow 
three cards, and tolling che firſt perſon to retainione in his 
memory, you lay thoſe three cards down, and ſhow three 
others to the ſecond perſan, and ſo to the third. Vu then 
take up the firſt perſon's cards, and lay them down, one 


hy one, ſeparately, with their faces. upwards. - Vou next 


Plane che fend perſon's card over the firſts and in like 


manner 


exit 1: 


— 119 == — 

manner the third perſon's card over the ſeconds ; ; ſo. thy 
in each'parcet there Eulkde one card belonging to each per- 
ton. You then aſk each of them in which parcel bis card 
is, and when you know that, yon immediately know which, 

card it is; for the _ s card will always be he 
firſt, the ſecond perſon's the ſecond, and" the third per- 
ſon's the hin, in that . where they each fin his card 


d. +” f 17911 : 4; * 6 3 IE T 


Pures Recreation weg es poforinbil with i a ſingle perſon, 
by letting him fix on three, four,” or more "cards. 1 


caſe you muſt ſhow him as many 'parcels as be Is to choo 


cards, and every parcel muſt confiſt of that number, out 
which he muft fix on one; ant you t reach er as before, 
ea 


he telling you the ren that centains of his cards 
Tv name the Rank of beg 3 7 IF 2 . 5 2 
iquet Pac * pa wh 


| ur eee, 05d ki 
queen, &c, You are therefore firſt to fix — aunhbies 
to each card, 7 vou call the king 4, the De the 


knave 2, the ace and the bes accgidir to the © Num 
der of their pips... E re ' bs 


4 * +? — bp thy 9 4 
te *. 1 5. 73 1 2 1781 


Vo then mutne the enter, uad "Ree the: th rf 3 
one of them: then turning up the 
add the number of the firſt to ak of N "hat, 
third, and ſo on, tf it amount to teu, which then os 
je&and”begih 234 ; or if It be mote; 51 e& the ten, 
and . Anti porn the next rare 
til you to the laſt card; and to the 111 amount y au 
muſt add 4, and ſubtra& that fun fem 16 if it be 1, 
from 20 if it be more than 10, and the remainder will be 
the number of the card that was drawn: lor 2 if 
the remainder be 2, the card awry vas a kunde 3. Wa, A 
queen, &c. il 


8 7 . 2 821 2 A Sy , 

1 ll the; 22 5 We tron r 5 
eee me, Hand of Gondio1.. 11: » 
THE tam este How delt "55 Bere, attdrtting 6 
number of their pp, but each 
Let the perſon Many more | | 
has drawn, as will ke ty each" ++ | ger 
take the remaining cards in your hand, and — 48 to ſearch 
for ſome cad among them, tell them over to yourſelf, and 
their number will be the amount of the two cards drawn. 


An example will make this plain. Suppoſe the perſon has 
drawn 


e 


2 120 


An a io at 5 * e el to the firſt, 
to make the number 25, and 18 cards to the laſt, for the 
ſame reaſon : now 15 and 13 make. 33, and the two cards 
themlelves make 35, which dedudied from 52 leaves 17, 
which muſt be the number of the Wan 0 518 * 
of the two cards drawn. 11 f 


Tars Recreation may be — ee your ba . 
the cards, thus: let the perſon who has drawn the two 


2 deduct the numbers of each of them from 26, Which 
is half the number of the pack, and aſter adding the re- 
mainders together, let him tell you the amount, which you 

vately deduct from 5a, the number of all the cards, and 
E the amount of the two cards. For 
example, ſuppoſe the two cards to be, as before, 10 and 7; 
then the pei ſon deducting 19 from 26 there remains 16 ; and 
deducting 7 from 26 there remains 19; thoſe two remain- 
ders added together will make 35, which you ſubtra from 
E r ſor n l Oro 


6 


BY ADA at though ro lead £0 3 diſcover 
of the principle on which the Recreation is founded, it 
being . half of the pack, to render it more 
myſterious you may take any other number leſs than 26, 
but greater than 10, as for example 24, and let the party 
ſuhtra@ the number. of each of his cards from that; there- 
fore, . poor the numbers to be as before 10 and 7, the 

il be 14 and 17, which make 31, to which 
8 0 4 for the double of the you. took from 26, 
and the amount will be 35, Which is to be deducted from 
52, as before. By this alteration the performance will not 
only be rendered more abſtruſe, but alſo more diverſified, 
as you may the. number, from which thoſe ot the 


y 
two cards are to nnen 
experiment. 


f * * 
4 


nay be n wi 
a pack of piquet nn id then the numbers of the two 
cars muſt e ag bat. which is the half of the 
pack; or if yo rr from 
E. 88 r 
ing, 2s in the of ee 
en ene 1 8 


1 5 : : 55 — 8 x ? md | , 
„ RIPINS HB C04 Foes LF 24g 


A 15 = 


To rell the Amount o 


FE? 4% * 


Cards that 4 


fr 2 . n 


bert of 
oft ene Fran The Pac 
Ar reh abe — his-three cards, you are 10 
dee one youre, and lay it aſide 5 for it ia neceſſary that 


not be, in à hack of g carde, ii only drawn. 
The card you draw you may call the 'confederate * pre- 


— of the remaining cards he diviſible by 3. Which 


— it is by tho aid oſ that cand you: diſcover. dhe amount of 


de others. Then tellahe party to add as many more to each 
f his 2 as will Lens its 1 — i. che third 
part, of the remaining 48 ca therefore, ſuppoſe he has 
drawn à 10, FRO * to the firſt he 12 add 6 
cards, to the fecond 9, And to the third 0% Which together 
\ makt'55, and the 4 cards Urawitbeing added to mem mike 
29. You then take the remaining curds, and telfing'tliem 
over, as in the laſt Recreation, you find their number to be 
235 which ee eee da Fee n . 


Me 2 A 817 Jae 1 8 * 


Tos may Neben chis Raton Ukewiſe without touch- 
N cands;: as thus: aſter the party has drawn his three 
cards, and you have draven one, let him deduct the num - 
- ber of each of the cards he has drawn from 17, which is 
one. third of the pack, after you have drawn your card: 
and let him tell you the amount aof the ſeveral remainders, 

to which: you privately add one ſor the card youadrew, and 

deducting that amount from 5̃a, the hole number of cards, 
the ates will be the amount uf the three cards drawn. 


For example, ſuppoſe the three cards to be 20, 7, and B, 


as before; then each of thuſe numbers being ſubtracted from 


8 NE — back, he ns 
h, added t r, m 28, to 5 85 t 

Ou 881 bein Adel Wies at lug. 
Tn Is BY, We wan: de 


the party drew. 4 BY 
Taras is little 1 to 3 any one will Ailcorer 
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| why you here make choice af tie number 17; but you 


are deſirous of rendering the Recreation ſtill more abſtruſe, 

and at the ſame time ſùſceptible of greater variety, u may 
fix on any other number leſs than 17% hut more than 103 
and afterwards add to the: amount of the namainders the 


double of what that aumber is leſs. * in de ame 
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e car rds; Hs N you wary oral ih A gk 
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"om the Ne eee. 
'viſible by 3; and let him deduct the number of each of his 
cards from that ſum, which is io, and add the remainders 
together, as before; thus, if his three cards be 10, 75 and 
6, "he is to deduct each of them from 10, which. is the 
. third part of 30; thereſore the remainders will be o, 3, 
and 4 which, added together, make 7, and that added to 
the à you deducted from the whole number, makes 9, 
- which taken from 325 leaves 0 
mount of his three cards. 5 


-  Awoxs the different * which the doAtine of 
combinations may be applied, thoſe of = ok cypher, 


and decyphering, hold a principal *. as w 07 
eee 

e Pack of Pie Cards, | 

THE parties muſt previouſly agree in what manner the 
cards ſhall be firſt placed, and then how they ſhall be ſnuf- 
fled. Thus, ſuppoſe the cards are to be firſt placed in the 
order as hereaſtr fallows, and then ſhuffied by taking oſt 3 
from the top, putting the next 2 over them, and the fol. 
lowing: 3 under them“, and fo alternately. : Therefore the 
party who ſends the-cypher firſt writes the conteuts of it 
on a ſeparate paper, and then copies the firſt 32 letters on 
the cards, by writing one letter on every card; he then 
muffles them in the manner deſeribed, and writes the 
ſecond 32 letters: he ſhuffles them a ſecond time and writes 
the third 3a letters, and ſo ot the reſt. An example will 
make this plain. Suppoſe the letter to be. as follows: * 


3 Ian in full march to reheve you; woithin three days I | 
| be wwith you. Tf the enemy in the mean time ſhould make 
ant, remember tobut you de to your * „ fo your 75 
Ar a6 Tree tech jon or de ih gy. 
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. qaceives thels cards firſt places themia 


the order agreed on, and tranſcribes the 3 J 


card. He then ſhuffles according to order, and 
tranſcribes the ſecond. letter om each card, He ſhuffles 
R ar hag a1 


1 RH N dn en 
Ir hh Gita Seri le Raumes the ſecond rims by threes 


a fours, the third time by twos and fours, Sec. it would 
make the cypher ſill more difficult to diſcovert though as 


all cyphers end on the combination of letters, there ars 


ſcarce any that may not be dec phæred with time and pains 3 
as we ſhall ſhow farther on. + Thoſe cy of tain 


that are by their nature moſt free from fof of being 
cyphers; as for example, if the letters he 1 vvrote 


7 $2. * 


with one of the ſympathetic oY: 5 * 7 


POS AO SN Rr 


LET a perfor dravy any card from the reſt, and TIL 
the middle of the ic pack. "Fes mate ll AR 
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and the card will conſequent be at Then acing 
the pack on the table, 1 with 3 and 
put ing 2 hand under. it, take off the top card, and after | 
ſeeming to ſearch . n | 


1 $ te erden y 

another per ſon's e- r ge a Several 
| Dr 
of the pack, and the pafs then made. | 


To change the Cards ehue ſeveral, Per ſons ve drawn from the 


ON the op of the pack: put 4ny card you ploks 8 


the top. 
NN nd. 54 
who muſt be at a proger.diſtanpe from the 
he may not perceive it v4, tho.me capye...: 
manner did five perſons dra w the ſame 


Sir dle pack, without 
» kd ing 8e fe dre cards "with "the queer," 


Bach Pen If he fees us chr there. They Will IF 

er, 3s they all dre tie que f auth. "four"! 

fe” cafds to the pack, an drawiitg e eee 

_ away; you approach 5 N and N 

t card, ſa that the cannot : 
3 rhe 1 Ns BT 


bethis- card. putting it on the Top « : 
ent, or give it A ffroke. With your hand, art 4%. 
Heere een 


2 


—_— 
ſpread open the four ot to 8 8 25 N e 
fix cards at the bottom of the Pack. one 

and put him at the top of the pack. Draw one of the S 
eee 58 l Spe it todrards the mid le. Draw 


t it 1 — diftance from the laſt, 
5 A 10 en . 


— 195 
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bottom, they will then ονννjin the S the. . 


VS x 
as 


x nene 00 4029018 he be ta? . 623991 nat 
* in eee eat by their Wis 5 40 - 
. Er the fir e e, the rath, 
and the other the 26th from the'top,  Sovin 56 WE rom 
cards, and then cutting them at the, firſt" long card,” poiſe 
thoſe you have cut too Ants "and ſay, 14 W 


ſhould be here fiſteen cards "Cot tim again ut ide eco 
long card, and N there are here I eleven cards.” 


Then poiſing the 
ha ones 


a by 4 v4; v3 ; Won 
w3'? k 
43 + 5 


- PREPARE — of cots, indwhich 42 Aﬀecent 2 
are contained fix times ;- that is in which there are oa ſiæ 


ſorts of cards. Diſpoſe. theſe:cards in ſuch manner that each 
of the ſix different cards ſhall-follow each other, and let the 
laſt of each 3 card. The cards, has r. 


ng it follows, that it you divide them. into fix parcels, 
at each of the Wynn 6 
Dunn ſimilar cards lt 25dl0 


II perſon aerger e nd tan © 


place it in the parcel from where dex- 
trouſly cope. Lows, wy t the Cards ſeveral _— ö 
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cel in which is the'card'he's 
Ms CAN v. 8 
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hows. 


ays at bottom. Sers | 
this manner into fix heaps, and giving a die to "=: 
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rate the Hearts and diamond from the ſpades aud clubs. 


Tuts Recreation is eaſy and pleaſant to perform, but 


ou have another pack of 
which Vie in tlie Hire of the 
; e the piQtured cards 
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Won, and.on the anſwer, . Several 40 recre- 
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s certain letfers. or words. that 


| "aides Anger of. your ft hand, with which 
5 * 1 


Wu art to 
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the perſon look at his and, and when hn dv 
change, to place it where it pg betore. Then. blew on 
the cards a ſecund time, and g tic ſeven of diamonds, 
hre is ut the top of ne y bid 
e Gp When he will fee m is that he 

'You my do the fame With al the they puinted 
cards, | Either cin eue Little perten er witybimwho grew 
thee þ of cihba.” 


pit; 
. this Recreation) conlifiyimbringing | 

the card at the top oi the pack — — 8 

by the wet finger, which requires noi great - You 

maſt obſerve not to ict the pack»ge out ot your „ 

_—— "1115 acty Aro 
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1. Cards is the tera a 


. PROVIDE: 8 two inches and a- h 

— — - ä — 
_ it; AR 

qe — fo that cd 

quarters 4200 inch long may appear of the ſize of a common 

At the: bottom of the tube therein to be # tirck of 

„to which muſt be faſtened a ſmall card 

— — — ided4; by twee threads — ov 


7 "41301 vat e. 51 7h do Nn 4 fs 


on 1 880 1 111 (#50 2 
es Ker ee Ne, 


da 2570 — 201 ee * = 80 0 
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| The Candi N- C *. 

== by different 


tea caddies and locked — performer 
chapges. | 


antes che eardt without touching” them, 6r"any'confe=- 


1 111 wb G2 2 {13 
; Tur 3 wade. ich; a copper am. which has 's 
hinge at the bottom, opens againſt the front, he x it 1 
ches under the bolt of the lock, fo as when the hd is ſhut 
and locked, the flap will fall down upon the bottom ; + | 
a degree places two cards that he intends to, n 

tween the flap and the front, which being lined —— 
green cloth; May be handled without. any ſuſpicion; he 
then defires the firſt perton to put his card into one of the 
caddies, taking care it be that which contains the contrary 
card from the one that he chaſe, and the ſecond into the 
other; he then deſires they wil lock them up, wich un. 
locks the flaps, covers their cards, and when opened, pre- 

ſents the e ones 80 the view of —m A . 
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pa Thoug bes 3 „ 
-<prite befare: band 775 4 Piece of. Paper tte Amount of tot 
© +/Paxcel of Cards 1 chuſe: out te two 
- Placed on the Table." #5 de ep 6 bis encdun: 
107 8 Id 230 $413 © e. hay * A don. un 10 21 r 
10 TAKE fomeicards, divide them into two parcel, 
.care that. ĩn one there are only two or three: ſevens, and 
the other ſeven court cards; Kall (on u pen and ink, and write 
on a bit. of paper the ſevens q then turn the bit of paper down, 
222 _ not be ſeen : — 


rſon to make his choice. . Let him chuſe whate 
phate, Your nude wil ka > bi NT 

greate i ren; ew your paper on 
Written the Fir 8 m to t che er 
ecurds contained fa WR 


the ocher — 8 ſerene —Tha = 
not * ) x company ar nat - 
— 1 6 nc Tn the Hm. whenever * do 


trick before » company, you W RD again 
ö ada . W it 
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2 «A, ot bo the — 
wide | 


t as. gal 
e ee 
fo che nil of "qi * 


to the ſize of a common card. Fo — 4 =o 


glaſs muſt likew e between the 
frame, by at ft the width of a card. | - 


| 5 +> - 


exactly fit the 


the frame. U . 181 % | - 

Tuts mirror mul 2 nt oy vg | 
which is to go nat 3 in the ad- 
joining room 
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Tuts 8 


r ke 
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8 at plea- 
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MarTTzRxs being thus rxparedy, Ne contrive to make a 
perſon draw the ſame. Her of card with that fixed to the 
mirror, and e i in fe middle of the pack: you. the! 
make the pal ing it to the bottom; you then dire 
the petſon to ry for his card in the mirror, when the con- 
feeerate b=hind the partition Is to draw it flowly forward, / 
and it will appear. as ay 141 between the glaſs" and the 
quickfilvet. While the lam 18 drawing ard you ſlide 
off the card from he rn of pack, — 


Way. £ 2. 3 7 270 rtr SI? way: oF 2 4 T- pry- ' * 
Tut card Axel to the mirror ma eatly he changed esch 

time the experiment is rt This Recreation may 

be alſo made with the p Ld bo won bang Sl and a 


frame of ſufficient width; b e a flit in the frame 
through which the card 4 t the endet will not 


be fo e a im de 
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: Tens pack te confiſts « Tt abr 

42 to a . 4 0 bim to fix on any one, then foes. : 
them and gi pack to Jn. . Place the twenty-ſeven” 
cards in, * 33 in own one alerriately on each 
heaps but before you .. each card dow ſhow A 


ſon without ſeeing it Jourſelf ; and when the three hea 
are finiſhed, aſ him at what number, from 1 to 27;” 
will have his card ear, and in which heap it ten 


131. 


g i ew 21 
Then look at the heap, through.the glals, 28d if the Get 
the three numbers which ſtands againſt that number it is to 
appear at, be 1, put that hęap at. op; if the number be a, 
Put it in tae middle; and if it Zo Put it at bottom. Then 
divide the cards into three heaps, in the ſame manner, a 
ſecond and a an and ai ard; will then be at fue 
Tp mae choſe.” 1783 4 D187 e 51693 teat! 


ay pe el Tae e Ba RD HTS. 
20th from-the.top, and the firſt.time-of, making the heaps 
1 lay it is in the third heap; you then look. at the table in 
the perſpective, e it at the ſame time oyer thatheap, - 
and you ſee that figure is 2, you therefore put that 
heap in the middle of the pack. 2 ſeocond and Tings 
you in like manner put the heap in 3 
the bottom, the number each time being 
at the pack with your glaſs, as jf to diſcorgr which the card 
was, you lay the cards down one by one; and the twentieth 
card will be that he fixed on. MT 


You may ſhow the perſon his card in the fam manner, 
without aſking him at what number it ſhall appear, by fix- - 


ing on any number yourſelf. :You.may-alſo; perfdeat” this : 
Recreation with the magnetical dial, by making che hand 
point to any number, ow e at 3 you intend 


erz card mall be ſound. 2; 07 * 17 Eg) * 2 Co , — 
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ns Tat foregoing r. 
ſufficient to e 0 all 0 : 
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| the wall, and a moment after it appears $ again, and 74 
tinues eee . . 
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Tuxs trick i8 fo Beagle, that I could have diſpenſed with 
Fp-aking of it; it conſiſts. in the firſt place, in ubtaining a 
forced card drawn, which is eaſily known:hy the card being 
larger than the reſt ; after having ſhufffled it with the others, 
e is taken out of the pack, the better to impoſe” upon the 
company: The inſtant ir is ordered to appear on the wall, 

the compeer ot inviſible agent very expertly draws a thread, 

at the end of which is faſtened a Gellar card, which comes 
out aw behind a glaſs; 'another thread drawn very tight, 
12 means of ſome very wan flk 


| poet, 


"=P; * 


"I . 


1 een the mne an., 
Tut conjurer obtains 2 card den, and ed the 


| | perfor veho has chvGda/it, tozeared one obits corners, and 


'wodſcrve it welt to kn] ; he takes the card thus 
torn and tears it all to 1 it, þ powder, _ 
he t with er, mir 
N the. 1 1 Pare ot 6 — 
a nail, "mar one company, put into 
ae then the pick of cards is'throws up inito theair, the 
is fired) | gn the 8 card is found fiatled againſtthe 
way the} ke hor Top Ris It is then*produced; and found to 


Com. whence It was torn, -and- the nail 
urn font pow! OI TO Ons 


* gual sds xd bare: g 978. nn e 2097997 2303 
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tt ü hit ee eds * | 


ſteps into his cloſet, takes a fimilar And tears à corner 
of it exactly in the ſame manner; returning, he aſks for the 


— 3 Lege bar 
e . 1 
— ne 0 IO e on 5 | 


eee wi e 4 


k #, 4 
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it upon a ſquare piece of beard, which ſerves to ſhut up "vi 
hermetically, a hole made in the partition and the hangin 
but which is. inviſible, being. covered with a piece of t 
fame; by this means the card nailed to the wall or partition 
does not yet appear; the piece of tapeſtry with which it is 
covered is ſlightly faſtened on one ſide with two pins, and 
on the other to a thread, the looſe end of which the com- 
peer holds in his hand: As ſoons as this laſt hears the 
piſtol fired, he draws the thread, and rapidly tranſports the 
piece of tapeſtry behind the glaſs, the card conſequently ap- 
' pears, and as it is the ſamg that had been marked with the 
nail juſt put into the piſtol, it is no wonder that this trick, 
ſo difficuk to account for, obtains the applauſe of a_nume- 
rous aſſembly: It depends intirely on firſt loading the piſ- 
tol with powder, after which a tin tube is covered on the 
charge of povder,. the card and nail being rammed down in 
the tin tube; the piſtol. being invei ted, the tube and its 
contents fall into the conjurer's hand to convey. to his in- 
. viſible agent. ; 2 | 5 2 
VN. B. Ir any one ſhould ſuſpect that the nail in the 
Piſtol has been juggled, his fuſpicion is proteſted againſt, 
and he is defired to come again the next day to be convin- 
ced of his error; then he is preſented with a piſtol which 
is taken to pieces, to.ſhew him that there is nol the leaſt 
; preparation, - : 1 4 | a * l oe ä . . 


PU | 1 8 25 
ae a The burnt Card ſbut up in a —_ 


HERE the conjurer preſents the company with a pack of 
cards, and gets one of them drawn at random; he borrows - 
three watches, which one of the ſpectators is defired to fold . 

up in three different pieces of paper; they are then laid on | 
a table and covered with a napłk in; the choſen card is burnt, | 
and its aſhes are put into à box; ſhortly after the box is 
opened, but the aſhes are gone: the three watches are laid 

on a plate, and one oſ the company is deſired to chooſe one 

of them and open it, in which he finds under the glaſs a 
piece ot the burnt card, and under the watch-caſe, a ſmal 

card repreſenting.in-miniature, that reduced to ass. 
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Tux choſen card is known tlireQly by the diſpoſition 
the N the watches well enveloped in paper, àre hi 
on. 


| little trap, which opens and lots it f into adrawerz f | 
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he ſtretches out his arm under the table and takes one of 
the watches, in which he depoſits the card, deftined to be 
produced before the company: the watches ſhould be cover- 
ed with a napkin, ſuſtained by ſeveral bottles, or 1 
fimilar, otherwiſe the compeer's hand would be perceivet 
moving the napkin. The three watches are preſented to a 
by-ſtander upon a plate, with care to turn next to him that 
which contains the card in miniature, and which is marked 
by having a little of its corner torn: If the perſon ſhould 
be cunning, and waggiſhly affects to take the watch next 
to him, he is defired to mix and confound them well to. 
gether, under the pretence of embelliſhing the trick; and 
the ſtratagem is put in execution. The method of caufing 
the aſhes of a burnt card to diſappear in a box, conſiſts in 
depoſiting a bit of wood or paſteboard within the lid, which 
fills it exactly in length and breadth, and which nevertheleſs 
is looſe enough to fall down into the bottom of the box when 
it is ſhut; the piece of wood or paſteboard being of the 
ſame co'our as the infi.le of the box, forms a double bottom, 
hides the aſhes from the eyes of the dazzled ſpectator, who 
in the ſame moment is induced to think that the aſhes are 
taken out in order to be combined anew, to produce the 
card in minature, which is found in the watch. 85 


The Cards named, diſcovered with the Eyes blinded... | 


A PACK of cards are cauſed to be drawn by ſome per- 
ſon» A woman arrjving in the room, names all the cards 
Juſt drawn, without making the leaſt miſtake with regard 

do their colour, number, &c. „ n 


mn, yp ons 

Tur cards are diſpoſed as we obſerved before. The 
conjurer having, unnoticed, obſerved the card drawn,” he. 
inſorms his wife, or agent, even at the very inftant he pro- 
miſes he will take particular care he or ſhe ſhall know no · 
thing about it: he Tays he will not ſpeak a word, while his 
wife names the cards, and that the perſon who hold them 
ſhall be confined to ſhew them to the company, by ſaying 
this is ſuch or fuch a card, &c. It is in this aſt phraſe he 
names the card, which is underneat?.; his wife, who hears 
him, and wl knows by heart the diſpoſition of the pack, 
names he cards which follow it; that is to ſay, for inſtance, 

g if the is given to underftand that the 19th 15 underneath, 
- _ ſhe names the zoth, the x7th, &c. Having mentionei the 
: whole, packs ber. hoihand, n. 
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ſpeaks a word, mes the uſe of his ſpeech, and begs of 
the perſon who had chuſen them, to aſæ what are the others 
that remain un- named; the wife is informed by this queſ- 
tion, that there is not me I ng me way —_ 
rr * 
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The Card 1 . 4 the Pack, — 
ringing uf rick fon , 


Gim of che nanta-ia drademy. which ee e 
and ſhuffled; with the reſt of the pack ; then the pack is put 


into a kind of a ſquare ſpoon, placed upright upon a bottle, 


Wich ſerves it as a pedeſtal, and at the pox . r "og 
tlie an "GOP a af nn 555 dab 
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EXPLANATION. oh 


Io the Gel place, a forced card muſt be . in the 
manner deſcribed ; then the pack muſt be placed in the 
». ſo that the chuſen card may lean on a-pin, bent in 
form of a hook ; this pin is faſtened to a thread, and 
aſcending through the „ leans upon the upper end of” 
the ſpoon ; then it de nds under the room, through the 
table: I this difpoſition, the compeer cannot pull the- 
thread, without draging along with it the hook and card, 
which cauſes it to be perceived as flying in the air: The 
thread ſlides 3 of the was: cop 
it run in a puliy.. 


Ix order to place the * rn 
that the ſpectators may perceive no preparation, care muſt 
be taken that another pack is preſented dexterouſly on the 
table: The choſen card in the other, with the hook and. 


thread, muſt be e * as above e 
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COVER the 060 of a ſmall 3 vin. 
black paper, and in one of its infide cavers make a flap, to 
open ſecretly, and 3 
flap but the black paper that covers the book. IN? 


Mix ſoot with black or brown ſoap, with which rub ihe 
fide of the black paper next the flap: then wipe it quite 
clean, fo that a white 8 wry ir will not receive, 
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PRoVIBEZ a black lead pencil that will not mark without 
prefiing bard on the paper. Have likewiſe a ſmall box, 
about the fize of the memorandum-book, and that opens 
on both ſides, but on one of them by a private method. 
Give a perſon the pencil, and a flip of thin paper, on 
which he is to write what he thinks proper: you preſent 
him the memorandum-book at the ſame time, that he may 
not write on the bare board. You tell him to keep what he 
writes to himſelf, and direct him to burn it on an iron 
* laid on a chafindiſh of coals, and give you the aſhes. 

ou then go inte another room io fetch your magic box, 
before defcribed,, and take with you the memorandums- 


HavinG previouſly piaced a paper under the flap in the 
cover of 8 — he preſſes hard with the pencil, 
to write on his paper, every ſtroke, by means of the ſtuff 
rubbed on the black paper, will appear on that under the 
flap. You therefore take it out, and put it into one fide 

You then return to the other room, and taking a flip of 
blank paper, you put it into the other fide of the box, 
flrewing the aſhes of the - burnt paper over it. Then 
ſhaking the box for a few. moments, and at the fame time 
turning it dextrouſly over, you open the other ſide, and 
thew the perſon the paper you firſt put in, the writing 
on which he will readily acknowledge to be his. pr! 

THrn® may Ukewiſe be a flap in the other cover of the 
book, and you may rub the paper againſt that with red 

lead. In this caſe. you give the perſon the choice of wiiting. 
either with a red or black pencil; and preſent, him tha 
pioper fide of the book ingly. + Sa © © 4+ 


The Opaque Box rendered Tranſparent. 


MAKE a bex cf three or fcur inches leng, and two or 

three wide, and have a ſort of pe rſpective glaſs, the totrom 
of which is of the fame ſize with the box, and ſlides out, 
that you may privately place a paper on it. The fides of 
this perſpedlixe are to be ofglaſs, covered on the infide with 
fine paper. ” 8 20 as 
.LsT a perſon write on a flip of paper, putting your, 
me meranc um-᷑teck under it, as in the laſt Recreation. 
Then give him the little Fox, and Jet him put what he has 
wrote info it. In the mean time you put the gy” 

| um 
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FRE. hood into the preſs, - vwhenwthe\perfnefiive-in aleady 
placed. Your: aſſiſtant then takes the paper out/ofth>+ 
x, and puts it at the bottom of the perſpective; Which 
: you — tal e out of the preſs, an direct the perſon 
to put the little brag that contains his paper, under it. 
You then look in at the top of the perſpective ; and feign.. ; 
ing to ſee through the . of the __ you read what is 
wrote on the paper at the bottom of the per ſpective. _ 


Wirtz this perſpeRive-box you may perform another 
recreation, which is, by having in a bag twelve or more 
ivory counters, numbered, which you ſhow to the com- 
pany, that they may ſee all the numbers are different. Vou 
tell a perſon to draw any one of them, and keep. it cloſe in 
his hand. You then put the bag in the preſs, when your 
aſſiſtant examines the counters, and fees uchich is waming,. 
and puts another of the ſame number at the bottom of the 

. which you then take out; and placing the 

's hand cloſe to it, look in at the top, and pretend 
ing to fer eh his he oo name n * 
| W a pa | N 
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: PROVIDE a round tin box, of the fie of 4 ings Had | 
box, and in this place cight other boxes, which will go ca- 
ly into each other, and let the leaſt of them be of a fiae to 
hold a guinea. Each of theſe boxes: ſhould ſhut with 
hinge, and to the leaſt of them there muſt be a ſmall lock, 
that is faſtened with a ſpring, but cannot be opened with 
out a key: and obſerve e 
freely, that they may be all cloſed/ at once. Place cheſe 
boxes in each other, with their tops open, in the drawer of 
the table on which you may Tau you 2 or if 
you . — ow . in ſuc * * 
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dinfromiitk it, that it may not be | You take this 
iece in one hand, and in the other you have another of the 
me appearance, and putting your hand into the drawer | 
u lip the piece that is marked in the leaſt box, and ſhüt- 
Eng them at once, you take them out. n ſhowing 
you have in your hand; and which the company 
9 be the ſame that was marked, you pretend to 
_ it agar ad the box" and dextrouſly n 
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You then preſent the box, for the ſpectators do not yet 
know there are more than one, to any perſon in company, 
who, when he opens it, finds another, and another, 1ilt 
he comes to the laſt, but that he cannot open without the 
key, which you then give him, 'and retiring to a diftant 

of the room, you tell him to take out the yuan 8 
ſelf, and fee if it be that he marked. | 0 


Tais recreation may be made more ſurpriſing, by put 
ting the key into the ſnuff. box of one of the company, 
which you may do by aſking him for a pinch of his ſhuff, 
and at the ſame conceal the key, which muſt be very ſmall, 
among the ſnuff and when the perſon who is to open the 
| box aſks for the. key, you tell him that one of the company 
bas it in his — This part of the retreation won f 
bkewiſe be performed by means of a conſederats. 4 1 0 


THE reader muſt have obſerved, that to perſorm ſeveral 
of the recreations in this book; it is neceſſary to have a good 
memory; but as that is a gift every one has not from na- 
ture, many methods have been contrived to ſupply that de- 
Pr does, the moſt material of which we ( here de- 
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As artificial memory reſpe&s either figures 6r 
for the former” let the five vowels a, e, i, o, u, 2 
the firſt five digits; the dipthongs that begin with the firſt 
four vowels, as an, ca, it, au, repreſent the remaining 
—— its, and let y and for an o, or cypher. Let the 
. 
cher; I NIE 


would remember the dates of the acoeſſion of the family of 
Stuart to the crown of England; the powder plot; the de- 
capitation of Charles I. the Reftoration; the Revolution ; 
the Union of England and Scotland; the acceſſion of the 


Houſe of Hanover; and the taſt rebellion, - which were in 


1603, 1605, 1649, 1660, 1689, 11707, 1714, and 1746. 


you write as follows, for you are to obſerve that in this, 


and in fimilar-caſes, where tho firſt 8 is always the 
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108 e is rendered in ſome Aae „Un sers mou 


* adding parts of words to dates: thus to remember 
of the 11 I. to the 
preſent king, you may write as Bins Fl the let< 
enen cen 
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Wuzrn ſeveral cyphers conan th apt * 
or , you may py 5353s us 
Agr ins de, 34090 
| "Ta remember avy number of words,” Ate hüte hee 
ters of thoſe {and to Nee e 
conſonant, or & i t begin with a 
add orc tothe cond initill ties fo the thicd add 3 os 
44 9th ak . So that 

ve ini e five ſyllable | | 
n of the text five initi 

make, in, the 


two words e For example, fu 
— — Bp names of all the Kings fee prot you 
S ons ks tor 
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0 mau. cuts ure, and EY 
o of the bennpunpare defired to fiep forwards 1 


Shandkerchlef! is given them, which:they are to hold by the 
ſour corners; ſeveral other handkerchiefs are aſked from the 
company, and as they are received, they are put within the 
firſt, in order to make them a bundle; when there are a- 
bout a dozen of them heaped up _—_— the two perſons 
who hold the bundle, cauſe one to be drawn at 
random, by a third ſpectator; this I ſt is deſired to examine 
its mark and number, if any ſuch there be, and to cut of 
one of the corners, with a pair of ſciffars ; any one may cut 
28 alſo :; aſter that the handkerchief is torn in pieces: 

and ſcraps being red together, on which are 
poured certain pretended or liquors, all are folded and 
firmly bound With a ribbond, in order to reduce them to a. 
ſmall parcel, then they are put under a glaſs; a few mo- 
ments after the handkerchief is taken to be unfolded, and 
every body acknowledges the mark, and the ſpectators are 
furprized to-ſee it has not received the leaſt en in the 
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Tais operation which produces ſo 1 is 
very fimple : "One of the cottipany with whom” the jagxler 
is acquainted, having two handkerchiefs perfectly alike, 
: having proviouy depoſed ans ofthe inthe of the- 
concealed behind” the curtain, throws the other 
Ce IT Se Hong 
erchief u in 
the dane! 8 ef h 2 
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he affects to mix them together pro- 
miſcuouſly ; "the perſon whom fe defires to drive che of the. 
_ handkerchiefs,' takes naturally that which' cothe#” firſt to- 
hand; he defires to ſhake them again, on preterice to em- 
bellim the operation: The juggler havingſhaked them over 
again himſelf, to bring the right handkerchief uppermoſt; 
deſires ſomebody leſs penetrating, whoſe mien denotes fime 
plicity, and who in pu his band into the bundle, takes 
without ceremony the firſt that preſents itſell. When the 
handkerchief is torn and carefully folded up, it is put under 
a glaſs, om a table placed near a tion; in that part of 
the table.om whichr ie bs is à little trap, which 
s, and lets it fall into a drawer; tho compeer hid be - 
the curtain paſſes his hand within the table, opens the * 
trap, and ſubſtitutes'a ſecond handkerchief inſtead of the- 
firſt, then ſhuts rhe trap, Which fits fo exaQly the hole it 


cloſes, it ſeems one the ſame piece with the furice of 
v$L 
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the table; and deceives by this means the eyes of the moſt 
incredulous and penetrating ſpectatoo r. 
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minary exerciſe, any tune demanded of him, everrcompoſed 
upon the ſpot, by the moſt cenſummate muſicians: He 
ſings equally as well when tranſported from: one bottle ta 
another upon different tables: The wind iſſuing out of his 
beak is ſtrong enough to entingniſh à candle, and to re- 
light it; this may be done when he is even taken away - 
| from the bottle and held in the hand, © 
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Drip the curtain, 4 part of which covers the partition, 
are two de Tone theſe cones which'are unequal, 
ſerve the compeer'as a ſpeaking trumpet, in the ſame man 
ner as the ſpeaKing figure ſometimesexhibited in London. The 
compeer imitating the voice of a"bird, as the celebrated 
W and follows, the tunes whieh the 171 
y heart, or from a mufic book laid before them; . if th 

ne propoſed ſhould be too difficult for the muſicians and 
the compeer to execute, without previous exerciſe,. the 
ny is informed, that to fende? the trick more ſur- 
rizing, the bird will begin, 7 ſinging ſome tune well 
nown, - form which it will paſs fuddenly ts the tune in 
queſtion: This is done to gain time; ſome of the muſici. 
ans avail themſelves of thei » by obſerving more par- 
ticularly the muſic, and the compeer makes uſe of the two, 
different echoes, to convey his voice to two different points, 
according to the table and bottle on which the bird Rande. 
The bird contains iu its belly a little double pair of bellows, 
like thoſe of a ſerenatta, and'between its feet is a moveable 

in which works the bellows; this pin in entering the g 
of the bottle, leans on a piece of wood, which cannot. be 

erceived, from the bott opacity : Tui piece laying 

ertically on the moveatle bottom of the bottle, can cafi 
move the. bellows, "and be made to move by the eng 
JJaced under the carpet, when the compeer draws the wirg 
concealed in tl.e feet of the table 3 by this means the bellows 
are moved to extinguiſh the candle, and to. convince the 
ſpeRators that the voice is really formed in the bires throat 
by the wind that iffues forth from the beak. When the 
conjurer takes the bird in his hand, he works the bellows 
hiniſelf with his thumb, and the wird extirguiſhing the 
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candle, perſuades the company that the bird ſings, inge 
pendent of the machine concealed in the table and behind 
the partition: The candle being but juſt extinguiſhed, 
and the wick {till hot, cann t po ſibly approach the bird's- 
beak without being illuminated; for care is taken to put a 
on flower of brimſtone un, 7 n 
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Th Pie of Mong gage 22 rue 
— _ _.. ., Without its being touched. 


ohr or he company is inteted'(o hold a box, into 
which a piece of money or a ring is depoſited in his 
fence; the conjurer withdraws from the perſon, and 
of him to ſhake the box a little, when the piece is conſe. 
vently heard to rattle within. At the third ſhake it is ſtill 
„but at the fourth, it is no more — n it 
eee Wms 
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Ne re GARY Wu about. 
Sr ale; that which cauſed much admiration. 
differs from the others only in being. a little better made, 
and belonging to a man who knows:haw to embelliſh his. 
Ae by all orts of favourable circutmſfances. This box 
made ſo. that in ſhaking i it ſoftly up and down, you 
the piece it contains hut in Making it ſtrongly in an borl- 
zontal direction, a little ſpring falls upon the piece, aud 
hinders it from ſounding, which. excites the opinion of its 
being no more therein, He who does, the trick, the 
touches the box, on pretence of ſhewing bew. it ſhould be 
ſhaken ;. and though it be locked, the piece drops into your 
hand, through 4 little chink, which opens ſecretly. He. 
leaves the box with the fame Tots. and cauſes the com 
to imagine the piece is fein in the Fox, or it is not, 
according to the manner in which it is ſhaken. _ 12 fine, he 
cauſes the fo be found in the ſhoe of a perſon who is, 
or is not, in correſpondence with him, and has furniſhed 
Him with a ſimilar piece; or by ſending ſore perſon to lip 
it dexterouſly over the fioor, In this laſt.caſe it is found 
on the ground only, and the perſon is mad CASA 
be Kh OS OO RI PR 
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The Writing concealed-in a Sm Box, from wobence it is taken 
| 2 Withour cancion: the Bows. and found in a Wax Can- 


- THE conjurer borrows a ſnuff box wah one 8 
pany, who he deſires to write a phraſe of his own choice, 
on a litrtle piece of pa This writing is put into the 
box; another 1 i after takes it out, reduced. ro 
aſhes, and at uſt, it is cauſed to be found i in a wax K 
at the choice of one of the ſpectators. 3 


| EXPLANATION. 


Tax box borrowed ſhould be neither geld, Shygrrgior 
Hinged. A plain round box of paſteboard will ſuffices; of 
which the inſide is blackiſh, and whoſe lid may be taken off. 
While the ſpectator writes the e the lid is conveyed 
away into the adjacent cloſet, _ It 
upon a ſheet of lead, which is cut round with a pair © 
ſciſſars, to make a double bottom. It is put into the . 
with a little piece of paper, folded up in four, hid under - 
neath it. The conjurer returns, gets the written pa- 


per folded up, in the ſame manner as that concealed in the 
lid. The ſpectator is deſired to put his writing in the f uff 


box ; then it is covered, and the double bottom, which the 
lid contains, falls into the box; hides the writing and leaves 
viſible on!y 22 paper. In taking this paper, in order 
to burn it, the ſpectator is duped, for be inuocentiy leaves 
his writiog i in the box. Then he is defired to put this-falſe 
paper into a tin ſhovel, and.to-preſent it to the flames,” in 
order to burn it, and to hold it at a certain diſtance'to 

Nowly. This Jaſt circumſtance j is only a pretence 1 
time, while the conjurer carries the box and the writing to 
his cloſet: he has there a wax candle prepared, ot which 
one end, like thoſe of church tapers, - is. pierted with un 
iron of a conic form. It is in this bollow cone he puts 


haſtily the writing in. Ane on, and fills up the aperture 
e 


with ſome warm wax, r to in te with the 
candle. He mixes and confounds this candle with feveral 
others, and cauſes it to be rr ee 
Namn Mt 
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Three Pen Knives has * put into a Silver Cup, one of 
which Jumpe out at TE of any of the Spectators. 


THREE pen knives are borrowed from different perſons 
of the company; they are put into a cup which ſtands upon 
a table; it is ſhewn that the table has no communication 
with the cup, and that this laſt contains no kind of prepa- 
ration ; nevertheleſs, one of the knives, at any one of the 
ſpeQator's deſire, jumps upon the ground, and the other 

two remain motionleſs. 
EXPLANATION. 

Wr the cup is laid upon the table, a half crown Ls 
is ſlipt into the bottom of it, faſtened in the middle to a ſmall 
black filk thread. This thread mounts perpendicularly to 
the ceiling, and goes to join the hand of the compeer, who 
draws the thread upon a moment*s notice, and dexterouſly 
makes that pen knife jump out of the middle, which was 
the only one placed on the half crown piece; the others * 
nenen 155 Ce 
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Dede ines! thbvicdeiy! two ate 1100 
upon the the table 3 the third is put into a har. A little 
cane, or a ſwitch, borrowed from one of the company, 
which is ſhewn, not to have been in any manner prepared, 
is laid acroſs the hat; at the ſume inſtant the hat fails down 
upon the ground, the ogg Ae ede Wir wo the ens, as if it 
were glued to it; then the muſic begins to play, and the 
as if ſenſible of the harmony, flips in turning fr 
ont end of the cane ww other, 1 continues to move 
nn 
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| Taz 10 faſtened 16-athread, with a Hehe god; put 
in lengthways, and which leans tranſverſly upon the inſide 
ſurface of the ſhell. The hole made to introduce the peg, 
is opt up with a little white wax. The other end of the 
threadis faſtened to the conjurer's cheſt of his body, 'with a 
pin be in the form of a took; "the cane paſſing underneatn 
the thread, very near the egg, ſerve: to ſupport it. As 
ſoon as the muſic begins the conjurer puihes the cane from 
2 3 and moves his body un- 
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perceived, and at firſt light the 


egg feems to 
cane, without any viſible affiſtance ; but ahi is only 2:4 a de 
tafion of the fight, for it is faſtened to __ 
its centre of gravity remains al: at "the barn diſtan 
from the 


1 retains If 7 85 r is the cane, which in _ 
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'Of the Bird's Death, and Reſurredtion. Bane wt 


THE egg choſen out of the three, to dance on the cane, 
being broken; but preſently S the 
real egg, to ſhew that jt had not been previouſly 
the two others leſt upon the tame, # ng bp one of 
which is choſen by aſpeQator, and, in breaking, h At 
living canary, bird. A lady of the company's defired'ts' 
take the bird into her hand; and'ſoon" after it is found 6 be 
dead. Then it is taken from her, aid laid" Under 4 wide". 
upon a table; ſome en glee nes oem 
_ and the bird flies n „ bg o avit vr 
377 em 55 ai n wall one 7* 9880 
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n ran Aro oo. S 
A. zrcoxp bead fs, put in the place of the firft ſhewn to 
e company, and taken off the table on which the opera- 
is to be made: This ſecond head is faſtened to a filk. 
thread, which, paſſing through the table, reaches under 
the floor to join the compeer, who dances either the rings, 
or head at pleaſure, in order to correſpond properly with 


ol conjurer; eee eee manner at plea- 
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eee by . | 
two ribbonds ara introduced, of which the 1 reger 
two couple of the ſpectators to hold; ſoon after, without 
hurting the ribbonds, and without taking off the rings 2 
either of che ends, they are ee from the ribhous, and | 

to their owners. E Sp $731 
" Taxsz rings or ribbonds, with the balls; EN PEP 
"fold at moſt Toy-ſhops in London, as well as many — 
experiments. 
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This 
pared, when QU. | 
of 2 . ends of the 


a by tis means hr and thoſe of the ſecond to another, 


eyes are deccived ; each thinking be 
extremities of two different ribdonds, 
— otherwile ; z for if in this poſition they were 

the xibbonds would 


ſeparate, — 1 nd: 
2 4 gre and to ih che trick with ſus - 


* —— 6f them to approach one another, and 
them to give one of the ends they hold; involve 
fo as to make a knot, and render to each, 
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them then hold the extromiries of exvo Uiſorae rikbondy 
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the hour at which he intends to riſe, and the number 127 
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| Pract a parcel of Tounters on 'a table, and propoſe to 
any one to add; alternately, à certain number of thoſe 
counters, till they amoent 10 a hundred, but never ts add 
more than 10 at one time. Vou tell him, moreover, that 
if you ſtake firſt r 
you will. In order to which you maſt firſt ſtake f, and 
remembering the order of the above ſeries,” 1 t, 22; 33, Kc. 
you conſtantly add, to what he ſtakes, as many us 9 
make one more than the numbers of that ſerien, that is, | 
will make 12, 23, 34, &. till you come to $9, after which 
the other r | 
you trum making it. val 


Ir the other party has no knowledge of infinbers,” pow 
may ſtake any number firſt, under 10, provided you 4 8 
care to ſecore ſome wind the ſt brag as 1 de 5 78. 
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attained, by a number that has one digit more than what 
you can ſtake each time, and the remainder will be the 
number you muſt firſt Nake. Obſerve, that ls > qt 
ſucceſs, there muſt be always a remainder. - Suppoſe, for 
example, the number to be attained is 52, making uſe of a 
pack of cards inſtead of counters, and that you are never to 
add more than 6; then divide 52 by the next number above 
6, that is, by 7, and the remainder, which is 3, will de the 
number you muſt ſtake firſt; and whatever the other 
ſtakes, you muſt add as much to it as will make ir equal to 
the number by which you divided, that is, 7. Therefore if 
his firſt ſtake be 1, you muſt ſtake 6, &c. ſo that your 
ſecond ſtake will make the heap 10, your third ſtake will 
make it 17, and fo on, till you come to 45, when as he 
cannot ſtake more than 6, you muſt make the number 52... 


In this, as in the former caſe, if the other perſon have no 
knowledge of numbers, you may ſtake any number firſt 
under 7 ; or you may let him ſtake firſt, only taking care 
to ſecure cither of the numbers 10, 17, 24, 31, &c. after 
which he cannot make F to 
his ſtake as will make it 7. 
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PRESENT to three perſons a ring, a ſeal, and a mutr- | 
box, of which defire each perſon to chuſe one, privately. 
The three perſons you diſcriminate in your mind by the let. 
ters A, E, I, and by the ſame letters you diſtinguiſh the 
riog, the ſeal, and the box. Provide 24 counters, of which 
give the firſt perſon A, 1, the ſecond perſon E, 2, and the 
third perſon I, 3. Put the 18 remaining counters on the 
table, and let him that has the ring take as many counters 
more as he already has; him that has the ſeal take twice as 
many as he has, and him that has the box ſour times as 
many. While they are taking the counters you retire out of 
fight, and when they have done you return, and caſting 
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lables par fer denote that the firſt perſon has the ring, to 
which you have aſſigned the letter A; the ſecond — 
has the ſeal, to which you have aſſigned the letter E; and 
conſequentiy the third perſon muſt have the box. In like 
manner, if there be fix counters remaining, the two vowels 
in the ſyUables ff grand, ſhew that the firſt perſon has the 
box, denoted by the letter I; the ſecond perſon has the 
ring, to which letter A is aſſigned; and conſequently 
the tnird perſon has the ſeal: and fo of the reſt. For the 
three articles can be taken only fix different ways. Now 
each of theſe ways necefſarily changes the number of coun... 
ters to be taken by the three perfons : from whence it fol- 
lows, that the counters remaining on the table will alſo be 
of ſix different numbers; the vowels in the ſyllables 'of the 
verſe ſerve only to aid the memory in 3 
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Ix is certain, that for the firſt apple be muſt make 2 
paces, one to go and another to return; for the ſecond 4, 
to go and two to return; for the third 6, three to go, 
4” this arithmetical fion,..2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 

c. of which the laſt and term will be 200, that is, 
double the number of ap To 200 the laft term, add 2 
the firſt term, and multiply the ſum 202 by 50, Which ie 

| half the number of apples, or the number of the multitude 
of the terms; and the product 10100 will be the ſum of all 
theterms, to the number of paces demanded. And if 1 pace 
be calkd x yard, W 
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apart part, without altering. its face. . Then. A Ke thro 

to 
foregoing ſum all the points of the upper faces, and- 
withal the lowermoſt points, or thoſe underneath of o 
them, C for inſtance, B being ſet apart near A without- 
changing its face, for giving a ſecond ſum. In fine, order 
him once B to throw the laſt dye C, 1 him the to 
the foregoing ſecond ſum the upper poin a third den 
which is thus to be nd © 1 the third dye C:is- 
ſet by the other two, without changing its poſture, do 50 
come up, and com compute all the poiuts upon the faces of ths 
three dice, and add to their ſum as many 7786 as there are 
dice, that is, in this Example 21, and the ſum of theſe is. 
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three dice, A, B, C, brought vp 1 „ ſetting the 1ſt 1 
apart, we add to theſe 3 points 1, 4, 5, the points 3 and a 
that are found under or oppoſite to the upper points 4 and 5 
of the other two dice; and this gives me the firſt ſum 15. 
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aſked him the joint ſum, throw out of it 25, the ſquare of 
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add NI or. tha pages-of ug eV and multi- 
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him who threw the dice, what the points underneath make 
together, aud how much the under points of one ſurpaſs 
| thoſe of the other; and if this exceſs is, for example, 1, 
and the ſum of all the lower points is g, add theſe two num- 
| hers 1 and 9, and ſubtract the ſum 10 from 14; then _ 
2, the half of the remainder 4, for the number of the u 
points of one of the dice; and as for the other dye, in 
of adding the exceſs 1 to the ſum g, ſubtract it out of g, and 
take the remainder 8 aut of 14, 6 is the remainder, : 
of which, A upper n of 155 ſe 
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add together the up} , and tell you their fom, 
which we here ſup 53 then give him orders 
multiply the ataber of the upper points of one dye 'by the 
number of upper points of the other dye, and to acquaint 
in like manner with their product, which we here ſup. 
A Now having this product 6, and the pre. 


the quadrup product 6, and the remainder is 1: 
Then. ain my nd] abi Bop oe which in this 
caſe is r, and by adding it to and ſubtracting it from the 
foregoing ſum 3, you have theſe two numbers, 6, 4, t 

"ah ENT MORE a9 . Pony, « 


E 


Opie mens. Ert - 


e, * 


ORDER the perſon that has thrown the dice, to Phes 


| ar line, and aſk. him the 
tum of the lowermoſt the firſt and ſecond dye, 
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ceding fun 5, fhuams $5, and from its ſquare 25 ſubtract 24, - 


1 
_ 
* 


— of the 
P It of the ſecond and third, _— we- here: 
uppoſe to de 5 ; an at laſt the under points « of.the fir 
2 which we put 6. Now, having theſe numbers 1 te 
you, 282 fubtra& the ſecond number 5 from 1 | 
ſam of the firſt and third, 9 and 6; and YC by 
from 14; fo there remains 4, the "half of which." 
number of the upper points of the firſt dye. 

number of the upper points of of hs Bae. qua: 
third number 6 om 14, the ſum of the two fir 9 And 

and the remainder $ from 14 again ; fo you have i fecon 
remainder 6; the half of which, 3, is the number de- 
manded. At laſt for the third dye, übtrack the firſt num - 
ber 9 from 22, the ſum of ſecond and third, 5, 6, and 
the remainder 2 from 14; fo you haye a ſecond remainder 


12 the half of which, 6 the pains 95.0 | 
CURE: . fs ey LI 


** 


3 5 Free 2 


9 | ORVER the perſon to cke 1 ech. the hel 
- upon, and after doubling the remainder, to take 1 from! 
4nd add to the laft remainder, the number thought upon. 
q Then aſk him what the ſum is, and after adding 3 td. it, t. 

| the third part of it for the number thought of For ex- 
_ ample, Let 5 be the number, take 1 from it, there rema 
. | 
; — the 


reren e \ apa W 
T4 remainder be triple 
* x from N 5 W ada to the remainder the numb 
| " _thoughtot. At 8 aſk bim the number arifing from 8 
Addition, and if you "add 4 to it, you db | 
ee e eps makes 196 wh "ho 5 bt 
makes 4, that tri iu 
5 11, and enlarged 11 des to I 
which, day by a Le e's e pak 


CT I Tr ns 
4 avis and ee, Wag Sunil ve jor of - 


4 N of 
2 Sp 3-248 
gi Rr company, and ſay 
or Sir, Ne. r a watch, a riDg, 
Fe &* gg Ko K nen eren 4 „ en > 948 


l * 4 


#4 


d ; then Jet him take | 


25 


order to ſorm an — its — Snce you are to lay A. : 
bet conſiderably u der the. intrinflc value of * rey to 
avoid being du n 0 0 3 1 N : « 5 


#5; 


-Svepone . ret 
are to propoſe a guinea as a wager againft it: 
lady or gentleman, I lay a guinea that you do no | 
times, my watch? when it is put on the "table, and” 

wager is accepted, "hl r 
watch, ou E 
watch. * 2 


—— 
— 
2 
„ 


| 8 

ſame queſtien : ſuppoſe the 
a piece of paper, — os 
the object you preſent, — i | 
is on his guard, and anſwers, my watch, 
tainly win; but if I. loſe, what will you give 
| = DI ; 
wa 2 own words, 4 


* Meadad of Meting Sed, nn 


| MAKE a piece of fice[quiteredin the fei © 
iz with a pair of pinchers or tongs, take in the 
2 tick of brimftone, hot Week thr peck 
immediiatel —_ you will foe the tee ne 


and drop i 


To Perſon"s Shirt, without B, © 
Ne e e: Cntr 


— ths, rick are the fllowing: 
; only obſerving that che cl eren 
Thakeco wide and onty; ee _ 


Begin by making him pull off his flock and unt 5 
Meads Ammar. bor fleeves, afterwards 'tye a litt 
ſtring in the button-hole ef the left feeve; then, 
hand behind His back, the ſire out of his 
and ſlide it over his head ; pulling it our before in 
manner, you will leave it on his ſtomach : after 3 
n the. ſleeve d 822 
| it all out of the arm: the ſhirt being then all of a] 
S or 


S 


# 39 ELIE ve #44 n 


v 
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left fleeve, to get back the ſlee ve that muſt have dipt up: 
and to pull the whole ſhirt out that way. 


To hide your way of operating from the * wa 

unſhirt, and from tae atſembly, you may cover his 

„ bee —_— — a corner n 1 
teeth. 


„ eee your eaſe, you may mount 0 0 
chair, ann W 


E to 5 © two beele — fo that one oall 2 
2 and the other Put it out. * 
TAKE: two netle Genes of wood or es, or any ack: 
materials you' pleaſe, only taking care that there is a little 
hole at the mouth of each. Put in the mouth of one a few * 
grai'1s of bruiſed gunpowder, and a little bit of phoſphorus 
in te mouth of the other; . 
(ns are made beforehand. 


| Tacx take a lighted wax candle — prefant- ite che; 
mouth of the figure with the gunp»wder, which raking fire 
will put the candl out: then preſent your candle, having 
the nf ſtill hot, o the other figure; it will ip _ 
mncdiately, by means of the phoſphorus. 

Vo may propaſe the ſame effect to be 0 
Ggures drawn on a wall with a pencil or coal, by ap 8 
with a little ſtarch or wafer, at 0 grains, of bruiſed gun- 
powder to t 1 e e ange 
n 3 | rtr 


opa font, 5 


ens b e es with N Ve H (pl. Ut. rig 1. 
place three p eces of money, as a ſhilling, a . 
and crown; ti: firſt at E, the ſecond at F, and the laſt at 


G. Then place a peiſon at H, Where he can ſce ro farther 


into the yellcl than 1: and tell bim that by pouring water 
into the veſſel jo will make him ſee. three. different pieces 
of money; bidding him obierve ene men a 
nappy goes. ln. with th. water, + * land 


Vo muſt either pbur it in very gently, or contrive to 
fix the pieces, that they may not move out of their 4 


0 - Worm: whe water ener 0E, he piece at 2 will 
362 become 


— 5 — 


Learn, and when 36 riſes , al th hn * Land 
F will appear; nnn ern 
will be viſible. 4 2301 #3 30, 39 $07 


Fnou what has been faid ofthe refraction of light,® the 


cauſe of this will be evident ws 9 | 
vellel is empty, the ray HI will naturally 2 
raight line : but in proportion as it becomes. in” 
water, it will be reſracted into the ſeveral direc. 
tions 'NE, Or, F, 7 ee e 
nemme "Yr: 7140 1-235 Et | . 

20 2 A I64F a 225. Hive e553 2 241i 1 4 * 5 5 

| - . 4 "© 


plece appear E 
roſracted, by which the piece is ſee! higher up RE 
— That cue RE 

| with water, * 


5 er ; 


4 1 wy this romania | 
— may give: the glaſe to a ſer wn, telling 


to throw out the water, and take caro ofthe two-piecesi 
of wobeyz and. if he have no-fuſpicion.of the deception, bs 


| Anne w nn meprrun 7 ge ll 


ei red 0 + ETC 677 &f pany 
i »ft er e fe 9577 280 bon l 
. r 7 71 3 NR . 2 84 * very: 


Gx three. 
aC, — . . Fig. -) at he 
3 yu 


— Ry — 8 od bas! bot 45 1 " 


_ wl 


80 
5 


will then ſee the third and one of the firſt, ſuppoſe A; and 
dy alteriug your poſition a ſecond time, you: will ſee B and 
C; but never all three of them together. +7 + 


Tax cauſe of this phenomenon is, that one of the three 
pencils of rays that come from theſe objects, falls on the op- 
tie nerve at D; whereas to produce diſtin@ viſion it is ne- 
cellary that the rays of light fall on ſome part of the retina 
E, F, G, H. We ſee by this experiment, one of the uſes 
of baving two eyes; for he that has ane only, can never fee ' | 
three objects placed in this poſition, nor all the parts of one 
object of the ſame extent, without altering the firuation of 


his eye. 
: 4 : N. Nan * 
de Camera Oùjſcura, er dark Chamber. 
| | Het 4 $312 41} 73% 


W hall here give a ſhort deſcription-of this optical in- 
vention: for though it is very common, it is alſo very plea- 


fing, and though almoſt every one has ſeen it, every one 
knows not how to conſtruct itt. 


Maxx a circular hole in the ſhutter of a window, from 
r elde, or any other object 
not too near; in this hole place a convex glaſs, either 
double or fingle, whoſe, focus is at the diſtance of five or 
fix feet, The diſtance ſhould not be leſs than three ſeet 3 
for if it be, the, i s wilt be too ſmall, and there will not. 
be ſufficient room for. the ſpectators 10 ſtand coveniently. 
On the other hand the focus ſhould never be more than 25 or 
29 feet, for then the images will be obſcure, and the colour- 
Ing faint. The beſt diſtance is from 6to twelve feet. Take 
care that no light enter the rom bur by this glaſs : at a diſ- 
tance from it, equal to that of its focus, place | 
covered with the whiteſt paper; - this pap-r ſhould have a” 
black border, to prevent any of the fide rays trom diſturb-: 
ing the picture; let it be two feet and à half long, and 
eighteen or twenty inche high: bend the length of it in- 
wards, to the form of of a circl:, whote diameter is 
equal to double the diſtance of the glaſs. Then fix it 
on a frame of the ſame figure, and put it on a moveable 
foot; that it may be eaffly fixed at that exact diftance from 
the laſs where the objects paint themſe!yes to the 

erfeQtion, When it is thus placed, all the objects that are 

the front of the wind will de painted on the paper, in 
un (inverted poſition, this inverted poſition of the images. 
may be deemed an imperfeRion, but it is eaſily remedied: 
for if you and „ 


* 


3 


is 


OM * 


and look down'on it, they will appear in thelr na I OT 


tion: or if you ſtand before it, and placing a 9 


mirror —— your breaſt in an oblique direction, look 
down in it, you will there ſee the images erect, and they 


be. receive an additional luſtre from the reflection of the 
laſ ; or place two tenſes, in a tube. that draws out; or, 
Ys if you plecn 2 fares Eancare oener 2514 Pine As 
tance. before picture, it will appear before the mirror, 


in the air, and in an ere& poſition, IN WIND 


gularity and in the moſt natural colours. 


bY 
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by turning it more or lefs, you will have on the paper all 
the objects that are on each fide of the window. 


Tara is another method of making the dark chamber, 
which is by a ſcioptric ball, that is, a ball of wood, through 
which a hole is made, in which hole a lens is fixed: this 
ball is placed in a wooden frame; in which it turns freely 
round. The frame is fixed to the hole in the ſhutter, and 
the ball, by turning about, anſwers, in great part, the uſe 
of the mirror on the outſide of the window. If the hole in 
the window be no bigger an's pea, nfo rtgria c1 
preſented without any de, 151 


Ir inſtead of placing the mirror without the window you 
and above the hole (which muſt then 
be made near the top of the ſhutrer), you may receive the 
repreſentation on a paper placed horizontally on a table; 


ang draw at your leiſure, all the" objects that are there | 


painted.” - 


| Move! Rs 


eſpecially when the objects are ſtronly enlightened by the 
ſun: and not only land pro ſpects, but à ſea- port, when. 
the water is ſomewhat 4 or at the ſetting of the fun, 
preſents a very delightful appearance. 


Tims repreſentation affords the moſt perfe& model. for 
, as well for the tone of colours, as that 
of ſhades, occaſioned by the inter poſition of the air, which 


has been ſo juſtly expreſſed by ſome modern painters. .. 


"Ir is neceſſary that the paper have a circular form, for 
when the center ol it was in the focus of the 


a the two ſiſ es would be beyond it, and conſeque 

the image weul b: confuſed; - It the frame were can 
ved of a-ſpherica: fl ure, and the glaſs were im its center, 
66 | if the 


— 


odject 


* — —ũ— * 


1 Juſt, but, A 
much ſtronger than in nature: add to 


F 


walk, run, or fly, the clouds float in the air, the leaves 
quiver, the waves ron, &c. and all in ftri& conformity to 
the laws of nature. The beſt Genapgn for 2 dark chamber 


FF 


W 90 9117 : 
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© PUT the objeR-zlaſs of.a ten or awelve foot teleſcope 
into the ſcioptric-ball-and; turn it about till it be directly 
oppoſite the ſun. When the ſun is directly oppoſite the 
hole the lens will itſelf be ſufficient: or by means of the 
mirror on the outſide of the window, as in the laſt Recrea- 


tion, the lens will anſwer the purpoſe at any time. Then 
the paſteboard, mentioned in the laſt Recreation, in 


the focus of the lens, and you will ſee a clear bright image 
of the fon, of about an inch diameter, 1 
onthe fan's ſurface wilt be exactly deſcribed. -- 


As this image is too bright to be ſeen with pleaſure by 
the naked eye, you may view it through a lens, whoſe 
focus is 6 or 8 inches diſtant, which at the ſame time that 
it prevents the light ſrbin being wffenfive, wilt by magni- 
ow both the wa and the 8 _ nne 
Arran 


"OW 1 
"> 
| ; | * 
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ll Objef?s by mea cans of he . 155 ler it ; into 
"a dart C hr 2s 64S 
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Tr e W * in {Ye | 
ſhuttei be thrown o n property fixed 
mina. ame. len take à flip, or thin plate ot glaſs. = 
flick in any ſmall object on „ hold it in the incicent ray 
at a lit la more than the fc diſtance from the milror, and 
you vile, on tie oppoſite wall, an dſt — 427% 
the _—_ of a biet, very large, nd extremely clear 
and bright. his Dei ment 1. VET: pecta- 
— 12 nee ** 


tor tue 


— 


„ 8 0 
* 2 . 1 % . * : WP * 4 * * 
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ts very e 3 SO is now known 
over all Nag world, cauſed great aſtoniſhment at its ori 

wlll ſill beheld with pleaſing admiration, and the ſpectator 
| uently contents himſelf with wondering at its ” : 
feets, without endeavouring to inveſtigate their cauſe: The 
invention of this ingenious. illuſion is attributed to the ce- 
lebrated P. Kircher, who has publiſBed, on various * 
ces, works equally learned, curious, and entertaining. 


Tax defign of this machine is to repreſent at wy 
cloth or Koide; placed in'the dark, the images of mal ob- 
dry ty painted with tranſparent colours on plates of glaſs.” 


Ixs conſtruction is as follows. Let ABCD (PL III. Fig. | 
) be a tin box, eight inches high, ten long, and fix wide 
2 or any other ſimilar dimenſions.) At the top muſt ben 
unnel E, of four inches in diameter, with à cover , 
Which, at the ſame time that it gives apaſlage to tho ſmoke, 


ho On the Side dC ab 1 by which is adjuſted a 
concave mirror G, of metal or tin, and of five inches dia- 
meter z being part of a ſphere whoſe diameter is cighteen 
inches, this mirror muſt be ſo diſpoſed that it may be puſh. 
ed forward or drawn back by means of the handle wines 
enters, the tin tube 1, which. is ſoldered to the door. 


I the middle of the box muſt be placed a low tin Ia 
K. which is to be moveable. It ſhould have three or 


he that muſt be at the height of the focus of the, r. 


"Id a We + © 2 2 7 


in the fide'BD, and oppoſite 0 the mirror, "there muſt 
de 0 ture of three inches wide and two Inches and a 
half hi „in which is tobe E Ger gun 1. ot ths 
ſame dimenſion. I prefer this form for the glaſs (ys M. 

Guyot) that the picture thrown upon the cloth may have 
the ſame form, © which is much preferable to a circular aner- 
ture, through which the figures can never be completely 
| been but when they are at the center of the glaſs, [tis fur. A. 
 priſing that this imperſection has been ſuffered to continue 

fo long, when it is ſo eafily remedied. - The focus muſt be 
from four inches and a half to five inches, ſo that the lamp 
bor aha. EN COA ave 


| On he ler dds plac apices of tin My, i 
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and a half ſquare, having an opening at the ſides of about 
four inches and a half High; and a'quarter of an _ wide, 
Through this opeping or groove are to paſs the es on 
Thich are painted the figures that are to ſeen © eden. 
In this tin piece, And te che Flats L, let there be an 
re of three inches and a quarter long, and two inches 
and 3 quarter High, to which'muſt be atfjuſted a tube O, of 
the ſame form, and fix Inches lolig. This tube Ts to be 
ed into the piece MN. Another tube, fix inches long 
and tnoveaMic, muſt enter that juſt mentioneu, in which 
muſt be placed two convex Henfes, P and Qs that of 
may have a focus. of about three inches, and — 2 
which is to be placed at the extremity of the tube, one of 
ten or twelve inches. The diſlance between theſe glaſſes 
is to be regulated by their foci. Between theic glaſſes there 
maſt de placed a'paſtebbard R, in which is an dug. of 
an inch wide, and 4- ths of an inch high. By placing this 
aube farther in or obt of the other, the age TFT 


1 | I 


aon What kms been ad ob db pwsceiag 8 ae 
cConſuuction of this will be ezfily underſtood. The foci of 
&he concave wirtor, anck che lens I, meeting in the flame 
of the lamp, they together throw a frong !ight” on the 

s painted on the'glaffes t iP fre through dhe gi oo 
IN, and by that means render their colours diſtinct on the 
eth The fays Hom thoſe glaſfes paſting through the lens 
P are collected by the uferture in the Faltet cad R, und 
* aan lens 2 * which AY ener the 


1 1 


78 Andere delbg dura es, yt uſe provve ples 
of clear glaſs, of twelve or fifteen inches long, and three 
inches wide, which are to be 22 in thin frames, that 


They may freely through 2 MN, Fw being 

* eee we "hal now deſcribe, .; 1.4 tar 
I 7 yeni! 15 2 del 

Sete 22 of Patitiny ch he Tal,. Ik 


| b en a paper the ſutject you ir tend to PO 
Fox it at each end to the Wlafs. Provide a varniſh with Nen 
Jon bave mixed fome Hack paint, and with ; fine pene 
Araw on the other fide of the glaſs, with very light touches, 
the defign dran on the paper. II you are Kode ol making 
the paintiny as perſect as porfible, you Thould draw ſome 1 
the outlines in their proper colours, provided they are the 


weed. nnn. * ihat are uſed. When the 
outlines 


- 
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od 5e 2% You eg A A with wer, propes 


845 degradations; and thoſe colours wil not pee A 
in oa temper them with a ftrong Ine varniſh All thols. 
<plogrs that are not terfeſtrial, as Runge blue, ce 
19 855 4 88 55 c, may. . uſed to advantage, W ins 
9190 red with 3 Proper varniſh. Ton are chen to ſhale. 
the with black mixed with the fam: wee or White 
biſtre, as y find convenient. You 4 alſo. Ięave ſtrong 
liguts! in ſong parts; 11 a . der to pro- 
duce 4 more streitig 24 #e& Oh 8 in r, not (0. 
uſe 1 1 than ſoar: r five colours, ſuch as! 75 4 green 
8 Y ſhould employ 7 hoxever.a great variety. 
0 Nat 0 give your paihciag a more. 9 ry 45 
which they, will, repreſent villgar 17 De 
means the more pleaſing becauſe they ws andy. | 
Wu nx the hm In this lantorn h lighted, and by draw. 
; ing out the tube a proper 2 the plates painted on 


appear bright and w _ the fhecxator can- 
. of being kighly-enterts he fücdemnan of un- 


tural or gratelgye figures chat arg. panda tht Waſſer 
Tuis | omg of optios may be _— wg tos» » 4 


ee 8 A HT mers mary 9 0 s. 9 1 3 


erent 9 
There are in the runde e 


different methods of periazmiag all the 2 nn 
by me mechanical. coafrivances —— are not gi cult P 
exegute, Gvery ane may partorm according 255 

aud taſte 3 either n Nye por 1 — — 
* he ama ing the ſohiect 11 — A. £ 

2 4 . 9 2 3.35 4 - 3 is 9 332 1 
Hay to rebut) wenty es ru | 
1 1 . an 22 | 


TRICKS of this kind.are mare generally the dinerhion of 
law; mec who, have Rudied what is trifling, more. 
than what is uſeful, fancy themſelves conjurers, and not a. 
little proud, . often affrong and.joſpls thoſe of ſuperior knows . 
ledge, always ready. to lay wagers, When in their cupts. 
offer five to one, ten . e 
permoſt, that none can do the like but thamſclvesz 1 yet 
ſamezimes theſe. cunning men find themſe Ives at. a. lofts, 
when they meet. with. a, perſon whe is — 222 
* 2 8 e 9 or _ 1 


8 
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theſe ſort of wagers ariſe quarrels; for "If one is not equal 
to another in point of calculation, he thinks he may be in 
point of manhood; a challenge is given and accepted; and 
the combatants, fierce as bull.dogs, begin throwing their 
athletic arms at each other, the ſtones are rammed deeper 
with their falls, the noiſy attendants make confuſion aſha-. 
med with their vociſerous clamouring.  ©* Well ſtruck 
Dick, that was a nice one Tom, at him again, under his. 
ribs, darken his day-lights, mind your points, find out Bis 
bread-baſket, tip him Slack 's favourite, give. him a crois- 
buttock, and come Ben Roſle over his jaw-bone. Huzza! 
huzza! huzza!”* Then the valiant heroes, encouraged by 
their friends, the t abble, bruiſe one another's fleſh, and 
at laſt, the victor, perhaps, gains for his triumph, a black 
eye, bloody noſe, and diſlocated jaw, and all his comfort. 
is, that his antagoniſt has the ſame fort of honour doubled. 
Atter all this, a few tankards of porter make them friends; 
but their wives and families are the greateſt ſufferers, who 
are at home pining in rags and eprvnd wn while Geir ent 


are loſing their time and abuſing themſvlves. 5 
ee: nicks one of das nenn par- 
an | * ir $5207 *1% 1 


1 65 this wick you Wn make twenty . 1 
Arokes upon a board, as in the margin, ni 


Tur begin and count backwards, 20 405 "_ 22 
18, 17, rub out theſe four, then proceed ſaying, Was! 
| x6, 15, 14, 13, rub out theſe ſour, and begin 
again, 12, 17, 10, 9, and rub our theſe, and > 24 
proceed again, 8, 7, 6, 5, and rub out, theſe, = 
and laftly ſay, 4, 3, 23 T5 when theſe four are 8 
rubbed out, the whole twenty are rubbed out at oy 
five times, and every time an odd one os os | 
the 17th," x3th, gen, 5th and oft.” —— 22 

— | 


Tais is a trick, which, if once "Bk may be... 11— 
exfily retained; and the only puzzle at firſt,” is it 12— 
not occuring immediately to the mind, to b 9 yo 
to rub them out backwards. It is as fimple as 14 
any thing poſſibly can be, and might do "tes 158 
well when people are ſocial and Soed- umu!“ 16. 
together; but when they are fluſhed with liquor, 17 
and fractious by nature, I adviſe all thoſe Wo 188 
love peace and quietneſs, ' not to be curious to ws 
know what they cannot directly comprehend,” ' 26 
as one word brings on another, and . 


W FRY 


== 7s. 
ut or Pj goof pf C} al, let it be ever ſo 
99 2000 Ok u 0 55 | „ e 
© the FOE of the Dri 725 on it waith Ink, 


— rer being in t qpuioeB or in a/place where 
is no glazier nor glaſsman to be had, the een m 
will 8nfwor the purpoſe withour cheir help. | 


Tn abit; of a ee e e Ae eee 
candles: and cut one of its ende to a point; 3 | 
the fire, and let it burn till it is quite rod. 
eee e eee 

or outline of the form in which you mean to cut it out, 


twentieth part of an inah, clans 6 > grines from 
the marked place; taking care to blow'always on that poi 
in order to keep it red; following the drawing — — 
ns leaving, as beſore, — — 

interval every time chat — — your piece 0 
f rr 


Arras having followed exadly the . of 4 


drawing, to ſeparate the two pieces thus cut, you 
a_y Pres up and downs and they willdivide, ......... 


' Th chapge the colour e R. N 


- NOTHING move is wanting to change N ral 2 
* whether it is on its ſtalk or not, but to burn os 
 ſulphue umer ity which will make it tum white, ' and it 
will not r primit : ve colour in leſs e 


crab Een ang ne” Fes. 
243.4 BLIND . 45 
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22 85 iſtri lo ul ate ut comer — 
W 5 nndg an en 3 . 


0 oy oh containing three cells: 


{ns 3 5 1 


_ of four — : And comiig a third time, TY finds the 


i | the fout men 


ti SS 28 8 * a 
E «4 +» £3 2's a + 
* A 192 $5.5 FW. £ 
the firſt caſe,- 1 
the men \ bt 


„ we muſt conceive it ſo, that there was a 


8 
e 


in each corner cell, and that two nuts removed from 
Q. thence 


Lo, % 
8 * 
3 
1 
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| 1 this rate, each corner cell . one 

3 3 31 perſon leſs than before; and each middle 

41 3 31 that at the firſt viſitation, each cell con- 
$1 II tained 3 nuns; and ſo, that there were 
: = 3 3 31 vine in each row, and ewenty-fourin all; 
{i | at the ſecond viſit, which is the firſt caſe 


1 , there muſt have been five nuns in each middle 
4: cell, and two perſons, vin. a man and 4 


the four- men were gone, and four nuns 
2 35 2 with them; each corner cell muſt have 
contained one nun more than at the firſt 
viſit, and each. made cell two fewer And thus, - ac- 
cording to the ſuppoſition laid down, 
8 each corner cell contained ſour nuns, and 
4 1 4 } there was only one in each middle cell: 
; Iich ſtill make nine in a row, though 
2 de whole number was but twenty. 


4 | nun in each corner cell; 1 
mn l makes nine perſons in each rr. 
i? 22 J 42:Y 1 
4 | 3 S4 = Ds e e cad} ee 
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75 fd the "Number 3 E ther ſome ations | 
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BID a on b 
and multiply the ſum by the number thought 

of; for if you make him ſubtract the ſquare of the number 
thought of from the product, and tell you the remainder, 
you have nothing to do but to divide the remainder by the 
number you gave him to add before ; for the quotient is the 
number thought of. Thus 4 added to 5 (t the number 
thought of) makes 9, which being multiplied by 5, makes 
45 ; from which take 25, the ſquare of the number though 
of, and there remains 26, br bm. oe eee voc 
e fu rence oral 
On elſe, bid the Perſon that thinks, as Le 
number from the number thought of, and multiply the re- 
mainder . the ſame number thought of; for if you make 
him take the ſquare of the number thought of from the 
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* the number you ordered to bo taken from tlie numbers 


t of, — the number thought of in the quotient. 


Bor of all the ways of finding out a number thought of, 
the following is cerrainly the eafieft ; make — 
the number thought of what number you pitch upon chat 
is leſs than it, K then make him 
add the ſame number to the number thought upon, and the 
* remainder to the ſam, for a ſecond ſum; which 
doe is to diſcover to you, and the half of that ſum is the 
number thought of. Thus 5; being thought of, and 3 talen 
from it, the remainder is'2 3/ and the ſame number 3 added 
to 3 makes 8, and that, with the preceding re ey 
e 55 by re e £3 e 


* % 
C434 1%e* 11 11 + "+4 f — % * 5 * aka 


* 2 2 WS” 


ven 2 4 *. without g 


BID the Cie or dg Re, a 
balf if it be even, or its greateſt half if it be odd; and to 
that ſum its half or greateſt half, according as it.is even on 
odd, for the ſecond ſum, from which bid him ſubtract the 
double of the number thought of, and take the half of the 
remainder, or its leaſt half, if the remainder be odd ; and 
thus he is to continue to take half after half, till he comes 
to an Unit. In the mean time you are to obſerve how 
many ſubdiviſions he makes, retaining in your mind for 
_ the firſt diviſion 2, for the ſecond 4, for the third'$; "and 
ſo on in a double proportion remembering ſtill to add 2 
every time he took the laſt half; 13 
make no ſubdiviſion, you are to retain only 1. 
means you have the number that 8 
and the quadruple of that number is the number thought 
of, if fo be he was not obliged to take the — 2 
the beginning, which can only happen when the number 
Tee or divifible by 4 in other caſes, 
mo the teſt half was taken at the firſt diviſion, you . 
ſt f 3 from that quadruple; if the greateſt half 
| — e you ſubtract but a 2 
and if he took the greateſt half at each of the two diviſions, 
you are to fubtract 5 from the quadruple, and the remainder 
is dhe number dienst of. F 75 Mia ot os i . 


Fon example, let 4 be the number anne which 
8 7 addition of its half, N and that, by 
ee is + which, 8, the dou- 

eee the re« - 
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mainder it 29, thas arts af a diviGen 4.494. for 
_ rzafor you retain only t in your mind, — 
2 1 is the —.— thought of. 2 5 


AGAIN; let 7 be the un da Leg Be 231. 
odd the greateſt half of. it, 4, added to it makes a3, which 
is odd again; and ſo to the greateſt half of 11 added; to 11, 
makes 19, from which we take 14; the double of the 
number thought of, and ſo the romaindes is 3, the leaſt half 
of which is 1 thas admits ef no ſurther diviſon. Here 
there being but ona ſub - diviſion, e remain a, and to that 
aud 1 for the laaſt half tak en, ſo wa hae 3 the quadruple 
of which is 22. — ne Was taken 
both in the firſt and: ſecund di wiſion, , muſt ſubtra d 3 
from 12, and the remainder 7 is the nu thought of. 


0 fad one Teo? Numbers ehoug be of Wager". 


BID a perſon multiply the two numbers 5, 3) r; 
and then multiply the fam of two numbers 3 by the num - 
ber you want” to find, - wheeher the graater or leſſer, and 
— of the ew numbers 15 hom that pro 
is 40, if you want the greater, and 24, if 
55 e 
* 75 me r 


- WHENthe loaſtof the two numbers doss not exceed 
1 ieder ue find them out after this na Lee ead 


ed to the triple of. the — 
ef, the rink of. * * 1 . 


ots 


* 
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om 
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| AMONG the wonderful diſcoveries of /haman niture, | 
_ hardly any: that rank Higher than eleQricity, | 


ae „ Arg dt — it 


1 1 


5 4.7 —. 
+ „ * CEOs 1 > 


F but likewiſe Sg beneficia 
mankind. | Lars cl 28 


Tus great Dr. Franklin as me e wisbranen 
of knowledge than any other perſon ; he even contrived to 
bring lightning from the clouds by means of conduRtors ; 5 
theſe conductors are of great ſervice, when fixed to 

urches, and other public edifices, to pref xc from 


dreadful effects of the rapidneſs of elemen 3 


Warn eleQricity is made uſe of phyſically, — 
utility, and has been knows to relieve, and ſometimes en- 
tirely cure, various diſorders ; it is very rn m une 
: rh er eee 45 


On circumſtance I ſhallmention, which I received from 


racer as an artiſt, and an ingenic 
— var es 


was much given to, ES 
intoxicated, 1 0 


t n 421i: 24 


The an ud rn aft fo mou yore mic mp. 

d had ut ths HER om y 
not POR of 

letter to Mr, Rackſtrow, informi 

eircumſt mee, gane bern. 

ſnock from his electrical a 

firm this by word of mouth 3-and v 

nary the rupture never 


friction from tue machino. ob set nb. Fast a ch a 


Ixs real uſe being thus Sh ag we may now wit 
| offending, be a little merry with other bx wap A _— . 
have, and may 1 A | 


7 1 Aal > * 


Jeu 0 8 © The pron hom whom, lakes Bhs "Lou — = 
St ME 
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0 Ae coming to Mr. Rack ſtrowꝰ s, 
brought with them a negro ſervant, who had not been long 
in Englagd. e his natural and artificial 

curiofities, they deſired io ſes ſoms. of bis electrical. 
experimants, and gave him a: hint tg play of apt or 
tWo n mungo. eee, furs. 
priſzd 893 Mocks be rectiveds ut could not gueſs from 


whence they cams when thz roam. was darkened, a 
fire made 2 come Ar his finger ends, he e out a”, 


a mad bull; cryiug, the devi! the dewi! and in endea- 
vouring to get out of the room, overſet the ſkeleton. oa 
Rhinaceros, run his head againſt a cafe full oi huterflies, 
and broke all to — rar; on the Marquis of Granby. 


and having — pays 3 made a foes 
ſpring into the ſtreet, and to the 
no daa diyerton of tis matter nd fart | IP 


p nA 2 ' 
Ira nalay being troubled ek. & eln, 
mended to be electriſied. She accordingly went $6.4 pre+: . 
ſeſſor in that way, who aſked her if ſhe could bear a pretty 
Hard ock? '© yes, Str, faid the,” us hard 4) — 
and as oſten as you pleaſe, I am very fond bels 
the mam, by this, fuppoſed ſhe ee 
F aud was not fparing to gw᷑e her,” what ſhe” 
fo well to underſtand; but alas! he wound up his 
— 9 


£7 Ls 7 
* * 


eee 2 2 for ho rout; 
aſſiſtance -of 


 the-eleftiical doftor-came running t the- 
patient; but as ſoon as the cauſe of tlie diſaſter was = 


plained; the '0ceupier of the place, declared. the damages 
ſhould be made: good; her pegs —— was entirely 
loſt: ber peas · ſoup ſpoiled hy and pomatum of 
the lady's . the — cauſs of all, and 


he ſhould pay for all; but he deglared he would ſooner than 
pay» ling is Al WIE porn, ada 
24 Tx) 1 


a» ets. hom, 4 5 adjuſted herſelf in the 
beſt manner ſheceuld, gave ch As a crown, AY 


ſo . ner; howeyers.. 
tympany, ſor EE. — 1 io the d 


3 are the tricks mo by means R an 
e in the city had one in his, „which 
den not We „the alſerz by be hung at the an old 
Neelyard, which, from its make, ſeemed. to be, very an- 
dient; _ this attracted the notice of mafiy, who no ſooner 
went to examine it, than they received the. ſhook : 
| who knew what it was. only ſmiled, . and went on; others 
and could not gueſs from whence it came. 


6. * * by 


A Dbuoduen porter being called one day, and aſked 
whit he wee have — — ende, 


M. 0 e | but he ſooner touched 
It a ; and turnin 19 * with, an oath, Wo 100 i 
he knew who it was, Hl ph theta We for thei 


He then — ä — his job, and 
received another ſhock, and another after that, ill, urea 
tated by the ſuppoſed aſſaults, given by be cou not tell 
Who, he ſtripped in-buff to fight all that came in his way, 


get a rob of boys and dogs athis heels, arid _—_ 


«Ie away at my rate. * 


een na TY] 


Sucu tricks are not recommended as proper to be prac | 
„for they are really dangereus; a ſtrauge perſon might 


on finding te truth break thewindews, orkeep it in his 
mind, and do the elcrifying gentleman an 8 


might make him repent of his experiments. 2 


SMals electriei whihives are e ieee e en 
pany, and create not only mirth, but pro uce real rational 
amuſement; ſuch can neverbeaifagreeable, but mult give 
Kin en) to all who have any idea of r phical Know- 

„ add whh to improve thelt minds 
experiments; to all wen we 001 . 0 "recommend the 


| 3 er „een 
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2. Tux, magnet is.a' 1 55 1 or,” yt a 2185 ſub- 


, a duſky grey colour, with 
a brown, and and ſparkling when broke. 


* 


3» is | 


3. Tus magre ic TRIES . 8 * : 
traction; . Wed the "an, and ee the 


3 


- DG aj; de th prope Wen: 
ed, are called its poles ; and when it is placed on I w+- i 
in juſt” equilibrium, one end will turn toward the north 

. pole, 8 A wok 

e a magnet are found by ing a ve 

fine ſhort needle over it 8 
needle ill ſtand upright, but no where elſe. The exterior 
parts are then to be filed or off, and the two extre - 
mities which contain the p to be made quite ſmooth. 


F: Wann tht fs of a magnet with 
plates of fee, «foo poles of mag en 


6. A onde bedatibd anvitgnd 

of the pls f 2:maagnat; nen 1 
then called an artificial magnet. 

1 Ir ſuch a magnet be ſupported on a pivot, Es 


ic needle; one end of it turning toward the nor 
and the other toward the ſouth, * 


. Tux difference between the poſition of the needle, 
and 2 ee , . e lied 


9. e vent e eg gn Inline coward the 
nen, W eee 


r 1 ————— Ta 
1. Tun magnetic attraction is produce 83 effluvia emit- 
ted by the magnet, and paſſing from to the other. 


The dee Sten of the magnetic effiuyia is is ſhown by the fol. 
lowing experiment. Let A B, C D, (Plate IV. Fig. 2.) 
be the s of a magnet. Round every {ſide lightly ftrew 
Neel filings, on a ſheet of white ; the particles of the 
filings will be ſo affected by the effluvia of the ſtone, as to 
ſhow the courte they tak< every way, In the middle of 
_ each pole, between A B and C D, they appear to proceed 
in lines nearly ftraight ; toward the ends they are more and 
more curved; till at laſt the lines from both ſides, coinciding 
with each other, form numberleſs curves round the ſtone, 
which are nearly of a circular figure, as in the plate, This 
experiment ſeems to ſhew that the magnetic effluvia ifoing 
kom one pole, circulates to the cer,” 
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repel it, bat no other body. The at the | 
to attract iron has been | 


- 


21 * Fx, E's ö 
730 $6: Nene 


| rough | 
DT PY X* 
on 
, 48 * 2 * 
ey "oh 3 


the iron a proached 
any pre 
to the diſtance, 


5 — ry og in to be 


i 


— of 


magnet; for the par 
were contiguous become poles, and even be” 
80 rs the ene of each pizce\may. become « mern or 
pole according as the f | 
ou large 


n is made neareſt to tho north or 


the other. lu lice manner When a rectfe hangs by its 1 7 
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. "At preſent; the declination * 
r ln ef 3.5036 


wi Ther1!t 


ay ty Tux inclination. of the le is not always the ſame 
1 different places, nor at the pod place at different tiz 

The aue of the needle 1—4 2 was firſt obſerved, in 
the . „ vas ſound to be 71 degrees go minutes i at 
Preſent l. is between 74 and 75 degrees. 


Jo, t the dipping of the needle in the common 
comp e end chat is not touched is 3 
N * which it is kept in equilibrio. Und 

equator tha medi bins no ine htnation, being y — 


tracted h the ty o poles c of the. earth. 21 n ur 


— 4 is $4 , 3 > £ 

io The ſtrength of natural magnets differs in thoſe of 
nitudes, but not in proportion to their magni: 

dudea- Themalieſt' magnets have generally the 'greate 


Poweryvin proportion to their bulk. A large magnet will 


A ecllom take up more than three or four times ſts on 


Weight >whereasa mall one will frequently take up oP 
than ten times its weight. A magnet that weighs '{carce 


Abreeigrainss art that a gentleman" wears in his rin 


Ake up 946. ow or 2 50 times its o weight. mag. 
Netic bar made by Mr. Canton, according to- the methoti 
we ſhall hereafter deſcribe, and that were hed 10 ounces 12 

nyweights, togk up ſomething more thun..7g,,ounges ; 
fas? a Air femicircitlar ſteel magnet that Weise an ounce 
-n"1 3 peniiywyeigtits, lifted'an iton wedge ol 90 ounces. 1 


+25 Li 1 

Aa Tux ſtrength of a naten magnet is confiderably 
— aſd: by its being armed. There are various ways of 
arming magne is; the moſt eligible ſeems to be that of pla- 
-Ging two pieces of ſtcel againſt tt tu poles, ſo that they 
may come don below the:bottom of tile ſtone, and bind- 
Ing them on with one or more pieces ot bruſs; the two ends 


of the ſteel pieers then become the poles of rhe — wa 


Jo determine the quantity of Keel to 'be app 


eren, with ſeverat ſtecl bars, and the ple pur 3 it 


with a bar: on, is to be the weight of its armour. 


272 armed magnet have a great degree of force, 

Apt vn wp df, an ablong piece ut zron 

Ie Fr 6 85 one of its poles, and the pole of a diffetent 

denomination of a weaker and unarmed magnet Tor 75 
under the hon, it will quit the fir ft magiiet and i 


£0 a magnet, if a corner bar . be 
An il die ned, c u directly 3 


Erz 91 222751 2 qt R663 9 
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2 but if in hang by its head to the magni 
neither the iron, nor a weak magnet will diſengage 4 
Though, the pole of an armed magnet have-great-power; 
vet if an iron bar of great length-be placed under it, the 
magnet will not appear to have any ſoree Whatever. 


Ir a magnet, by laying a long time unuſed, have loſt part 
of its power, it may ſometimes be recovered: / An armed 
magnet that weighed 14 ounces and a: half, and would take 
up 16 times its own weight, by laying by ſome years loſt 
one-fourth part of its power. But as much weight being 

5 appplied to it, as it would: then take up, and being ſuſ - 
to hang to it ſome weeks, it would then take up an 
additional quantity; and the quantity being continually iu. 
creaſed, at different periods, tor the ſpace of two yrars, it 
would then take up more then 20 pounda; Wan. — 1 Fa 
its ame impaired, it would not take up 13. 


13. Ino acquires a magnetic power by being continua 
"RE in the ſame direction. From hence files, 0 
and fuch like tools, have always ſome magnetic power. 


14. Inox' bars become magnetic by. ſtanding a long tima 
nearly upright, . Therefore pokers, tongs, and other iu, 
that always ſtand with the ſame end downward, are con- 

ty magnetic; and the continual friction they 80 
In keeping them clean, contributes much to this, Son 
bars e ſeveral magnetic polls, tern; ely North 
nee 19 5:3 20 28 ** i „b — 4 
dane be magnetic — yildp' [bo5 comtiunivans By 
-aletiviciry; When the ele@rie ſhock is very ſtrong it H 
S _ It — 


ning 52 412 G G- ar don. 


Sy — das 7 * err iin mon 
316. Arsen blow, at che end. of a EEE "7 

: give it a, . If ſuch a, har, or, 

7 be ſtruck .thro1 


— — 7 the Water in a glaſs. * 1 


— „ Prits A the power of m 855 wo 
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= —— a dozen bars; br of it fiel) exclyrhide 
inches long, one quarter of an ine broad, and one twen- 
tieth of an inch thick, witlr two pieces of iron; e, Half 

8 . 2 4 
thickneſs ; 


—— 
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them a conſiderable magnetic power, put the half PRONE 

together after the og jr" wy — * * A. and touch 
with them two of hard bars, plac tween | 
Irons, 2 the di Alkane of about half art inch from each 8 

then lay the ſoſt bars aſide, and Not the be For, hard ones er 

the other two be impregnated, F g. wo th. oy ne 

bags e 1 the Wc, „ 5 125 1 teh of an in 

to which, diſtance e ate they are t 


on the parallel bar, and W ae T again Wit mey 


are taken off. | 
Tun being obſerved, proceed according to the * 
"deſcribed above till each pair has been to 


tunes over. But as this vertical way of touching 2 85 
Ve giye it quite ſo much of the magnetic virtue as It 
'Teceive, let each pair be now touched once or twice Ger, 
in their parallel poſition between the irons,” Fig. 60 with 
die of ths bars Held horizontally, or neatly ſo; by 
At the ſame time the north of one from the middle 
ſouth end; and the ſouth of the other from the middle 8 
"the north end of a parallel bar: in bringing chal 9 5 
middle again, without touching the parallel bar, give three 
four of theſe horizontal ſtrokes to each fide. The hari- 
45 touch after the vertical, will make the bars as ſtrong 
as they can poſſibly be made: as appears by thelr hot re- 
« ceiving any additional ſtrength, when the vertical touch is 
given by a great number, and the horizontal, by, bars. ot a 
_ . ſuperior magnetic power. This whole proc way be gone ; 
in about half an hour; and each of the large bars, 
- if, well, hardened, may be made to lift 28 troy Ounces z. ad 
- ſometimes more. And when theſe bars are-thus impreg- 
nated, they will give to an hard bar of the ſame. ſize, its 
full virtue in leſs than two minutes; and therefore win 
_ anſwer alÞ the purpoſes of magnetiſm in navigation and ex- 
: perimental philoſophy, much better than the loadftone, 
"HI "well known not to have ſufficient power to im- 
te hard bars The half dozen being put into a cuſe, 
1 75 ia ſuch manner, as that two. of the ſame deno- 
mination may not be together, and irons wh them as 
bar, they will retain the virtue — have received. But 
- Fe the their power ſhould, by making experiments,” be ever ſo 
far impaired, it may be reſtored without any foreign aſſiſt- 
” ance in a few minates..' And if, out of curiofity, a much 
| larger ſet of bars ſhould be required; theſe will 7 
cate to them a ſufficient power to proceed with, and they 8 
. by the ſame. l be * to 
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by the ſouth and north ends of the 
-former conſtruction, r appears prefcrable, . as It is 
i more 
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. Magnetic Perſpeliive Gloſe. 


PROVIDE an Ivory tube about two inches. and a half 
bog and of the form exprefled in Plate V. Fig. 1. The 


A; N 


3 

of this tube muſt be enough to admit a. conſider 

able quantity of light. It is to e 

*Ferew :- at that end there muſt be placed an eye glaſs A, 
Is 2. F about es inches at, Lad the wear end? 


aſs placed at the 
be om of the tube that it may turn freely round. It is to 
de fixed on the center of a ſmall ivory circle C, of the thick... 
neſs of a counter, which is ed on the object glaſs B, 
and painted on the object D, and painted black on the 
Fide next it. This circle muſt be kee faſt by a cireular 
vim of paſteboard, chat / the needle may not rſs off its pivot, . 
. after the ſame manner as in the compaſs, This tube will 
Shus become a compatis ſufficiently tranſparent to ſnow the 
mations of the needle. 'The 8 
_ £0 diſtinguiſh the direction of the needle.; and the glaſs at 
the other end 3 dane of a 
common peripeQive.. _ | 
I will appear by apkoriſit 8, —— in de 
Ee when placed over, and at a fmall diſtance from a * 
Por oft or an — ——— — 
itſelf in a poſition directed by that magnet, . 
r ſhow where tbe north and fouth pole of it 
is placed. The north end of th nol conf priming. 
to tut ſouth end of the magnet. 
A E 
u a caſe af wood, or even metal, as the magnetic efiuvia 


all bodies. You muſt obſerve, however, that 
the attracting magnet muſt not be very ſar diſtant ſrom the 


needle, eſpecially — — payee I | 


TV to a ſhort 
: Tuts tube may be differently ace by . 


needle in a perpendicular direction, on a ſmall axis of iron, 
on vrhich it muſt turn quite freely, between to ſmall. plates 
ji Ar the two ends of the 


be in exa& equilibrium. The north and. 


-fouth. 2 this-needle will, in like manner, be attracted 
Magnetic bar. The 
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dir the bon: It may happen, however, dne the wire in the 
crown mi be placed to the north, in which caſe you. will 
be deceived. I herefore to be ſure of ſucceſs, when you 
find the needle in the perſpeive remain ſtationary, you 
may make ſome pretence to defire the perſo: to move the 
*box into another poſition, by whictr — goa 
— crown piece be there or not. 


"You. muſt remember. that the needle in ts pertpeattye 
muſt here be very, ſenſible, as the wire 1 09 crown a 


poſſibiy have any aria; Are uy b cab avis: 
+1 oy rot 4 bos A 21 2 7204 9:20 12 frame 


1 1 1 42 The. Magician's Auers. 9 vw al: 


I the San; of à robm make e669 överkures; of a ſobt 
bigh and ten inches wide, and about a foot diſtant from each 
other. Let them be at tne common helght'of a man's head ; 
and in each of * plate a tranſparent * 'lafs, 3 


© with a frame, like a common mirror.” * e ho? 


It bees 2611 38 fi 4 * — 


Bead this partition Pues tragmirrorey-oncem'the n 
ward nde of each overture, CER in an 
angie of ſorty . flve degrees q let them eighteen inches 
ſquare :;- let all the — between them be enclaſed by 
— — — ance wer 
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Wuzn a t os into one of theſe ſuppoſed mirrors, 

- Hiſtead'of ſecipg his on face che will perceive the object 
that is ia the front of the other; ſo that if two perſons pre. 
ſent thermſelves at: the ſame time before theſe mirrors, in- 
ſtead of each one ſeeing ne eee ee 
* each other. ann e l + Sd aA 13 24 
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„Fort, There obld be e candle placed on 

each fide of the two glaſſes in the wainſcot, to e 8 

faces of the ſons who look in them, othery $ EX- 
Periment have no remarkable effect. l * 

5 | „ e een fray t Gag ſiderab PIP placin F 

:  the'two glafſes in the ce in why 7 4 


- of perſons bein previouſly, placed in one rot nm, 
* 1 ook ſtranger enters the other, you may tell him his 


and defire him to look ja the glafs, which he Will 
do; and on: ſeeing a firatige face he will draw 

back; böt returning to it, and ſeeing another, another, and 
© another, like the*phatitom' kings in Macbeth, what his ur- 
- priſe will ve 16 more ealy to conceive than expreſs, After 


4 2 4 Tight” angle 1s go degrens, half of which is 45, and 
ll La readily formed by making the 8 angles equal. 4 
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this, a real mirror may be privately let down on the be 
KY > ANA en BY ON to look in it ot 

627 md may By oe ps prints, Gay 

thought be ſaw belore was mere imagination, eee, 
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occaſions.” This inſtrument may be alſo ſo conſtructed, that 
the tube may turn round, aud the mirror be elevated or de- 
preſſed, that you may ſee ſucceſſively and at pleaſure, all the 
objects that you would perceive if you were at the top of. 
the wall againſt vuch che inſtrument is place. 


2 1 mag uin 
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- OPPOSITE a;window into which the ſon ſhines direct, 
faſpent a-glaſs globe filled with water, by a firing that runs 

over a pulley, ſo that:the:fun's rays may fall on it. Thep- 

.drawing the globe gradually up, -when;it comes to the height 

of about forty degrees, you will ſee, by placing yourſelſ in a 

proner ſituation, a purple colour in the glaſs, aud by draw 

Ant it gradually up higher, the other priſmatic colours, 

o green, yellow, and red, will ſuceeſſigely appear; 
aſter hichæthe colours will diſappear, till the globe is raiſed 
to about ſiſty· degrees, when they will again de ſeen, but in 
an inverted order, the red appearing firſt, and the blue or 
violet laſt; and when the comes up to little more 

than fiſty- four degrees they, will totally uni „ 2 
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Tuxer appearances ſerye to 5, ap" the- phenomena of 
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natural rainbows, of wich thet frequently two; the 

bei ut eight degrees above. the other,, and, th | 

b inyerred, 48 in ih Refine 42 
n a $076 an n lenses ee 
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| 32 3641 1537 24 ons 
©" Now, it has been 


red by repeated experiments} chat 
ie greateſt angle by whith the möſt. re- 


rangi ible rays can; after one reſtection, be refructed to the 


eye and that ſoinething more than torty- v degrees forms 
the greateſt angle, under which the leaſt — 
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om. eye aſter one reflection. Thereſore all the 
colours of the lower bow muſt lie in the ſpace of leſs t 
two degrees. In lee manner it has been proved, that'fifty 
degrees make che leaſt angle under: which the leaſt r6- 
frangible rays can be viſible to the eye aſter two reflections 


an cone ta the 


> 


and that about fiſty- ſour degrees will be the feaſt angle un- 
der which the moſt reſrangible rays can come to the after 
two reflections. Therefore all the'colburg of the upper bon 
muſt be in leſs: than four degre rer n 


8 * 
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- IT follows from-what-is here ſaĩd / that all rainbows are 
of a circular form and equal magnitude, and as they ure Al. 
ways oppoſite the ſun,” the parts we ſee of ther muſt be in 
proportion to his height above the hortzom e when kis Alti 


tude is for ty degrees, only the upper rainbow can be vifble} 


and when it is fifty - fout degrees there can be no rainbow 

but as the.ſug's height, during the winter half year, is ne 

— equal to forty degrees, there may be always then two 
s viſible. : 
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p Er (/afjes to male a. Face ag. 
an 7. 14 een Het 
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enen $1 ot 4A 
© HAVING, plage gh horizontally, - 


raiſe the other to 


Schoß KJ 


vou will ſee nothing but two noſesftwo mouths,” and rv 
chins ; and then a little further ag and you will ſee ol. 
noſe and one mouth. At laſt ineline a little further, that Is, 
Ane enn ee eee, 
FF AL, G08 R404. 3602 2429 1 dene "> 
1 you incline the two. glaſſes, the oge-towards:the: 

you will ſee your face perfect and intire; and by the diff 
inclinations; vou will ſee «the*repreſettatiorr- of Folir fa 
. Vpright and inverted alternately; b. 
„ Sod ef; His K wet 1 220515 * b * * 
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till the angle of inclination comes ti be 44 degrees; and your : 


no bh da chin raiſed bold. Do but incline the glaſi ne- 
ver io Uttle rom che perpendicular, and your face will up-. 
Its Barts gxcepting the eyes and the forehead, - '-- 
t. re, and vou will fee two noſes and hrt 
eyes; and then a ittle urther, and you will ſee three noſes 


— 1. *- —_—__e 
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the Means of Water to make a Counter that while 
TAKE an empty veſſel and put a 
diſtance from the eye, that 
{cl keeps it hid; you may make the e: 


counter in it at ſach a 


TAKE a ſolid body, the ſpecific gravity of which is lefs 
than that of water, deal, or firwood, for inſtance ; 1 


it into each of the two waters, and reſt affured that it 
fink deeper in the lighter than in the heavier water; and ſo 
'by obſerving the difference of the finking you will know 


To contrive a Caſt to bold three di ferem L that may bs 
THE caſk (Pl. v. Fig. 3.) muſt be divided into three parts or 
cells, A, B, C, for containing the three different liguors, as 
red wine, white wine, and water ; which you may put into 
Pur into the bung a funnel D with three pipes, B, F, G, 
each of which terminates in its reſpective cell. Upon'this 
Funnel clap another fannel H with three holes, that may an- 
wer when you fill the orifices of each pipe; for thus, if 
vou turn the funnel H ſo a* to make each hole anfwer ſuc- 
ceffively to its correſponding pipe, the liquor you pour into 
funnel H will enter that pipe, it being ill ſuppoſed 


dave three pipes, K, L. i, each of which: anſwers to a 
cell, and a fort of cock or ſpigot IN with three holes an- 
Iwering the three pipes, and ſo turning it till one of the 
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- IF it be a piece of filyerthat is not very thick, as a crown 
or half a crown, the goodneſs. of which you want to try: 
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Take another piece of good ſilver of equal balance with it, 


and tie both pieces with thread or horſe- hair to the ſcales o 


an exact balance (to avoid the wetting of che ſcales them- 


ſelves) and dip the two pieces thus tied in water ; for then 
if they are of equal goodneſs, that is, of equal purityy they” 
will hang in equilibrio in the water as well as in the airs: 


dut if the piece in. queſtion is lighter in the water than the 
other, it is certainly falſe, that is, there is ſome other me- 


tal mixed with it that has leſs ſpecific gravity than filwerg 


ſuch as copper; if it is heavier than the other, it is like- - 
_ wile bad, as being mixed with a metal vf greater ſpeci», | 


d that Hiero, king of Syracuſa, ſent to Archimedes to 


* 


now if the goldſmith had put into it all the eighteen pounds 


pure gold of — 
eighteen pou 


of gold that he had given him ſor that end; take à piece of 


s; and without taking the trouble of weigh- 


ing them in water, put them into a veſſel full of water, 


one after another, and that Which drives out moſt water, 


muſt neceſſarily be mixed with another metal of lefs ſpeci- 


fic gravity than gold, as | ir up more ſpace though of 
equal eight. wht 25; 2, Bene $998 
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eee, 
Tx is a certain truth, that a ſhip will carry a weiglu equal 


to that ot a quantity of water of the ſame bigneſs: with ite 


ſelf; ſubtracting from it the weight of the iron about the 
ſhip, for the wood is of much the ſame weight w 


N | LY 
Tut conſequence of this is, that, however. 1 


- 


loaded, it will not fink gates as long as the weight of its 
cargo is læſs than that * 
know this bulk or extent, you muſt meaſure the capacity 
or folid:ty of the ſhip, which we here Tuppoſe ta be 2 
cubical feet, and multiply that by 73 pounds, the weig 


. 


ht of . 
a cubical foot of ſea water; for then you have in the pro- 
93 1 r 


% 


a 


ual weight with the crown” propoſed, vi. 


and ſo if it were not for the iron à ſhip might aid full of 
| ens $4.84® 1 4 oy CCC 268 


an equal bulk of water. Now to 


ee ˙⁰ ö — : 


194 — 
＋ 4 74000 9 the weight ofa blk of . — 


$0 that in this example we may call the burden ofthe ſhip 
73000 paunds,. or 36 ton and a halſ, reckoning a ten 2000 
pounds, that being os weight of a ton of ſea water. If tlie 
cargo'of tus ſhip exceeds 36 ton and a half ſhe will fink; 
and if — juſt-73000chb. ſhe will fwim very deep in 
the water upon the-very point of finking ; fo that ſhe can- 
rr unleſs her loading be conſiderably 
pen wn — «weight. Fo If the loading One 
to 73000 as being, ton, the 
wi fol.as ſea, but will Sen io the 
mouth of a freſh water river; for this water being ligbter 
than fea water will be ſurmounted by the weight of the vel... 
ſel, eſpecially if that weight is greater than the weight of am. 
equal bulk of the ſame water 


"Ms 


Fer two Ve, els or Cheſts are like one another, ard-of 
* bing filled with di ifferent And to 2 the 


THIS is cabily reſolved, F 
different metals, of equal weight in air, do not weigh equally 
in water; becauſe that of the greateſt ſpecific gravity: takes 
Up a leſſer ſpace in water, it being a certain truth, that, any 
metal weighs leſs in water than in air, by, reaſon af the wa- 
pede te et pkg ys ne ona 
weighs a wi in water a 
leſs than in the air. This gravitation, diminiſhes more or 
leſs according as the ſpecific gravity of the metal is greater 
than that of the water. 


Wz will ſuppoſe then two cheſts perſectiy Fe one ar o- 
ther, of equal weight in the air, one of which is full of gold, 
and the other of filver ; we weigh them in water, and tha 
which then weighs down the other muſt needs be the — 
cheſt, the ſpeciſie gravity of gold being greater than that of 
fiiver, which makes the gold loſe lefs of its gravitation in 
water than filver.. We know-by experience, that gold 
loſes in water about an eighteenth part — whereas ſilver 
loſes near a tenth part: ſo that if each o the two cheſts, 
weighs in the air, for example, 180 pounds, the cheſt that 
is full of gold will loſe in the watex ten pounds of its weight; 
on > hear that is 6 wi of n will loft 4 ad that is, 

cheſt full of gold will weig 10 Feu, W 
* . * 


e . 
* 
" 


n, you will, confidering that gold is ter r ſpe⸗ 
cific gravity than ſilver, the cheſt full of "w * fimi- 
lar and of equal weight with the other, muſt needs have a 


leſſer bulk than the other. And therefore, if ye dip ſepa- 


| rately ( each of thera into a veſſel Ly of water, d may con- 
elude that the cneſt which oe. pd I:\s 7 


Wo, ONE TE as. 
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. long cord, e 


ie fall into the ſea till you fin * can "deſcend no farther, 
which will happen when the weight touches the. bottom of 
thei fea, if the-quantity or bulk uf water, the room of which 
is taken up by ty aud the rope weighs leſs than 8 
— ht and rope themſelves; for if they weighed more, the 
wet ceafe'to defeend, abe te e touch * 
bottom ofithe-fea. © Peas 


CY we! 
3 Ong 


Tavs one may de erlvol dn raeufaring'edwIrageh of 4 
rope let down into the water, in order do determine the 
depth of the ſea; and therefore to prevent miſtakes, you had 


than the former, and if this weigtie does not fk fte rope 


deeper than the other did, you- mar reſt aſſured that the 


length of the rope is the true of the ſea : if it does fink 
the rope deeper, you muſt tie a third weigkt yet heavier, 


ant] ſo on, till you ind rwo weights of ) nequaligravitition 


that run juſt tho me denguir of the rope, upon which you 
may conclude that the oa; hy OY the 
DPS EOS PA A 07, 997 S! 
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* 3 5 . 1 ot 
rr muſt „ * 
9 or the like; and before you begin 
to play, you muſt dy ſigns ulrect the deaf man to take hold” 
_ with his teeth of the end of the neck of the inſtrument ñ for 
then if one ſtrites the ftrings with the bow: one aſter mο 
ther, the ſound will enter tho deaf man's mouth, and. be 
to tlie organ of hearing through the Hole in th pas 

hte: and thus the 7 Thear with a” great deat; 


2 — —— Let Armen, 25 8 a verar 
s *experien de 
make the operimet e ping d 


a cant fo arrays | ny 
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beſt tie to the end of the ſame rope another weight heavier 
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end of the inſtrument in their teeth while another touches - 
De male an gg enter a Vial without breaking: 
LE the neck of the vial be never ſo ſtraight, an egg will 

go into it without breaking, if it be firſt ſteeped in | 
ſtrong vinegar, for in proceſs of time the vinegar does ſo | 
foften it, that the ſhell will bend and extend lengthways 
without breaking. And when it is in, cold water thrown 
vpon it will recover its primitive hardneſs, and, as Cardan 
r 10 an wn 2k 2 


T: held @ Glaſs full of Water with the Mouth down, fo ar that 


_ TAKE a glaſs fult of water, cover it with a cup. that is a 
| Tittle hollow, inverting the cup upon the glass; hold the 
cup firm in this poſition with one hand, and the glaſs with 
te other, then with a jerk turn the glaſs and the cup upſide 
down, and ſo the cup will ſtand vpright, and the glaſs will 
be inverted, reſting its mouth upon the interior bottom of 
the cup. This done, you will find that part of the water 
contained in the glaſs will run out by the void ſpace between 
the bottom of the cup and the brim of the glaſs; and when 
that ſpace js filled, ſo that the water in it reaches the brim 
of the glaſs, ail paſſage being then denied to the air, ſo that 

it canaot enter the glaſs, nor ſueceed in the com of the 
water, the water remaining in the glaſs wi fall lower) 
but continue ſuſpended in the glg. 


Ir vou would have a little more water deſcend into the 
cup, you muſt with a pipe or otherwiſe draw the water out 
of the cup, to give paſſage» to the air in the glaſs z upon 
_ which part of the water will ſall into the glaſs till it his 
ſtopped up the paſſage of the air afreſh, in which caſe no 
more will-come dywn ; or, without ſucking out the water 
in the cup, you may incline the cup and glaſs ſo that the 
water in the cup ſhall quit one ſide of the brim of the glaſs, 
and ſo give paſſage to the air, which will then ſuffer the 
water in the glais todeſcend till the paſſage is ſtopped again. 

"Tris may likewiſe be reſolved by covering the brim of 
the glaſs that is full of water, with a leaf of ſtrong paper, 

nd then turn the glaſs, as above; and without holdin 
our hand any longer upon. the paper, you will find it as 1 
ere. glued for ſome time to the brim. of the glaſs, and 
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muſt be placed the dial of paſt e 
renoe 4s o be divided ineo — in + which. 
muſt be-inſcribed:the-numbers-from-oneNatemelye, As, and 
common dial, There muſt be a ſmall groove: in tb ir. 
kr frame A, to receive the paſteboard circle ; and obſerve 
chat the dial muſt he made 0 tum , that it may 80 
round * — i the Ercular r in which it. is. 
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"hole 1s mile, or 2 * 
of the frams, ac, IT res. to BW 

| That! ns on à pivot at: 
; This" 1 muſt Turn. 
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of — number. 


ut, it Ne — 8 1 at chat point 


2 
— and which you 
previouſly, 
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2D 8 
know by the in the eir 
28 b by the ſituation of the ſmall pin in t cir: 


| Yov therefore preſent to any perſon that diviſion of the 
bug which contains the ſeveral pieces on which is wrote the 
number oppoſite to the north end of the bar, and tell him to 
_ draw any one of them he pleaſes. ' Then placing the needle 

an the pivot, you turn it quickly about, and it will neceſſa. 
my ſtop, as we have already faid, at that particular number. 


Axor may be made Wich the fame dial, by defiring 
two perſons to draw, each of them, one number out of two 
different diviſions. of the bag, and if their numbers, when 
added together, exceed twelve, the needle or index will 
Kop at the number they exceed it; but if they do not 
amount to twelve, the index will ſtop at the ſum of thoſe 
two numbers. rr 
P ye, if the two numbers to be 


— 99 — 
ons. Theſe cards are to be packed and Madel, fo 
wt Win — 


Ta Wines bs the , 4. Which is the U 
city in the world? 3. Whom do many men-deſpiſe, though 
they have not half his merit? 4. Who is the N wy 
in the world? 5. Who is the. meaneſt of all rind 2? 
6. For what do all young women long? 7. Who, by ſta- 
tian, inthe maſt miſerable af all beings ?- 8. By what does 
a man diſcover his. weakneſs ? 9. What would every mar- 
ried woman do if ſhe could? 10, In what does à man 
ſhew his pride and folly? 11. What makes a woman cry 
ugre.than the, jail of ber Lyllgad7, 12, How does a man 

ho has nothing to ſay? 13, What moſt reſembles. a 
fine lady? 14. What frequently reminds us of a great loſs, 
without giving diſguſt? 15. What makes a young woman 

in love with an old man? 16. What does the poet want 

© I ſkull? 17. What ſhould a man never 
take from the woman he loves? 18. What: muſt:thatiman 
be who would gain the.efteem of all 2- 19. Who ische that 
ſeeks a man's company when his money and friends: are all 
gone? 20. What gains the good will of the phyſician," the 
lawyer, and the harlot? 21. What do good men revere 
and knaves abuſe? 22. What does a man depend on when- 
de truſts to his friends for ſupport? 23. What can he be 
. * fare of who leaves his affairs to wo Wie 24. What makes 

2 great a difference almoſt; if xt together, ONE is 
— — eme on 


he + 
| AvTzz you have i the e ghe. mann haters 
mentioned, you place them on the table, and aſk any per- 
ſon which of them, in the order they then ftarid; ton 
e ar ee 10 e che Oy ANIN MEP ANTS. 
If he ſay, for example, your confederate, ho has the fol- 
- lowin copy of the anſwers, will malte the needle, at the 
end of which the fly is, ſucceffively point to the 
dompoſe that word : then counting the cards over 
queſtion. oy — DG SAY 10 THY CORK i; 
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Maur others may be performed by this ** 
by numb ers, 5 may Kc. fimilar to thoſe we have Already 
explained on other occaſtons, and which, to avoid the ap- 
ne. of NEG. WE ag not here eee. 


' break a Pole or — Sf, the extremes m which 
= be laid 3 9 n wit heut burting e 


Olesen. 
TAKE two | rut WON Wo ds; Att 
- With water, and place them at ſuch a diftance that the ends 
of the ſtaff may juſt reſt upon the edges of the glaſs, then 


with another ftaff, ftrike the one fuſpended berwixrthe 


two laſſes Juft in the middle, and the taff if not very 
Kg): wil be 9 whilſt e remain unhurt. 


* * < * 
— * 4 W$.- 


n 4s (PLVE- Pig. 25 why ws 
— ſomething oblique, *the-cortewve mirror BF, Which 
muſt be ut leaſt ten inches In diameter, and Its diſtance 
S nu Uiſtance of. 


In the partition be ene D 

' either ſquare or circular: it muſt Face the mirror; and be of 

me ſame height with i, Mchind this partition place a ſirong 

light, ſo diſpaſed. that it may not be ſeen at the opening, 

and may illumine an object Placed at ©, without en 
er che miro. | 


Bens ann the aperture in the partition place the object 
p that you intend ſhall appear on the outſde of the parti- 


tion, in an 4averted pot, ong and which we will ſuppoſe. 


to be a flower. Before the partition, and beneath the a. 

» place a little fower- ot D, the top of which. 

be even with be bottom of dhe aperture, chat che 

. oye, placed at G, may ſee the flower in the-ſame- poſition. 
as if its ts ſtalk came out of the pot. ; Nun 


Tanz care to paint the ſpare. between the back part of: | 
the partit ion and the mirror black, to prevent any reflec. 
2 mirror; in a word, 
ſo diſpoſe Wen Wer enlightancd. as 


7 


8 1817 poict G, he Alp perceive 


ok itn chats l 
th eh the Pete, 8 — 3") 


"BY 
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at D, but on E big hand 69 plck ts te will 609 
nenn; Mar - 5... 


: 
3 r 
4 


rer sva ion. A : 


Pi pee chat r 3 
cave mirrors are highly curious and aſtoniſhing. - By their 
aid ſpectres of various kinds may be exhibited, Suppoſe, 
for example, you were to tell any. one, that at ſuch an 
hour, and in ſuch à place, he ſhould. ſee, the apparition 
of an abſent or deceaſed friend (of whoſe portrait you are in 
poſſeſſioo.) In order to produce this phantom, inſtead of 
the hole in the partition AB, in the. laſt figure, there muſt 
be a door, which opens into an a e to which there is 
* conſiderable deſcent. Under 2 ate to place 

327 which muſt be inverted N rongiy illumin- 
that it may be lively reflected by the mirror, which 

_ be large and well poliſhed: © Then. having introduced 
the incredulpus pe Sato a at another door, . and placed bim 
in the proper point of view, you ſudderily aa n the 

door at AB, When to his great aftoniſhment,. he \ in im- 
mediately ſee the apparition of his friend. 


142250 2} os ve. Fam 
Ir will, be objected, | perhaps, that this is not a. p ct 
| apparition, becauſe it is only viſible at one point view 
_ and by,one perſon. But it ſhould. be remembere, that ie 
was an eſtabliſhed maxim in the laſt centuries; that a ſpec- 
ns might be viſible to one perſon und get do others.” 80 
Shakeſpeare mak es both Hamlet and Macbeth fee a : 
tions that were not yiſible to others, preſenc at the lame 
time. It is not unlikely, moreqyer, that this maxitn took - 
its riſe from certain appatitions of this k ind that were 
raiſed by the monks, to ſerve ſome purpoſes they re- 
ligious; as they alone were in poſſeſſion of what "little - 
— there: then was in % N e e 


Trent is ohe phenomenon. we mon hot bere owit; for 
the! it be common 7 enough ir 5 as pleaſing, „ and eaſy da be 
perſormed. If you place yourſelf before: K contave mirror 
and at a proper diſtance, your figure will appear laverted, 
and if you ftretch out your hand toward mizror, | 
will perceive another hand that feems to meet and Land * 
though imperceptible to the touch 1 cha 
you make uſe of a drawn. ſword; oy If | in fd 
manner that its point may be dizected _ us af 
the parallel rays of the mirror, another f _ my 
and ſeem to encounter that in your hand. Von are :20/0b- 
ſerve, that to make this experiment ſucoeed * 


wm" —— 


have a mirror of at leaſt a foot in diameter, that you may 
ſoe yourſelf in If you have a mirror large enough te 
ſee your whole perſon, the illuſſon will be much more 
ſtriking. This phenomenon, with which ſo much parade 
has been made 2 fome modern experimental philoſophers, 
1 oy. Fon: ne . 200 e 


Na large caſe, Warn and lag clocks, 
the front of which, or at leaft the lower part of it, muſt 
be of glaſs, covered on the infide with gauſe, let there be 
Placed a barrel organ, Which, when wound up, is 
vented from playing, by a catch that takes a toothed v & 
at the end of the barrel. To one end of this catch there 
muſt be joined a wire, at the end of which there is a flat 


eirele of cork, of the ſame dimenſion with the Trifide of a 


aſs tube, in whieh it is to ne and fall. This tube muſt 
ammunicate Win a reſervoir that goes acroſs the front part 
of the bottom of the caſe, which is to be filled with ſpirits, 
Tuth as is uſed in thermometers, but dot coloured, * It 
* ann ants band crrm o 


Tuts caſe beinge placed in the fun, the ginn, vin be 
* dy the heat, and Hung in the tube, will ifr up the 
catch or trigger, and ſet the organ in play; which it wit 
continue to as long 38 it.is 'keptin the fon; for the ſpirits 


_canziot Tun out of the tube, that. 9 of the batch to Which 


circle js. fixed being prevented from rifing beyond à cer- 
4255 point, by a check rl over it. Care mut de tak en 
40 remove the machine out of the ſun beſdre the vigan runs 


Fa nennen 


++ We 


Wan th Wackine4 ee een ene etre 
„ it may conſtantly remain 
in the fame. plach,. if v0 in 4 it in 7 chin cafe, mage 
2 wood, id placed at a File diſtance from the other. 

When vou wan it to n, it will be offly nere Hatry to 
wk ha Rn, ET 


fan, Fo * 8 $5 + 3g" of £4 *. 
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ſtop when removed inte the cod. 
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g . rr 


Cornelius Dreble, in che had cenrurr. 1 


7 7 ! 
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mall | 
ce de when rom. fire ; and' . 
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„clan of that was we know not z but might very likely: be. 
more complex, WIR e ae * intention 
more readily... m_ b 1% 10 wi 


' UNDER the ps of » common trptot bt ther bs 
fixed a barrel, . ſomething like. that in a chamber, 
with ſtops or pins correſpanding to the tunes. you would, 
have it phy. Theſe ſtops muſt be moveable, ſo that the. 
tunes may be varied at pleaſure. From each of the. keys let 
there go a wire perpendicular down; the ends of theſe wires 
muſt be turned up for about one-fourth: of an inch. Be- 
hind theſe wires let there be an iron bar, to —— 
from going too far back. Now, as the batrel tur 
its pins take the ends of the wires, which — 


keys, and play 1 The de wire . 


to be all encloſed in a caſe. 
Fes yoo of the — where 
ack, <naties 


in one adjacent, there — rf 
gack, — whence. comes down: a wire, or cord, that, 
paſſing behind the wainſcot- adjoining the chimney, goes 


under the floor, and up one of the legs of the har 
into the caſe, and round'a ſmall heel fixed on the axis of 
that firſt mentioned. There ſhould: be pullies at different 
diſtances, behind the wainſcot and grad og oh. 
cilitate the motion of the cord 8 


Tuts F to any nn 
Arument, as well as to chimes; and . 
C0 otatinuyat-mnotinn.e mgairad;c 


An . 1 ARrc inde; 


term, for it will arts ofthe . ery the fire be EX 


wks 1. N 


| ger We dom, 
 witeel of x2 or 1Þ inches & | | 
a number of bells in tune, aud, 5 Ds of dif. 
erent ſizes, To the axis of this wheel there ſhould be fix - 
eds fly to regulate its motion; and round the circumfe. 


Tone there ͤ Ä 


Nxax 10 the wheel te hand be fixed, on which ls an 
upribgt 


/ 


tual motion, according to the common acceptation of the a 
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upright piece that holds a balatics' or moveable lever, n 
one end of which reſts the weight juſt mentioned, and to 
the other end muſt hang an inverted hollow cone, or fun- 
nel, the aperture of which is very ſmall. This cone muſt 
be graduated on the infide, that the ſand put in may anſwer 
to the number of hours it is to run. Againſt the upri pe 
piece, on the fide 'next the cone, there mult 'be —_ 
—_ to prevent it from deſcending. This land, 

with the wheel, may- be encloſed in a cafe,” an 70 | 
contrived as to be moved from one room to 3 with 
very little trouble. | "4 


Ir is evident from the radii ofthis yk Rs that 
when a certain quantity of the ſand is run out, the weight | 
will deſcend, and put the wheel in motion, which motion 
will continue till the weight comes to the ground. If the 
wheel be required to continue longer in motion, two or 
more pullies may be added, over which: the rope may run. 


Tun fize of the bells ſhould be adapted to the ſomniferous 
diſpoſitĩon of the party they are intended to rouze: or if 
you pleaſe, a drum or tabor may be added, the ſtick to 
which may be fixed in the fide of the room, by a ſwivel 

that goes through the middle of it; and one end of it being 
liked up by teeth placed on r 


r „ drum. 


To ok Water i in a Class ſam 6s lala rig. 


TAKE à glaſs yearly full of water or other liquor, and 
ſetting one hand upon the foot of it to hold it faſt turn 
ſlightly one of the fingers of your other hand upon the brim 
or edge of the glaſs (having before privately wet your finger) 
and ſo paſſing ſoftly on w your, finger preffing a little 
then the glaſs yvi begin to ace a noiſe - the parts of the 
glaſs will ſenſibly appeat to tremble, with notable rarefaction 


9 . 
weng 
4 


and condenſati Water will 8 ſeem to boll, caſt 
itſelf out of the glaſs, leap out by 23 to the 
great aſtoniſhment of the obſervers, if they are ignorant of 
the xarefaction of the paxts of the 
be motion and p my of the finger. 
5 an ure nt als n e +54; 
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* adj 8 h ee that no one can e weiter, | 
A title to poſterity he never enjoy d. —and ee 
A certain honorable man, a baronet, was born, maps ern 
Altho* his father ne er was one nor laugh — 
When I affirm the title came by lineal deſcent·— FO 
But ftriye to reconcilezhe ſame, for no deceit is: int. 


A Ae living in Weſtminſter ary, ** Ces 2 
| Whoſe father refigning his breath t 
, Before the ol Rt was (which is ae) | * | 


Born after n death; 

5 "Who, 4 baronet the infant became | As 

eit both to his ti and pelf, . 
The minute when born, pr his father the fame” ; 


Had never enjoyed himſelf, ies 


* 4 . 33 „ "Wo | 
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1AM —ů 2 a 
great poet? Dactyles and Spendees are familiar to me 
many of the moſt elegant productions of the age are in- 
debted to me for no ſmaſl Lincs of. their merit I ſmooth . 
their rugged numbers, and ſupply vacancies of wit. | 


SomzTIMEs I am a fidler and conſequently ſomebody of 


T o»zx the balls at court, and kad up the ragged reg! 
ment of St. Giles s. . Your Giardioi's s and Cominiant's 
without me are leſs fignificant than 'the poor blind ſcraper 
of Bedlam, ö 
one with eee ran 


„ phyſic more renowned than the High German Door. 
wc ſtupid drones ſtudy—I practice. Without a word of 
Hypocrates I have done wonders—where the whole ſtiff- 
rumped faculty have failed. It ſtands on record that I have 
cured the fever; and for a certain diſtemper that ſhall be 


nameleſs, am a moſt amazing ſpecific. 


As a dancing maſter, I as much excel the red-heeled 
maitres of the age, as roaſt beef and plumb 1 
are beyond ſoupe maigre les grenovilles fricaſſees. Avaunt 
ye minuet-mongers! No more of your coupees and your 
ballances ! I teach without the clog of rules, and my pupils 
learn by inſtinct. I have taken an aukward bumpkin, 
without a grain of mercury in hm, and led him like a tame 
bear through all the modes and attitudes of dancing; thus 
3 fiction, neee axed 


Non to Twiek SG ue nn ch 
ped you A 


I sxzxvzD my time with a ſawyer, and there I learned 
ſee-ſaw ! My maſter was deſperately enamoured of Miſs 
K—Gripzs, and uſed me as a ſpokeſman—I managed mat- 
ters ſo well with her, that many's the good time and often 
1 have made the flut's guts wamble again. Offering once 


to ſalute her with greaſy lips, the nymph was ſtruck i 
leſs at the — my y maſter in a Land arte pou 


Pill Garlic, .. 1 
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Two firſt couſins and two ſeconds uncle and nephew dear; 
But yet ſtill no more than four men there are included here. 


W IREnnnny are all dne ſame, tis true without all 
; t, 
wos all thr ls defved is to fin the Ar? 


_ Anſwer. 
A av erde droticriiabuads, ; > 5. zh ES 


Who was own father unto maſter 5. j 0 tre 
— Therefore A's D's own uncle as you ſee al - 4 dete tative. | 
D married B's daughter (we'll ſuppoſe). - isis 
From whence B father and D ſon, aroſeꝑ 
Then D (pray mind if-I de right) 1 hi. >. 204M > nd. 7 
Muſt needs be grandſon to his uncle A: 4 Franks, 4 A : 


: But B and D, firſt couſins were before, 10 a 
Made two grandſons two ſecond. — more 
Ariſes, when we find that C and 5 art?” 7 ene 5 
r e unto . n Al oy 


ne 2123 0? bet ION 453 
Ae 
onen fam'd phyſician tranſpos'd, a bring will 
L great x 


Inn 
Who when commiloned Oo! e „ takes care of wen 
below. 


4 T 4 Wg * g 0 CE , as 
4 6A? RE | 


yo, De eee will the, -, 
That an angel may guard a poor mortal below. wb !s 
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_ eme 'take ISLES agen. 5. 
(e wits, now the ery explain) 2 0 GL 
_ And if fiſty from forty de taken, ther * 

mann denen gemein. pad, r bag 
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NoTr1NG and fix, with five hundred when fram'sd, 
O20? 2687 on 
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much eſteem; that many ladtes as well as noblemen, made 


* 2 rener 4 me} 2342 
Want a aroſe the cuſtom of frying Ahe on Shrove- 
45 ee bow long ſince ß 


4 1 from IX. * and.from IX take ten, 


And from XL take filty, then Six does remain 
2 cypher and Vl, vnh a D, when right fram” Pp 
- Shews the — name nn in ancient times fam 


Py = CY. * 2 
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. aroſe the cuſtom etui Ease. 
and how long fince ? 


Aer. 
Tux euſtom of ſmoaking tobaccs'in'Englandy arofe about 


the year 997 in the-27th of the reign of Queen Elizaberh ; 


when one Mr. Ralph Lane, à military man of note, and a 
Captain Phiitp- Amides,' returned to England from the ifland 


Roanoke, at the mouth of Albemarle Sound, Mr. Lane and 


his company carried-homie ſome tobacco, the firſt (Mr. 
Camden thinks) brought to Fngland. Sir Walter _—_— 
then in high vogue, and much eſteemed by the gay, as 

as gallant world, foon brought this odoriferous plant into 


no ſcruple fometimes to take a pipe and which the Queen 
3 it 


22 


| lee. | 

Onz Simon E a ſhoemaker act en died mayor 
London, 8 — e Tueſday, for 
the apprentices — Sorp — — it became a 


Eing of a bell in every pariſh, 
the apprentices ſhould leave work, and ſhut up their hops, 
for that day— which being ever fince,.. yearly obſeryed, is 
called the pancake bell, He made them a feaſt of 


3 


» Was given to the poor. 
11446 de builr Leadenhall 
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Coacurs were firſt introduced into England! in the year 
1589, and hackney coaches in the year 2693. The firſt 
ſtateſman that ever ſet up this'equipage, was fotn de Laval 
de Bois Dauphin; who could not travel on horſebatk on 2 
account of his enormons bulk. Queer: Elizabeth, as we 3 
find by hiſtory, uſed to go even to the Parliament Houſe on 


horſeback. | 
: . , Paradow... — N 


E e 


1 — fe Aut, prop vl bore thar can 


i be, he ARR. 
Since twelve times four make. n, and L am but 
* res 7 2 
1 2 . bY Hog 4 12 
23 mY Ano, . 22464 + un Ih 1644} 


Ir red ie ber nie of February, and travel 
weſtwards the globe about, 2 ſee twelve biſſextile 
years before he be completely forty-four yes. of age, if he 
unn re? | | 

* ar * c 
1 e £3486; anale. ee 30-1 m oe; 
K. ak they're wrote down fait} to Ext 
Will make one hundred I deglare. 
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Tart one from nineteen, 0 
n . des can this be „„ 
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| Evux rl tg me whar ur . at 
When EX n 
Make five e tis truth in 1 
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Ta fum of four figures in value will be, 


re ſeven thouſand nine hundred and three x 
But when they are halfved, you'll find very fair 
The ſum-will be nothing, in truth to declare. 
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Tas four figures are 8888, which by drawing a line thro” 
ef the fame thus $999 the ſum wil be cight oc 


* v 5 8 5 5 * 
1 9 * * & 8 4 * A 
" % 
Ss 


3 
This number young Tyre be pleaſed to find ? 
Auer. 


Rxvza2z the figure fix and it will bebbne 9 and writs 


e figure 3 in the tens place, which will prefent 3 
which take 50, remains 25; being the third of 75. : 
Tem 2 
$7T'one pound ten (ſhillinge) will name a manz 
Ex den hai, ub bet n 5 
Come tell this landlord's name and fign,, 
That Johnny kii6w to call and dine, 


Anfwer. 
ark Noble, who Lived at the figs 
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idred we t ſtuck upon the end 
Tells e — b 


ma be | 


„ ſquare hole with a round file? 
| 0 nin png og 


75 | en 


. | nſw, 


Armes of pliable RIO 
' Found file of pe » and filing a ha 
on opening the metal, a ſquare will appean 
. ——— — 
ith a round or any other file, — Ow 
— le left. And further, if a cylindrical body 
being cut obliquely, the plane of the ſection will be an 
e RANIEE TOs. GI gy 
Faun ESI it. be: 
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| Tur roſy cheek more frequently does ine 
From innocence, tlian from a ſenſe of crime. 
The man who knows no honour, knows no ſhams 5 
And he that's loſt to truth, is loſt to fame. 


A vDzLACcacy. — om 
to produce a when impropriety ſo far prevails as to 
introduce an immodeſt ſabjeQ;z and it is no uncommon' 


thing 
any kind; and farther, diffident and very delicate 
Will bluſh * when near 4 to their ſuperiors, &c. 


w the fairy has often been obſerved' 


for a perſon to bluſh on len and very delice poop 
ei | 


caſe a crime cannot be ä n the other hand, 
8 8 obſervation 


oy ä 


obſervation convinces us that the hardened wretch, when 
before a diſpenſer of Juſtice, and indubitably guilty of flag. 
rant crimes, does not even change countenance. Hence 
a bluſh" cannot be confidered as am infallible criterion of 
either innocence or guilt, but much more frequently the 
former than the latter. 
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Fx lovely fair who every heart engage, 
Whoſe tarn'd productions grace many a 
Inform me, what is love that ſoft re 
Which you create, you only can reward. 
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Lovz is a tender fondneſs, a ſtrong deſire, 
_ ardent N — — fire ; 
A longing ſoul, a chaſe imploring mind 
To ſhare thoſe charms-we in another find; 


eee mays, ec Love breaketh the brain, ine 
<< never. broiſeth the brow; conſumeth the | heart, bud 
« never touches the ſkin; . 
1 by ny? ? 
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IN an Arabic manuſcript was found this remarkable 
deciſion of a diſpute. Two Arabians ſat down to dinner: 
1c one had five loaves, the other three. A ſtranger paſſing. 
66 22 defired permiſſion to eat with them; which they 
to. The ſtranger dined, laid down eight pieces 
bens —— The proprietos of the five- 
% loaves took up five pieces, and left three for the other, 
% ho objected, and inſiſted for one half. The cauſe came 
« before Ali (the magiſtrate,) who gave the following judg- 
« ment: Let the owner of the five _ have ſeven 
% pieces of money; and the owner of the three haves, 
Fe _ * x juſtice of _ 1 ? 
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Ars ſentence was juſt. For ſoppoſtthe loaves be 
divided each into three — — twenty four 
parts in all the eight loaves, each — — to eat an — 


and only one of his who contributed-obly thtee leaves, 
Which make nine parts. 


Tau a cup of cold water fill'd up to this brim. 
Then one after t' other flip ten ſhillinge in; 


When this you've perform*d, I'd have you — 
| REN FO the N run over. 
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"24h is a a 1 dealt) 6f alk 37 cubltinees, to rok 
we} in a ſmall degree. Hence tlie top of che Ne being 
" foppoſed' to be dry, "the ſhillings, or any other ſmall tlüng 
being not ſo great as to overcome the refiftance, and flipped 
in with a ſteady hand, the water will riſe above the dry 
edge, without running over, till ſo many are put in, as to 
cauſe the of "the his ped<up':part* to overcome the 
repulſion of oy ee The truth of - this propoſition 
may be — — ways; 
— than e you 2 zer in che water und wetting 
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ee | affith chat, van cdtitained 
ot er the ſame ſuperficies, 4 ſphere N capacioug : 
farely they hade never conſidered the aazin ng tour. 
" nefs of a body Whoſe nanje id now uited, ah I. 
„Ae rel . — ns en kung 92 
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be inches, yt under de dimenſions it e 
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tions of jarting couples! and em the' other, utteriy inn 
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2 Tie weithour-doubt u feigds U ylag » | 
Muſt be moſt free from carevand Arif, 


Der. 


Moozemy and baſhfulneſs are often ſpoken ef indifcrimi- 
ES whas their dNinon ©: : fT 


Anſwer. 18 "Ss 5 42 = o . 4 


e is an 18 of chaſtity * Wanne and is 
very becoming: it is decent without being forward, and 
. can affume a modeſt affurance, without diffidence, Whereas 
| baſhfulnefs is childiſh, and ruſtic, aukward and unbecotning z 
and is * cauſed 5 fear, or W or "the want of 


THY 


& Soren Fw Abe if — * — — hare. 5 


The joys connubial, and defire to wert 
The of love, its Origin declare; «} Ln . 

-+:.:1+ a motive firſt the cuſtom rung Foo 255 
| | And why oa the fourth Gnger always hung ? tha ory 


2.387 | | r 
Anſwer. 


Taz cuſtom was introduced by the ancients, who uſed 
I to preſent their miſtreſſes with a ring, meaning thereby to 
- "expreſs, as a ring has no end, ſo there ſhould be no end of 
that love which is neceſſary to conſtitute conny e hang, 
And it was put upon the fourth finger of the 
| becauſe anatomiſts affirm that there is a vein in it 4 a 
direct 88 WAN PAL SHA bs the ſource of love 
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Query. 
| waar ſyſtem of philoſophy” gives the moſt convincing 
; | and Gcomonſrative oe” of the n of man | 
1 we . | | 2 | Anſwer. 


Ir may be ſaid, without incurring the: inputation of 
e that no ſyſtem of philoſophy gives us either con- 
vincing or demonſtrative-proofs of the immortality of man. 
Perhaps metaphyſics bids faireſt to anſwer the conditions of 

the query. Inſerences may be drawn from anatomy, and 
even from, botany : but every argument drawn from philo- 
. ſophy ſeems to be weak ; and it is from inſpiration only that 


| . of the naa of man. 12 
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' l "Query. - ; 4 ” A 
Tax orgin by Valentines declare, 
From what it ſprung, from whom, and when, and where 
Anſwer. Tv | 
Tr is (oppoſed es the 0 Kenn wilt fra cn 
Valentine a prieſt, in the third century, and ons 


upon his being di go one biſhopric, ſorſook the 
chriſtian faith. He publiſhed that there were 30 gods and 


goddeſſes, 15 of each ſex, whom he called aones crages, and 


taught that our Saviour, like another Pandora, ſprung from 
their correſpondences, and farther affirmed that he paſſed 
through the V Mary with a body he brought out of 
heaven, as through a pipe ar conduit, and that all men ſhould 
not riſe again. His followers who were unmarried, nſu. 
ally met together on the 14th day of February each year, 
and each choſe one of the oppoſite ſex, who were to inſtruct 
and adviſe each other on religious and other affairs, during 


the following year. —But ſome perſons are of opiniqn, that 
it had its origin from the obſervation of the „ who 
chat their mate per RAY ANY <7 
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Tur inſcription on a Guinea runs thus: 
GEORGIUS III DEI GRATIA, M. B. F. ET. E. REX, 
ND B. TTP 

. is, Georgius Tertius, Dei Gratia, Magnaz Britanniz, 
8 et Hiberniæ Rex, Fidii Deſenſor, Brunſwicii et 


Lunenburgi Dux, Sacri Romani * Wanner | 


rarius et EleQor, | - 


* Bug. 


den the 3d by the Grace of God, Kiog of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Duke 


of Brunſwick, and' Lunenburgh, : ago Ne, EleQtor 
of the wa ROT Empire. 
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8 . aches Man, beaſt, am, nor r bird, | | d 4:4 
ba 1 * Inſect or reptile none; ert 
3 | Yetlive and broath,tho' (00 m7 word) af foo 
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? As ſoon as you haye found my name, 
All doubt will diſappear ; 
Thea fail not to poygalizhe fame ww aw 
nus without fear. rt 54 b enter £ 


Anſwer... 


bo ct The bane that's meant, iccioht'] hit, 


Has oſten tryd men's ſharpeſt wit; nai. 
Since, With woe from man's fide 3 N 


t — — ls ie quand. 1 is 
1 = x wig eee eee, eh 
3 N de two 2 paſt : 1 . | 


Vergaben mandates was call'd w0-morronm; | 
| This gr ne gs mai ied ns b Hats 


0 Parador. 


c | Faxi'd arborift diſplay er Pane 
3 | And ſhew how I.may-plant a bow'r 
| 2 With verdant fir and yew 

ws Nele wrees of each 16 faindifpoſe, 14 A2 2219 
And only eight and twenty rows, 
Four trees in each to view. 
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Fi RST b a circle, (Plate VI, fig. 9 which di vide i into 
eight equal parts, and inſcribe to geometric — in 
each of which draw two diagonals; ther dtaw the lines 
AB, A C, Sc. from all — of both the ſquares ; 
after which draw the -parallels, as per figure,- _ it will 

_ anſwer the conditions * problem. 
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By. what motive is a lady, who has. feveral a 
f Induce to place her affections on that man who is the leaf 
anxious to obtain her favour ; and diſregard him, the diſ- 

intereſtedneſs and ardency of -wboſe paſſion is conſpicuous 

in every part of his conduct: when from the former, no- 

thing but coldnefſs and -indifferency,” if not an averſion to 

her, is to be expected aſter the marriage-knot is tied: 
| but from the latter tho aur nf png ke 
n ja du 


. n=_ 17 — 


indulgent tenderneſs, on every emergency, to the latea 
period of life ? | 


A man who has a real eſteem for a lady, 
with fear and diffidence, which appears in 


proaches her 
whole be- 


haviour : this, though the greateſt proof of real eſteem, * 
the lady from a thoughtleſs gaiety deſpiſes him: for whilſt 
a man is indifferent about obliging a lady, he can behave 


with eaſe and gaiety (I might add with aſſurance) this 
being more adapted to the gay 0 liſpoſition of a lady, ſhe is 
taken with it. The ladies are certainly more apt to be 
governed by their own airy inclinations AE their better 
„ 
4 Every paſſion, but fond love, | 
. © Unto its own redreſs will mw; 
44 But that alone the wretch inclines, ; 
To what prevents his own deſigns : 
«© Makes him lament, and ſigh, nd. "apy 
* Diforder'd, tremble, fawn. and creep; 
_ © Tortures which renders him deſpiſ d | 
+: nn endeavours to be mand? . 


War does the im of mankind incline more i 


nn 


ALL . l 


care and trouble; and as drinking plentifully is thought to 
be an antidote againſt it man. ſcizes with too much ea 


neſs the much loved- habit, and frequent cuſtom draws him 
on more to ebriety than ſobriety. 


War is every hang - man called Jack Ketch ? 
* 


" PxoBabLly from the dog Harpalus (in Ara or 


— written) APY by 2 we my 


War may new be dia 0 be co vet goals food of 
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l Ali ” . : * « 
Tnar every thing novel-pleaſes the mind we allow, even 
though, it is in itſelf tragical ;. variety is alſo found to be 


pleaſing, News is variety, and conſequently * be ſald 
to be ths genuine ſood of the ſoul. 


Query. 


Waicn is ſupremeſt in woe, à king without the love of 
his ſubjeQs ; or, ſubjects without the love and the favor of 
their * ? 


Anſwer... 


Wurr that reciprocal love and affeQion is broken, which 
ought to ſubfiſt between the prince and people, it is in- 
deed very difficult to point out which is in the worſt ſtate, 
The one is filled with fears and apprehenſions, and the 
other full of doubts and anxiety. The prince who conſiders 
himielf as the common father of his people, muſt un- 
doubtly wear a crown of thorns, if his ſubjects prove fro- 
ward and diſobedient chiidren, and theretcre will ſtrive to 
hold their hearts in his boſom ; but when that fatherly 
affe ction is loft, what are the ſubjecis but wretched ot ptans, 
void of the protection they had a right to expect? They 
wander up and down deſpair ng and deſpiſed, without power 
of redreſs, or hepe of enjoyment Oh ! wretched ſtate of 
botn ! But oh, how bleſt the ſtate when kings are ſerved 
through love, unawed by fear. It is hard to fay however, 
which is the ſevereſt ſtate, but 1 humbly imagine the ſub. 


- 


Query, 


211 me ye ſons of freedom, what muſt be 
The only thing to make us all agree, 


* Arſever | - 


Ys ſons of freedom fare muſt be, 
The only thiog to maks us il agree. 


WazTnzz N ae 
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Aber. 


tr taken in a ſcriptural ſenſe, hatred muſt certainly be 
moſt prejudicial, but taken politically, love may ſometimes 
be productive of more prejudice! 2 


Wurrur is the miter or the ſp pendchriſt the 8 
enemy to nnn the moſt burefal to 6 


= 


Tax injury ſuſtained by a wpencklrit 1 is generally con- 
fined to a few indiviluals, but the miſer is ſuperlatively 


wretched, wy, a profeſſed enemy to God, his neighbour, 
and himſelf. 


* 


Parndox. 


Wer life and breath forfake a body, what doth that . 


body ſtand in need of ? 
: Anſwer. 


Boi « life and breath when you was born, 
Did from your mother go, ; 
_ *Twas nouriſhment you needed then, 
TIMO LATIN: x. 


ons day I ſaw the ſun ariſe, . 
I'm ſure I ſaw him ſet likewiſe ; 5 
| But wonderful! that day 1 
I vouch again he roſe, and gain 
Beneath th horizon went: explain 
How this could be I pray. 


Auer. 


In le year, by ſtatute law, 
he intercaÞry day, 


And that preceeding reckon'd are . 


To be but one: I'll lay 
A bet, this will the Paradox 


Sulficiently explain, © 
For the ſun, in fur a day am Hſe, 
i Set, riſe, and ſet again. 5 


v2 Paradox? - 


"#4 


4. 


Ou neighbour Randle's loving wife; 
Has brought him at one birth, 
Three goats and fix calves all with life, 
Strange wonder here on earth | 
Is come to paſs dear people ſay 
How this could be—make no delay ? 


Wiruovr ſtretch of wit, 
I have readily hir, 
For Goat ſure. ker name muſt difplay,. 
If the children were three, 
Six legs there muſt be, 
Six calves to thoſe legs muſt convey. 


. 


As water is a thin fluid, what is the reaſon that veſſels 
will contain it, that will not contain. the thick ſyrup 5 


fugar, treacle, &c. ? | 
NY 


Tx very fmatl particles of water by capillary tn Aion 
ting into the pores of the wood, and there expand. 

cloſely the chinks, and contains the water; but the 
thick ſyrup of treacle, ſugar, & c. not entering the pores of 
wood, conſequently does not Knee Therefore 
the velhit wif not — thank. 


Query. 


Tara are two letters in eee dee 
nn nen mr! of 


Wro can mifs of the query, but ſolve it that tries, 
When the letters * are fo plain to tl. eir eyes. 
5 Parador. 


| You may ſoy what you will of a tre boſom friend, 
If ever it is in their power, 
At the riſk of their lives they miſchief send, 1 
n . 5 


Anſwer. 


: , , — 
. r - 
o 


1 
Tux blefling how great when rot d of a f. 
Who for us his life willexpoſe, 
To baffle the ſchemes our en mies innad, 
And miſchief brings on to our foes. 


"To" perhaps you'll deny k, 16 wos E ade - 
nnn, . 


Anfever. 


Wan in a paſſion women fly, , 
And ſtrive to gain the victory | 7 
If overcome revenge is fought, _ 

In fetnale breaſts a dreadful thought r 


Unto their chamber they | 
Their looks their anger 2 


A 288 n08 Fete this mem, 


| wo yon RO 
1e hat {wks wh, 
1 Gents ow can GH. 


was, but found this morn, 
Wer N but never both. 


Query. | 


How many kings have been crowned in England- fiiice 


#- 


Hnfever.- / 


| Jobs the tell wah made kl kin 
Of Caledonia's ſhore, | 
The ac King is England crown'd | 
Thar as x king bt, „ 


1 3 Query, 


2 22 N ue? 8 
. * 


War will the fn be longer iv buralng white lc, 
paper, &. ern 


Arſwer. 


Ir is becauſe white bodies have the p of reflect 
ing all the rays of light, and therefore not admit the 
ſun to have ſuch power on them, as on other colours: for 
other colours (black eſpecially) are known to abſorb the 
rays of light, RAY wo. ſun has a greater power 
wo deftroy them. 


Tas fiſt is. $.towhich add a; the ſum is 20-. 
2d 12 _— TIEN 
- 18 m iplied 2 produ 10 
o divided. by 2, quotient is 10+ 


3d 
4th 20 


als 


- — man of bad "morals and great reſolution 
Mbly do ſome great and good actions, yet his ſphere 

«y 2222 it is probable he may do many 
vile and finful ones, and ſuch as may prove a ſnare Lo bork the 
ruler and the ruled. On the contrary, the man whoſe - 
actions are · bounded by virtue, moves on ſteadily and uni- 
. a7 his ar ng _ je ven honor to himſelf _ 
inefs to thoſe un worth virtuous man , 
therefore maſt fit to rule. 4 | 
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* War. es firſt portal? 1 x 
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Tas 8 Machpelak No place for Sarafy, 
was the firſt purchaſe with money tha eee informs us 
of. See Geneſis, chap. as. * 1 Jai” 
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DAR people, my father did lay up for me, 
On the day of my birth juſt pounds rwenty<thres 3 | 
. On each birth day ſince for me has lain by, inf og 
__ Twenty-three pounds or that ſum very nigh, - 2 
Until I arrive at the age Twenty- n] wakes 
My fortune*s fo odd you'll ſcarce think upon; 
When I tell you it comes to the ſum as below e 

adorns e 
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BY what is propos'd Sir dats LS, 
That your birth day aries only one 1 four years. 
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Tu — but this 1 do know, 
In thros n make juſt ewonty Tres: | 


4 . 
* 
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es lie, n e t d 4A 
4 . 
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2 the number + that's given below 
| And thy Poet Nr ORE R09 EVUR ths 2A 
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Wasn is. the reaſdn that ladies of IS. nai e x — HY 

r winter (the moſt unpleaſant ſeaſon of the year) 
fommer, and why do thwyeread the approath of the 

nnn Ss 5 Bok 2 Na JO . 
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n Pounds... 
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Taz fommer ſun I'm much afraid, 
Doth fpoil the beauty of rhe maĩid; 
But winter's cold ſhe need not fear, 
I thiak this makes the matter clear. 


WIXI a voluntary ſubmiſſion to tonperal puniſhment 
nn 


Anſwer... | 


| Ter bare fy ets voluntary . 
puniſhment will not be alone ſuſficient to attone for the ſin; 
fincere repentance through the atonement of Chrift, deine 


FFF 3 


Waar is the cautb of thoſe places on fields and commons 
of a circular form, vulgarly called the rings of the faries ? 


Tux xv are generally ſuppoſed to proceed from lightening ; 
the ſecond circle ariſing from the graſs growing more 
plentifully where the „ tug ene 


4 . ts of the pave Gen molt cartiioopen 7 | 


As ſoon ts arvelt erp, W ie at oe Tha 
Moſt cavities are open, I'll make them appear: 
And if I gueſs right, and right can remember, 
Jt maſt be near the end of the month Septerabers | 


« Is there not an appeinced time 00man upon each > | 
6 103. 


Tut infinite power of the All · wiſe Creator has, and does 


undoubtedly fix an appointed time for every being of the 


Civine ſpecies here on earth. Nothing can remain a ſecret 


to him, as the holy Job juſtly intimates, that there was an 
appointed time for him to ſuffer his afflictions, till called 
to the heavenly manſlons of eternity. = Me 4 


War was the human, and other animal ſpecies, cre- 
ated with two ears and but one tongue? 


T6 : 2 8 Anſwer.” i 5 5 

Tu human, and other animal ſpecies, were created 
with two ears, that various and oppoſite ſounds ſhould not 
_ loſe their ſtroke or effect. Whereas, if each animal had been 
furniſh'd but with one ear, the. ſounds propagated on the 
contrary ſide of the head would have failed in their effect. 
Dangers among all could not ſo well have been avoided, or 
Other notice ſo diſtinctly conveyed; and muſic and conver. 
ſation among the human kind had fallen ſhort of their pre - 


ſent power to delight and inſtruct. One tongue is ſuffi-: 


cient to act in obedience to all the organs of ſenſation and 
reflexion from the human ſpecies. to the brute, and to aid 
the conveyance of the food of all animals into the ſtomach. 


Manzxinv may infer from their having two ears and but 
one tongue, that they ſhould hear more than they ſpeak. 


r 8 ERS 7 , 5 : 
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Mu. Wovlaſton ſays, in his Religion of Nature den 
neated, that all perſons living beyond their circumſtances, 
at the expence of others, live a Lie: Who are thoſe, in 
every ſtate, that live, indulge, and thrive by more palpable 
impoſition? en, {114+ 26 255-38 at HOT Wat boy 
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Pzxniciovs petty-ſoggers in a nation, he Bye by the 
plunder of mankind, in "ſtirring up ſtriſe, aw ne { 
thrive by palpable impoſition. And thoſe who live | 
yond their circumſtances, running in debt to ſupport am- 
bition and vanity, though they appear what they know they” 
are not, and never deſign to pay, are yet as honeſt as the 
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Sr. Paul faith Cr Cor, xiii. n3.] * And now abideth” 
„Be Sg c Tet ane] vaege 
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E of theſe is Charity Why is this laſt g 
principle ſo little exemplified among ſome of our E eren 
teachers ; and for what purpoſe muſt Reaſon, the gift of 
the Great. Creator, be We ſubiei vient to ** 


fable faith ? 
| 4 

Irarx Charity to ſignify love and benevolence, as well as 
almſgiving, which I hope are as much exemplified among our 
regular clergy, as among the laity. We are told by at- 
reſted Revelation, that the. Great Creator (whoſe Word is 
Truth) has enjoined our faith to affent to things above our 
comprehenfion, with an intent that, where our reaſon 
fails, faith ſhould aſfiſt us in our duties to himfelf and man. 
For men may be ſtrictly moral toward each other by the uſe 
of reaſon, while they remain vicious in thernſelves, by ac- 
knowledging no duty to their Maker. But faith lifts the 
mind to God, and influences the thoughts and paſſions to 
habits ſvitable for divine contemplation. Hope (a friend to 
all, and without which all men would be miſerable) is 
likewiſe increaſed by faith more than by reaſon or morality 7 
ſo that our reaſon is thus uſefully and beneficially fubſer- 
vient to faith, in what we ought to believe, with reſpect to 
God and his Providence. Faith not grounded on reafon is 
ſuperſtition, which however, in many different modes may 
be innocent and uſeful, while it ſerves to bind the will and 
the paſſions, and direct the mind to God. | 


Mx. John Cotton, heli cn che greaned) of the 
Creator, and his ſecrets af Providence, io the latter part of 
this Query, ſpeaks of man's frailty and faith, as follows ; 


God's Acts which are to be—thall human fleſh deſery? i 
Or ſhall proud duft pretend his will to prephecy ? 
We may prognoſticate, as far as fancy roves, - 
The juſt in faith ſhall be bleſs d, as the margin eee 
All ſhall converted be into the faith of Chriſt, + 
Free from idolatry ne or mind the Popiſh prieſt. | 
Let us bole faſt our faith, Death when it will may come, 
And whilſt our way is good, who minds the faithof Rome ? f 


2 Zach. viii. 2 An e, l 
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1 rang hen Anſever.. 6 Dir $ii516.095 Of 
Mathematics, and after ſo much unwearied diligence; 4 
have venture to lay before the public the Grand Arcunam, 
intereſting all a tions, conſtituting a modern Mirhema- 
tician! firſt having confultedour own and Univer- 
ſities, the Royal Society, the Commiſſioners of the Longi- 
tude, the College of Phyſicians, the murderers of Dr. Hal- 
ley's Tables, and all other venerable and academical ſocie- 
ties, foreign and domeſtic, "who could give us the leaſt aſ-. 
ſiſtance in a work of ſuch vaſt i importance as the Rig: 
compoſition. 


Hats a pound of ht er bepen nee 
from the ſurface where the body of Sir Iſaac Newtofi is de- 
poſited z two ſei uples of imperceptible atoms; twelve 
ounces of demonſtrations, three hundred important pro- 
blems/ unſolved, and forty-one ſolved; fonr” ounces of 
fuxions, five ounces of caput mortuum of common ſenſe, 
nine ounces of precipitated reaſon; of fublimared cyphers; 

ſubquintuplicated reciprocal ratios, ſpiderial, ſectatrical 
curves, and hyper each a ſcruple; pluſes, minuſ- 
es, multiples, radices, 'dividendas, equals, poſtulatas, 
datas, inveſtigations, theorema, cordllaries and ſcholiums, 
each a drachm; crooked pattin-rings, à pair; ſix of 
Heath's logarithmic exponential equations; all Demoivre'ss 
Muller's, and Simpſon's Diſputes, with his late whole docs 
trine and application of Fluxions z. the 70 enormous aftro+ - 
nomical tabular blunders, in the mathematical digeſts; a 
Lady's-Diary, and Palladium; Mother Whiſton's Chro- 
nology, and half an ounce of dry con verſati on: put theſe 
ingredients into a retort, fitted with: a ba · head Hermetin 
cally ſealed, and let them all calcine together, in a land- 
heat, for three days; when cool, break the bolt - head, take 
out the powder, and n «gs MAINLINE: 
bottle, for uſe. 


Wir d half an ounce of this 1 


with a quantum ſufficit ↄf hog's· lard, rub well he intended 
artiſt's breaſt and ſtomach, and about his navel, before a 


fire made with chips of mathematical inſtruments This 
done, let him walk ſeven times round the Royal Obſervas 
tory, at Greenwich, im a ſpiral curve. Then fix him on 
his back, upon a moveable axis, in the m:ddle of a tobacco- 
bogſhead, headed up, with its poles paſſing through the 
centre of both ends. The circles ot the ſphere being-chalked 
out about him, and light a mitted at circular holes, each 
half an inch radius, round the ecliptic and 8 
e 
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muſt roll down Greenwich-Hill, by the force of gravity, 
to comprehend the earth's motion, and aberration of light. 
Being come to the bottom of the hill, the hogſhead muſt be 
ſaved, and the artiſt ſet at liberty. Then he muſt take of 
flence, ſelf-conceit, and ſtiffneſs, each half a ſcruple, 
made into 2 bolus with the electuary of technical terms, 


10 it Som: wth a pretty e dear 


2 * he will Ls become a famous Mathematician, 
fit to be made profeſſor of Geometry, Aſtronomy, Alge- 
bra, Fluxions, Gunnery, and Fortification ; likewiſe fit to 
de admitted an Uranographical Surveyor, Stock-jobber in 
Change-Alley, OG gener, A or Secretary 
to a n Proſeſſor. 


<\ Raves. 


_ Waar is the ratio of the length of time paſt, to that | 
which is to come? And the ratio of each to the leaſt and 


greateſt time of a man's life of 100 years? 
| ; Aer. 


on 2 doundleſs line, contrarily extended, repreſenting 
each eternity, from the preſent point of time, there can 


de no diſtance of time paſt greater than that which is to 


come; nor any diſtance of time to come, greater than that 
which is paſt ; whence the ratio of time paſt, to that which 
is to come, will always be of equality: And the limited 


time of things repreſented by the intermediate diſtances be- 


twixt the two oppoſite boundleſs extremes, will be nothing 
2 to eternity, paſt, or to come, 


.. male 
x00 years, will admit of no ratio in reſpect of eternity, or 


no other than o and „ to an infinite quantity; but with 


reſpect to the intermediate diſtance of 100 years duration 


FCC i 


ſcale, will be as 1 to an infinite quantity. 


Wir reſpect to the limited life of belngd, their times 
2 as their different ſucceſſions of percep- 

: for time, more or leſs, perceived by all beings,” de- 

— 2 the life of ſome being to perceive ſucceſſion of 
percept on; without which perception time could not be; 
9 ante ne . n non-exifience. 
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To inanimates there is no.time, while-time- og | 
of perception, appears to e being of ſenſe that can | 
ceive ſi facets or change « F though we are 15 | 


rant of the different degrees perception, <ogitation, and 
— with which the Great Creator has endowed dife 


Txzq quantity ot at's | ved by each be | 
cording to the Nene or owneſs * its * per- 
ceived (, e. according to 1. — pogher_of ſucceſſive Leer 


121 


fions in a day, as any man has during his 

ſaid to live that man's life in a day. „And hence.men ek 

"guioks rack pate; nd tration may be ſaid to live more than 
faculties, in the ſame time. And by the fame 


3 the life- time at a man e Sweater gd 
eee e Nene 


tions) whereby a ſuperior Being, havin ds a 22 
e life, ma 


— When 4 
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ng a8 à few years o 
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Tux Eternal Now, fo called by fore a 3 ee 
perty of the Divine Perception, is as incomprehenſible as 
time without ning, or as” the attribute alſigned the 
Divine Being, of geing any thing, When it is Evident he 
cannot deftray himſelf,” nor yet the ſugcefſion of time. 4 
time was to be no more,-accordin I : 
vo thinking being could then exiſt, nor time be perceiy 
Moreover, if God perceives. all that 4 
in one vaſt idea, as preſent, yet we <cannot truly affirm, 
that he actually ſaw Chriſt upon earth till he came ; and 
therefore he muſt ſee by ſucceſſion through the whole courſe _ 
of nature, though Fanny Tags IV wrt % n 
Perception. 


- 
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| 3 Ane not be tochis king. 
dom In general, to have public — debts erected 

In evety county, as. well as in Middleſex; and one part of 
Yorkſhire ? And whether courts for the recovery of ſmall 
Wr in 
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London and Middlefex, to prevent the impoſition of trick- 
ing.pettyfoggers, balliffs, and their followers. = 


8 oy 8 £5 Anſwer. 5 . 
Portie regiſters of debts, in every county, would pre- 
vent fraud, and extravagance, and inculcate the 9 
of honeſty, and good œconomy amongſt us; as well as 
put an end to the pernicious practice of double and treble 
mortgages on the ſame lands; and guard againſt lending 
money on bad ſecurity. | | 


- IncunmtRraNcrs upon moſt conſiderable eſtates in this 
kingdom being already known, the difcovery thereof can 
be no-objeftion'to the paſſing an act for regiſtering debts 
in every county, as it would promote the welfare and tran. 
quillity of the nation; while other political courts of Eu- 
rope, are endeayouring to reduce the number of their 
- lawyets, and retrench their exhorbitant fees — 
Ix courts for the recovery of ſmall debts were general, 
They would be of general advantage by their eafy expence, 

y iſſue, and fecurity of the plaintiff's money, not be- 
ing paid into the hands of ſuch (vermin of the law, and 
enemies to juſtice and mankind) as commonly withhold 
the beſt part oi it. V 


* 


P 
Ho is the Scripture doctrine of fmiting one cheek, and 
turning the other, and giving your cloak to him who takes 
'your coat, to be reconciled with the conduct of the Right 
Reverend and Reverend Teachers of the age, ſo tenacious 
of their on property, and ready to reſent injuries? And 
"why mould not precepts be preferred to example? 
Tus doArine of ſmiting one cheek, and turning the 
other alſo, was probably firſt taught in the infancy of 
chriſtianity, to propogate the Goſpel, and the principles of 
patience and forbearance, among individuals; at a time 
when converts were few, and when reſentment would 
have beightened their puniſhment from their power ful per- 
ſecutors: ſor it never was a ductrine betwixt different na- 
tions, repelling ſore: by force. And to reconcile this doc - 
trine, with the general conduct of the chriftian-part of the 
dame nations at this day, ſeems to be as difficult * 


; 


be to prevail- with reſpeRive individuals, or thoſe unden 


different governments, to unite in the ſame form of Wor- 
ſhip. If what Mr. Dryden obſerves be'true, 


The Prieſts of all Religions ore the ſames\" A bud 


we ſhall find that the teachers are more revengeful,. and re- 
fratory than the hearers. An inſtance of which appears in 
the news from Paris of the 5th of Jan. 1750-51. N. S. 
A few days ago an extraordinary council. was held at 


. Verſailles, on the affair of the clergy,” many of whom ſhew 


2 a perverſe ſpirit and inſiſt upon principles and ſacred im- 
munities, and talk as though they were ordained to draw 
the wealth of the nation to themſelves, and contribute no- 
thing towards it's expence. This is a ſpecimen of the 
ſubmiſſi ve behaviour of the Catholic prieſthood j who," in 
this point, I canfefs out- do thoſe of our | country. For, 
though no perſons living are more tenacious of their on 
private property than the Proteſtant clergy, yet, they ne- 
ver ſcruple to pay their proportion of taxes to the public, 


And however harſh this text may ſound in an age of rapine 


and plunder, where property ſeems ſo precarious, the doc- 
trine before us, of ſmiting one.cheek, and turning the other 
| alſo, was certainly well calculated for the peace ang Welfare 
of ſociety in government ; and to prevent, petty quarrels, 
and litigious controverſies about trifle... 
Aus where example is ſo rare, the precept ſhould” be 
preferred as far as it will bear. 
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Wnren of theſe tradeſmen, a Bookſeller, Print- ſeller, 


#55 Leo 20h, 034 £9 an F-- 
* r done male ds 
Tnovon the employments of Letter-Printer, Bookſeller, 
Publiſher, Plate-Printer, or Printſeller differ, yet they are 
members of the ſame body, and conſequently are poſſeſſetlin 
ſome degree, of the ſame principles, 'ſubje& to the ſame 
temptations, and tainted with the ſame crimes. By com- 
ing their reſpective artiſices, che reader will the better 


* 


judge of the truth and juſtics of our deci — 
l 0 yt e _ I 


to their ſeveral integrities. K-29 


Tux Letter-Priater, originally, had an title 
to the free exerciſe of all the five branches of buſineſs, but 
as the number of hands encreaſtil, and trade grew more en- 
FBS 5 ©. _- cenlive, 
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Printer, Copper - plate Printer, or Publiſher, dave the moſt 
— ¼ x ET | 
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tenſive, they came to be divided into their preſent different 
claſſes. "The-Letter-Printer was reduced to a ſtate of de- 
8 Whoſe ſituation with the, Bookſeller, is ike the 
liffs with the Pettyſogger. They muſt. keep their 
ter's ſecrets,” be acceſfary- to their ſrauds, ard fubmit to 
their will and pleaſure, or elſe ſtarye. Self-intereſt, as 
Well as ſclf-prefervation, is implanted in our natures, 
if one will not de dirty work for gain, ahottier will. 


Tur Plate-Printer has two maſters to ſerve; the Book - 

ſeller and Printfelter, who can hardly: be ſuppoſed to ferve 
| both volth integrity. We might as weltexpe&'he ul * 

able to ſerve God and Mammon at tbe ſame time. | 


Tur Bock ſeller and Printfeller are the grand corruptors, 
who communicate the inſection through the whole tribe. 
Theſe are _wilfully As whngens: _ others are only 
hs compulſion, 


Ti Bookſciler pceys wa Kae as W el | 
does vpon__Engrayers, whotn they purſus, as the Dolphins 
dd rhe Flying-Fiſh, either inſtantly to devour, or to drive 
them that they may drop into their mouths. For, if any 
Author” 79098 che price offered him for his copy, he is 
Tore to have his work run dow! 'by the whole ſociety. It, 
to fecufe his property, he hazards th io alas and publiſh- 

ing his own performance, the ſale of it 1s prevented; er fach 
book bein ſor out of the — all orders are returned 
_ Ignoramus, _—_— a jury ſummone d thereupon to ſuppreſs it, : 
* They pretend to a vaſt fund of learning, but on enquiry, 
you will find it all ſuperficiah confiſting ia Title Pages. 
And they generally keep poor pedant under their 
thumbs throngh - whoſe "es de de r 
ment they are determined. SHS beg 


| ? 
| Tx Printers are the tools they work OS: th 
| | al, without which- they can perform nothing. Into theſe 
; tzdey eariff inculcatt the doctrine laid dow in'the-parable of 
the unjuſt ſte ward, and for every hundred ſheets they work 
off, bid them fit dovyn quichiy and write: fifty,” then com- 
mend their integrity, and ſay they have done wiſely: In 
Mort, it is: hard to- ſind fuck ar ruling ching as conſcience 
__ among the fraternity. + All moral duties muſttruckle under 
| tc intereſts; nor will they male any fcruple of invading tlie 
; brethren. of a ſtranger, of a Res or even their own 


26 as bod ani 
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ot > at He neither advances any 
money, 
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with jol per cent, per . ny Wa ink | 


2 „Upon the whole, as we are not able to TIE 
the leaſt tincture of any . in —_ one out bf 
twenty Bookſellers, Printſellers, Letter-Printers, Plate- 
— 2 and Publiſhers, the- mall mare of 5 0 
neſty to be found RO ny On 
the Letter-Printer.” 


N. B. The foregoing is not intended to reflect upon an 
"os worthy —＋ in e whom we know 11 
men of integrity. „ | 
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WnzTHER Britim authors, in general, ſhould not ſcek 
out Foreign patrons, to accept of their Dedications, ſeeing 
theit endeavours to promote — nr meet with 
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Aa moment about 8 his agg” to any {we 5 | 


2 or America... +4; . e E 


In the 188th e it bertel et That north 
can occur more monſtrous than to fee perſons of ingenuity 
addreſs their ſervices and performances to men no way ad- 
dicted to liberal arts: in which caſes the praiſe on one 
hand, and the patronage on the other, are | equally the ob. 

jects of ridicule. _ Dedications to ignorant men are as Abſu 


as any of the ſpeeches of Bulfinch in the Droll? fuck an ad. 
dreſs one is apt to tranſlate into other words}; and hben 
the different parties are thoroughly confidered, : che-pant, 
ic generally implies no more than if the a tools | 
ay to the 3 My very good lord, You and I eG 
underſtand one another, therefore I — defire we may 


; we OY] 


be intimate friends for the future. 


i; 6 Tux rich may as. well ak to 2— of che; 
man of virtue and rt page Fr e to his 
any but ſuch-as himſelf. ., He that 
engages ſo much of his own reputation, 
r and * * no bing 
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ſurety. * | "wiſe 1 
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ipproved, that, upon a generdt - 
de ane 
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aJfurprized manner, © What lip have 1 made 
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_= 14 chriſtian RY of advantage 

public and prevenit.diſeaſes, rapes, robberies, mur- 
and the ruin of many 1 And whether it 

would hurt the Preteſtant religion more than the Catholic? 
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mar 56 obliged by the re Jay - 
_ * 414 
mould have power - 
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to 
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js oven ſecyrity ; being not able 
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Ae — defaliion Innes | 
a remedy. And a man's confinement in priſon can — 2 . 
no other end than to gratify the ſpleen, or of. his. 
- Creditors, who. are ſometimes his ſeducers, pes of 
gaining profit.by his ruin. Reaſon and equity an aloud for- 
a reſtraint upon the wife in-caſts of jointure, and running 
her hu in debt. The re is not 
herein blameable 3 but the evils atten __— 
ment, made previous to the marriage itf 


Wunxzvzn an ufireaſoncdſe joinrure is made on a mo- 
derate eſtate, and thres or four-chiliifer happen to be pro- 
vided for, experience ſhews, that ſack lands are commonly. 
| alienated in the ſecond generation: And I have often won- 
dered „ 
* eee Ie 


| Was r woull ive tem uns of the le arch. 
E Tillotſon, if den BUOd HHS pears. 

at Pekin in Cina, amd the rect of his days at Colifianti- 
nople in Europe? IDS 


. 
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hoe, been born at Pekin in 
during his minority, doubtleſs - 


. the grea . 
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as the chriſtian government ſupporting it, is preferable to 
all others. As to Mr. Orator Henly*s piety, it is equivalent 
to that of his EE een} of a piece with his modeſty 
* | - 
a . Query. = 
Ir to Apollo's ſmiles youꝰ ve juſt pretence, 
And claim from him your boaſted influence, 
O tell a doubtful and enquiring fair, 
The reaſon why her ſex ſo open are? | 
Why ſecrets in their breaſts no ſafety find 2 8 
| — ay LAYTON ' 


; . | 


Your outward beanties inward thoughts betray, 
As men thro” curtains ſee the breaking day, 
Bur ſure, you ſometimes keep the vows you make, 
And men accuſe you by a groſs miſtake. 
. Your faults are doubled by your being fair, 
© White cloth ſhews ſpots much larger than they are 
And TIN wu deep, e eee 


Wil wr Wis i e e ad nit 
lat noſes, ne HOT | 
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| — in anſwer to that, why the blacks i in * are 
w oolly- headed ? It is fit to obſer ve, that by the help ofthe mi. 
croſcope, it has been found that hair and wool differ ooly in 
bigneſs, being otherwiſe made up quite after the ſame man- 
ner, and every ſingle hair conſiſting of ſeveral other ſmaller, 
wrapped up as it were in bark, and that the number of 
theſe minute hairs in woot is leſs than it is in what we pro- 
perly call hair. It remains then only to find out ſome rea- 
_ fon why the hair of blacks does contiſt of a leſs number of 
_ theſe minute hairs than that of other nations, and it may 
very well be ſuppoſed that this difference proceeds from the 
ſmallneſs of the pores of ebe Win out of Ne. they ate 
-bred and receive their eacreaſe, bars | 


"2 As to the flatneſs of their noſes, 1 0 come ſo 8 
the world, it may eaſily be accounted for, by the likeneſs 
We fee rally, chi dren bear to their parents. But I 
mould een fo believe; that is being reckoned 3 
; 85 
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pier of bout amongſt them, they artificially forra them 
ves into that ſhape, and that may, eaſily be done in ne 
born infants, ſince what we call the bridge of the an | 
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Yov merry ſons of god Apollo, 
| Who this reſponding bus'nefs follow, 
And can reſolve in ſuch a trice, 
| _ Our queſtions difflieult and nie. 
Pray tell me what — BITS 
_._ _- - Ofthatſame'ſpritey- or ehing dene, 2 
| _ Which did in danger often g -e. 
Old Socrates a tug by the fleceve ? x + 
; And why the dæmon did not twitch, 
When he eſpous d. that bitter bitch? 
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Tuerefore without defign to flattern, 

TR 40 Di 
* _ 'Thardemon; ſprite, or what you pleats, - 

Which was ſ6 Kind to Socrates; . 
Was wiſdomy and right reaſon join · d, | 

Which gave found Hence to his H 

Theſe only fall d — — i 

3 That fend Zantippe for his pete; 5 
wen news if matches e tlie care | > — 5 
oo: enn 8 8 
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cerning two ſol wy ns pag pb. 

contention, = upon this expedient to decide the quar- 

rel, namely, vigorouſly to attack the common enemy, and 

vindicate their o by their. country d hon Th reſo- 

* taken; one o m 2 thickeſt 4 
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drons, and had like to have ſaved his reputation at the ex- 
nce of his liberty: but the other reviewing the danger af 

antagoniſt, flew after him with a generous emulation, 
bravely refcued him from his ſurrounding foes, and glori- 
ouſly overthrew him by a prevention of his overthrow. 
Apollo is a ſtrange admirer of ſuch genuine bravery, and 
therefore preſſingly recommends ſo noble an experiment. 


| Query: 

Since you are mathematical, and refolve caſes belonging 
to chance, you will oblige me to let me know whether there 
is any odds in playing at even or odd, if there is any, it 
ſeems very odd to me ? | | 


PO ee 


Troven you ſeem merrily diſpoſed, and to have ſent this 
queſtion for the ſake of a pun, yet there is more in it than 
Perhaps you imagine, for the greateſt number of pieces 
that you can graſp, is either an even number or an odd 
one: if it is an even number, then in this number, and all 
the numbers inferior to it, there is as many even numbers 
as odd ones, and therefore it is equal which is taken ; if the 
greateſt number of pieces can graſp is odd, then there 
is advantage in gueſſing odd; for in an odd number, and 
the inferiors to it, there is one odd number more than there 
are even ones; and therefore, upon the whole, there is an 
ad vantage in taking odd preferably to even; we do not 
know whether this reaſon can convince you, but whether it 
does or no, we may aſſure you (to return pun for pun} 
that it is even ſo. bx as bf X 


- Query. | 
Wu v is it, that ſo very few are qualified with juſt and 
Wr conceiye the chief reaſon to be, the corruption of our 


manners; the lity of living a life of ſenſe 
and not of , — fienathip is the off -fpring. - T 


* Ki 


n " 
- ..-- Ory-synING of Phoebus, ſons of Delian fire, 
Feor ſo we judge you by your parts and fire, * 


Tell us, why thoſe, the vulgar call the wiſe, ; e 
Do wit, and witty men, To much deſpiſe ? 
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Tut man of wit, and not of judgment too 
Is juſtly flighted by the wiſer few; 

But when both join, and in one center fall, 
That ms like ym commands 3 from all. 


Query. 


War are ſome perſons ſo chill, even to ſhaking, as in an 
ague, after cating? Your Nee oy _ JOU: humble 


1 


Tur digeſtive faculty of the ſtomach attracts ſo: much 
heat to it for concoction of the food, that the reſt of the 
body for a while is left without a ſufficient quantity to in- 


vigorate the tendons, &c. to perform their e but. is a 
gu of healthful conſtitution. 
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Query... 
Lrxaanzy Apollo, tell me Wx 
So. little ſo great a cry. 75 


A evrsrion taken in anfwer's Ned, 
| Wan ö 
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Way does cafiration binder W breaking ; and it 
maturity alters the voice at ſuch an age, why ſhould it not 
| have the ſame influence upon. omen 

* ' 


Tur Nai of ins wle is . by the 8 of the 
dody, which dilates the aſpera arteria, or wind-pipe : now 
caſtration diminiſheth the heat of the body, and conſe. 
quently prevents ſuch an alteration; and the conſtitution 
of the female ſex being naturally colder than that of men, 
N _ Your darin and nn,, 
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Trrr me ye learned offspring of Apollo, 
Why after riches avarice does follow, 


When the poſſeſſor ought by reaſon 29 
With, wiſdom to employ en a truſt. 


id with magnetic force attraQs the mind, 
Toifordid earth ungenerouſly conſign'd. 
Thence in proportion to'its larger ſtore, 

We need not wonder, if it draws the more. 
But tho'.this Joadone. fix the iron ſoul, 
The genius mounts without controul. 


.. 


eu your opinion of that paſſage in the Common- 
| Prayer, (viz. } Give peace in our. time, O Lord! <aup 5 
there is none other that fighteth for us, but only thou, © 
God For why ſhould we defire peace When He fights. for 
us, Ser er 


Anſwer. 


S1Nce a true and folid peace ought to be the aim of al 
our fightings, and is the proſperous iffue of a ſucceſsful war, 
to whom ſhould we addreſs -ourſelves .for fo important a 
bleſſing, but to that God who fights our battles, and upon 


un alone we can depend for Nn a concluſion of 


G7 Weep, 7” | 
In what ſenſe are theſe words to be expounded in 1 Pet. 
** 0 them 
r bans 


Dos peice here dad ine Genetics, ro whom the 


Er was preached . as well as to the Jews. ., And from the 
er to the Romans we may Sadly, ſee, that the 


8 were dead in a 1 n in * 
and ſins. 3 "x 
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we pe profeine ie los proverb * "any original from 
thoſe unhappy times, when Sed wy that went Wen. 
des 


was thought © to have ' been'fpoi 
en a boy 7 
: Ae, 50 10 Sibel 12319 © 
1. Wuar is placed before gentlemens houſes, with what 
grows in their gardens. 2 
2. What | rem when | in the air, and what a horſe cannot 
_ - abide, LA 
3. Half a car man and Abele county. eee en. 
4 The giſt of heaven and the motion drtepaint tt e, 
g. The half of a private entertainment; and a' 10 97 41 gooſe. 
5. What Goliah carried to battle, and the heud of e 
7. An animal common in Wales, and — is very com 
mon in England c can 5 ; 
+: tn eng „ren 
© Anfever, © | t Kad # 


Warr FLOWER, hen, and Ukewiſe a cattle 6 27997 
"Snowdrop and jonquil, for ſive gives (x — 7 r 
Kingſpear, and monks“- dap are next tw o no doubt. 
*. e! is 1 oye ee out. + Be 
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3 with wou' d you chuſeꝰ * 
A wit without beauty, or a beauty without wit, 
Wen each i is N with a deal of conceits. 
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War I from theſe to chuſe a mate, 
The wit I'd love; the beauty hate: 
For in the witty. head is ſenſe 11 1 | 


Which ever will chace folly chences git 
But beauty, with conceited ch peta) „ aller 

ln 8 ever nr ena. rents 13 > iis alt 
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Tax foul em i l py of the e E 
e ſo perle, had ſuch lively 
Y characters 
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characters of the deity impreſſed upon it, as were ſufficient 
to enable it to repel the tempter, maintain its integrity, 
and obey the injunctions of its great original; which the 
body could not do, being only its receptacle, a place of 
refidence for the foul to act in, and taken from the duſt: 
— Conſequently the ſoul is more culpable, and juſtly merits 


a greater degree of puniſhment than the body. 


Query. 


Wuar rut do thoſe monopolizers, who contrary to law 
buy up corn, &c. with an intent to ſell it at an advanced 
price; or thoſe, who encouraged by law buy up the ſame 

for exportation, contribute the moſt towards di 
the pcor, by raiſing the price of proviſions ? 


Arr. „ * 
Born parties, it is certain, diſtreſs the poor greatly; and 

it is hard to ſay which does it the moſt. Now the 
1izers oft make a ſcarcity in the midſt of plenty, tis true; 
yet they help the poor to corn, though at an extravagant 
price: whereas when it is exported, it can yield no relief 
to the 2 rate, being quite gone: Wherefore I 
think theſe laſt diſtreſs the poor moſt ; for certainly it is 
better to have corn at any advanced price, than to have 


22 n K. ö 
; Wuzxcx did the cuſtom firſt arrive, 
Of rioging bees unto their hive ? 


Tars cuſtom, - proceeded at firſt from obſerving that 
inftin& in theſe ſagacious inſets to return to their hives, 
when they are out at labor, at the approach of a ſtorm : 
the air at that time undergoing a very ſenfible change in its 
_ denſeneſs, they are undoubtedly apprehenſive of the ap- 

proaching danger, and immediately repair to their caſtle of 
ſecurity. The tinkling of a mortar has ſomewhat a ſimilar 
cffe&t on them, as it in ſome meaſure condenſes the circum- 
ambient air, fo far as the ſound extends: but the fugitives 
then having no place of retreat, being driven from their 


hive by the old ſwarms, are obliged to ſeek ſecurity on 


whatever they find any way convenient for them. 


_ Noery, 
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ao firſt found oat the hot-wells at Bath? and how 
EP: | 1 a 
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Tur firſt diſcovery of the hot- wells appears to be of a 
very ancient date. In the king's bath at Bath, is a ſtatute 
of king Bladud (whom Mr. Cambden calls the ſoothſayer) 
with an inſerip ĩon under it, importing that he diſcovered- * 
manage owner 


Paradox. 


Ir was at my houſe, but the other day, 
The following kindred a viſit did pay 8 
Two grandfathers; two gra ebe Fe 
They were the firſt that came; 
Next four ſiſters, and two mothers _ 
Tho ſome were blind and lame) 3 
huſbands, and two fathers next, | 
That happen'd to come there, SAN © ca 
_ Two wives, and then two-mathers ezine, © 3 L, 
But did not claſe the rear: =P 
Tuo uncles, two aunts, with thy reſt came to dine, | 
Four daughters, two ſons, to taſte of my wine: 
Two grand-daughters came along with the reſt, 
Two neices two couſins, dreſs d up in their beſt : 
This catalogue of kindred mentioned here 4 ND 
Are only fix ; and all from inceft clear: 
How thr kin le grounded 1 wound ave you how 
r 3 


„ ee INIT CN : 5 5 8 

Tu father and his ſon, married the mother and her 
Gaughter. The father married the daughter: the ſon. 
married the mother; een | 


pe, he 2 64 9H, 40D 
Waxrarn poverty eren or fan obey? 8 


WIr paſſion is the moſt that can 
Prevailing be o'er mortal man? 


, _ 
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| 1 r way a man's whoa is dont, it is in- 

Avenced by love, with refpeRt either to good or evil; love 
is always the rule of the reſt of the paſſions. Hence, 
The moſt prevailing paſſion, that I know, 


Is TOs the ſource of all our joy or woe 


Ir a man ſhould throw binaſelf n the top of a high 
tower; doth he fall to the ground by attraction, com- 


preſſion, or gravitation © or” | 


3 EVER is 5 projected Shar the . If tho body that 
projects reſts upon the earth, the motion of the earth is 
communicated to it: Hence the man's fall is by gravity 
in particular; ane e z gravity, 3 and attraction 
m n 
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2 2 that was young at threeſcore and tw, | 
ye it me in and wrote it down then, 
55 riend Was more old at twenty and two, 
(You may think it falſe; but tis certainly true); 
Ingenious wits, this ſecret now unfold ; 
OE and young he died old. 
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Wau 8 is content J 
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* that ſcate of the mind, when it is not only 
free from all anxiety and uneaſineſs bot poſſeſſes a ſerenity, 
and even a pleaſure in itſelf, which proceeds from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of the rectitude and upzightneſs of its intentions : 


— 


For 
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For I dare venture to affirm, that no man with bad inten. 
tions ever at that time experienced real content. On the 
contrary, While a man knows he does to the utmoſt» of his 
_ and Capacity, acknowledge his preſent and future. 
on his creator; and-endeavours at the good of 
he gone cg he cannot be far from 4 contented mind. 
A Rn IO 0 0 A 


„„ 1 uu! e 
waar is ridicule? and from whence does hor fpring? 
Anfager.. 


| Rena. in matters of — is OY ſoecies of 
writing which excites contempt with laughter. Wheace, 
in the examination of ſuch kinds of writing the mind 
naturally calls upon it to aid argument and reaſon z when. 
its — ah the imagination are conſiſterit with the 
nature of things: but when. it ſtrikes the fancy and affec- 
tions with fictitious images, it becomes the inſtrument of 
deceit. But however ridicule may impreſs the idea of 
t turpitude, or falſchood, in the imagination, yet 
Kill reaſon reaſon romain the ſupreme. Judge or ber- Ge 
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Wo are they that deſpiſe what Amd — 
Dear gentiemen, re e ak 


7 _ "4 
Simex it is ſo, that you are defirous to knave- - -. 
Who deſpiſe what they moſt do admire; 
Be it known to your ſex, Who delight to perplex, 
When you? ve ſet our affections on fire: 
For if you can't gain us, you then will diſdain us; 
And rail at us all that you can: 
Like the fox by the gripes, are thoſe N Es 
Who Lg whey * * At. 


Ye wine bard, or: Rate e; —_—— 
In doing which, you'll give relief: 
"Fray, OO ITT 
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Tur definition of grief i is 9s. e ad renal 
of heart; and that of tears, a drop of water diſtilled from. 
the head; and paſſing through the eye, &c. Now when 
and where grief ha it ſeises upon and affects the 
animal ſpirits, which are fluid, and belong to the brain. 
Therefore ſametimes, when grief happens, it falls with. 
ſuch an heavy preſſure upon the animal ſpirits, as does not 
admit — or produce A, — therein 3 then the ap... 
parent ſymptoms are t an heavy groaning, or 
deep — as of — 4 in 142 or miſery. But 
vrhen "comes with an ency, ſo as to produce an 
agitation, and thereby a fermentation, of the animal ſpirits,” 
it affects ſome one or mare of the animal function, (Which 
Dx. Quinſey, in his Lexicon Phyſco- Medium, ſuys the 
learned Boerhaave defines to be twelve); which cauſes an 
ebullition, whereby the tears are diſtilled, and flow from; 
the head through the eyes, as it were the ſpirits dropping 
from the beak of an alembeck; and thereby may be ſaid ey 
give: caſe in, or aſſuage grief. A ſudden furprize of joy 
ſometimes, may cauſe, and be the production of tears, 5A 
thereby prevent a ſyncope, which ſometimes happens; but 
in that caſe it cannot be ſaid Mp orpndens &c. 


Wy 


War methods are moſt pr oper for the — 
to induce the m de n u me e ee 


Auſioer. 


Tur only method: is to be virtuous, / good natured and 
not too forward: to make the moſt — * 
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WurTark the WA RW ns good ov bene 


the ſtate... + 
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by this act of parliament, may ſeem little burdenſome to 
their minds; but as the great good of a nation depends 
principally upon the number of i 2 inhabitants; and as ex- 
perience daily proves, that there is no power can bind the 
profligate and licentious in a proper — it is * _ 


more burt chan gqod has has followed from 
Aer. 
Way does 8 and adulation arent th ur n 
than known phainneſs and ſincerity? 
Anſwer. 


Das certainly has a great eiv@ upon female mindi, 
who are too apt to be-pleaſed? with externals. But why it 
ſhould be more attractive than honeſt plainneſs and ſincerity, 


5 
A 
„ 


I know not, (thoughat is a daily experienced truth) unleſs : 


we account for it by the force: the diſſte rent ſenſes have on 
different objects. For we often ſee two ladies who ſhall be 
pleaſed and diſpleaſed with thefamieobje&ar the ſame time; 
and that object at a diſtamce, I mean 2 man. 


ND . 
Wa ae hey tne oe wee hy i now? 
admire? © 3 * 1 
mw £9" Safer... # 


Props who ah to hate fable what- 
| js cut of if lie he ebe * 


Aer. 
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Su. 
War are ſome ſorts of diverſions, though nr 
NG P 


Anſwer. 


Busturss Was a taſk impos'd on man; 
Freedom, alone, was his unbounded plan; 
Pleaſure would be painful his nature ſuch, 
And caſe a trouble—if he had too much. 


Wurcn is ſooneſt reconciled to his misfortune, a miſer 
Chat has loſt his gold, or a lover who has loſt his flame ? 


Anſwer. 3 

A pzsrAiainG lover is a very wretched being, but yet 

there may be ſome hopes he 'N return to himſelf, Other ob- 

jects may entice or friends adviſe. But the miſer who makes 

gold his god, 1 —— and 
1 like * 
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Paradox. 


Dzax Sirs y believe me IR nicks it appar : 
Tas the fam of ro pumbersthlr difference ae 4 


4 Born ® latitude and longitude, f 
| When on either fide they lie, . 
| Will anſwer well the paradox, 
I'm ſure you can't deny. 


Different fide of the equinoQial. 
| + Different fide of the firſt meridian. 
| AR] | Parades, | 
1 and C, own brothers be, -- 
| 8 Own brothers to their mother O 
And uncle to each other are; 
Own couſins too, tis very clear. 


Their pedigree, I pray, make out, | 
n wits, 2 


dnfwer, - 


* 
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Anſwer. 
en.ammi and Moab, the ſons of old Lot, ; 
e (when ſe ſeleſs with wane) on his daughters begot; | 
A the brothers, w!.oſe pedigree traced—no doubt 
Will CO make te affinity out. 


| Query. 3 
TT is faid Britain was n 1 about 
the year go. Who was the diſeoverer pray? 
; | Anſwer. | 
As to the name of Britain, there is no certginty of its 
original in hiſt g that which, paſſed for current in former 
times, when nations pretended to be of Trojan race, 
was, that Brutus, the ſon of Silvius, grand - child of Aneas 
the third king of the Troj „having. after a long voyage, 
and many . Nu a pon this Iſland, and con- 
quered the race of Giants; — ES given it the name 
of Britain, left the ſovereignty. te his poſterity. 
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ts of clergy ? make appear. 
| Arſwer. 

Turz x is no reaſon why. — wear the by it or 
uniform of ich 28. except — cuſtom ʒ or, that the 


aa . 
War is the language of of a ſcold. w * 
Mot moving, Sips I pray 1 55 dne 8 


* for. ee d 
xx. 
Tis reaſon deb the ln of 


I, auſe no n that $57 IJF64 C 
"9 . der 1 8 in toit 41; 23707 
2 5 2 (bode; 2 2 1 
War ts Fu i cax.in 


Aroked in the dark | 
in _— 


Anſwer. 


Tux ſkin of a cat which nouriſheth the hair, is impreg- 
nated with an oily fubſtance, with friction, or rubbing in 


the dark, W 
from, &c. | 


| - Query. 
K1nv gentlemen pray clear this doubt, 
And tell the man who firſt found out | 
The Antipedes ; and in what year? We 
Ingenious 922 this point pray clear. 


Anfwer.. 


In the year” $572 before Chriſt, of Samos 
diſcovered the Antipodes : he was the firſt among the 
—_ _ aſſumed the name LY. (by way of 
modeſty) as condemning the pride arrogance of others, 
who would be called wiſe men. 


„ (Plate 6, 
ants By — 


, War is the wy reaſon, 1 mathematical, 


; g or natural, why wo its end rr horizontally 
3 hands, broken with the 
| WW 55 | 


| Tux reaſon, proceeds partly from, all three cauſes men- 
tioned in the query. 1. The air within it, not only ſup- 
ports the ambient air, but alſo the two abutted elliptical 
| domes, 2. Thoſe elliptical domes bear a preſſure equal to 
= hs aa ä which cannot be 
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forced together, fo long as the materials laſt : thereſore 
. 3dly. The hands being of a ſofter texture than theſe materials 


Query. 


waar were crowns originally? and who may be laid to 
have wore the firſt gold ones od 


Crowns are defigned to be an ornament, c. and as 
ſuch, I find they were originally uſed; as may be ſeen 
Exodus 25. 5, 11. where a golden -crown was to ornament 
the Ark, &c. and verſe 25, the ſame ornament. for the 
table, c. (and 12 query) ** and who may be ſaid to have. 
„ wore the fi old one.“ If we compare the zoth. 
verſe of the 29th 1 Exodus, with the 6th. verſe of 
the 29th. chap. it will appear that Aaron was the firſt that 
were a go Von, up. PT TT Ine 


Way do haddocks, as well as ſome other freſh fiſh, 
2 up in dark places, appear to reflect a ſtrong 
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Sons are of opinion that the cauſe of light ſought in this 
query, proceeds from the quantity of phlojiſton contained 
in this.as well as other kinds of phoſphoric. And others. 
opinion is, that all bodies no ſooner partake of death, but 
they inſtantly (in ſome meaſure) fall under the Nate of 
putrefaction ( at firſt unperceĩvabie to qur fight, 
taſte or ſmell) this cauſes, in a little time a violent ſermen- 
tation; and all bodies under this ſtate, containing lucid 
particles, will by that means be diſcernable in the dark. 


oo 
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Nay prithee ſay no more, I'll plainly prove, 
'Tis happineſs to be in debt, or love. 
| | A 1 x ict 
f 5 E fn | | . : x * 
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Jxlove,".or in de bent, or either to de, 
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: Query. 


ora human ng Which may be ſaid to be moſt 
ſerviceable to mankind, 
Ae 


Or all human inventions 1 hope you'll allow 
There nga N ſervice to man than the plovglt, 


Wo is the happy man? 
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Tat man who keeps the golden mean, 
Who calmly ſteers his bark between 
The rocks of hope, and gulphs of fear, 

Makes piety his only care, 

And whoſe pure life and conſcience ſaith 
He ſhall be happy after death, 


7 ar adox. 


in | ee 

5 A miſtreſs that's kind, 

F Be ſheever ſo ugly, 
I beautiful find. 
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3 tis true oe ne dee been blind, 5 
Not the leaſt glimpſe of light can I ſee; 


Thoꝰ ugly my r 6 4 107 767 
en ee amn 4 ee 
5 8 nn 7 Cd | 1 1 
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ü T1 true I kl with an e CIP 
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Wu we receive our breath 

We enter upon dean; 

*Tis therſore plain, chat we each moment die; 
For life and death g hand in hand ;-and why 
Death tho? the ſoe oi lite, with us was born; 


T wake. ſo often, makes of death a ſcorn, _. 7 
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How is 2908 1 appedl, 1 friend ranger) oh 
That the} antaſt life's to 9 in con), 
Auer. 
Wurn danger's ex 
And ſtill is Skeet 

What pleaſure attends on the thought! 
The good and the brage 
Deſpiſe death and the grave, 

Thoꝰ, certain ſo you x x ought. | 
Dangers ſeen from a „, 
Or in ſickneſs or war, 9 * 

But enliven-the ea - 

Virtue cries with delight | 
"Tis noble to fight, COLE | 

And pleaſant theſe t to controu. 
Had virtue no foes | 
wn | 1 — NET 

No paſſion e e 
iLike a fool * Rand _ pg 
Without reaſon or will, 

a We could not ſubſiſt here you know. 


Paradox, "8 


Ev'xx true wiſe 055 8 TAPE) {A - 
| 45 an tis true) 1 Us ; 
Is and Lean prove it too. 
7 WD 3s 
| After. * 
nen a wiſe can be falſe and ar fame time be tre, 
Paradoxical really muſt be + 
—_ ſometimes approve-of what ſometimes . 


A bin apo Wy” 
. 4 i Fur. 
I nave read (and pray tell me, Sirs, 5, how i can be) 
mamma ee 
. m4 ie SU id ao N 


Tr t'impriſon a debtor, Sir, fets kim quite tree; 
From bailiffs and dans, Fare the moaning muſt be: © 


*Y 
* . 
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Parades, 
pa xv tell me what that man intends, 
Who aſſerts that dur enemies are our beſt Ot 


Arfeer. 
Ous enemies a mirror be, 


By which our ſmalleft faults we fee, 
Friends ſeldom ſo fincere will be. J. 


Paradox. | 1 


-Lz + who will love ſor me, | . 

TI ne*'er will fight asl. 

No not for any ſhe | 4 
The kindeſt is moſt cruel. 


; Tun harlots in the ſtreee , 
Moft lovingly appear; 15 | 


If ſome you chance to meet, 
a 15 


| 
LE | Paradis) 


- A $ROLA® boaſting of his ſkill, 
Was met one day by country Will 
1 Determin'd now to poze the clown, 
1 Aſk'd him how far to vonder to]n, 
1 If in a right line now it food, 
1 5 *Twixt him and von adjacent wood. 
; The ruſtic thinking how't cou'd be, 
[ Thought in himſelf PL puzzle thee ; 
i And ſaid I little underſtand, . 
But hope you'll anſwer out of — M 4 
Say two from one can you ſubtract, 
And three remain to be exact? . 
The ſcholar now no more could FOO 
But walked off, and bid good day, 
Hoping ſome friend will anſwer find, 
92 n 
(204 2 


A WOMAN x delivered of two children. 


Sou ſay ſuch a thing as a cuckold has been, 
I deny it.—A cuckold has never been ſeen. . 
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Sox ſay men are bern, 3 
I70b de cuckold's and horn © 
| But one I yet never could ſee: 85 | 
Ae Therefore hy ſhould I, 1 
Believe by the bye, 


2 


2 30907 it $355 | 
| 3 , | | 2 ; Wy 4 7”: Query: 3 | n - . | 
War are the chemical ingredients in the compoſition of 

| a modern phyſician ?, And what is the method of proceſs 
for his extraction ˙˖ how 2 


A cop Tikely young fellow, valet de e to ſome - 
gentleman who has travelled abroad; make him member L 
of a druggiſts and apothecaries club in London; where let | 
him endeavour to get by heart the names of the principal 
drugs, medicines, diſcafes, and technical terms. | 


Wir he is well verſed in the exerciſe of the ſaid terms. 
and has got the Greek Alphabet by heart, with twelve ſe- 
lect lines of the Schola Salernitana (to avoid breaking Priſ- 
cian's head) he muſt ſuffer himſelf to be ſuſpended naked 
in an Hippocrates's fleeve, filled with Elixir Salutis up to 
his chin, which being filterated, and only himſelf and the 
fces left, he muſt repeat, without heſitation, all the ſaid 
names and technical terme, the whole ſociety. ſhall. think 
proper, and alſo the Greek alphabet before be is ſuffered to 

come out: and ſor every Greek letter, or technical tems 
he miſſes perfectly pronouncing, he ſnall receive a fmart 
lick through the flannel on his poſteriors, with a large long 
lquorice tick, aud be obliged to repeat the fame till he 
ſays his lefſon perfect, to the ſatisfactiam of the audience. - 


Tazn he and the faces muſt be ſuddenly tumbled out 
together (by cutting open the bottom of the bag) upon a 
blanket, held underneath by four luſty ,druggiſts or apo. 
thecaries, who are to toſs him, together with the feces, till 
he begins to grow ſick. Then, let him be wrapt up in ary 
flannel, put into a- ſhell of a coffin, (cautioning him againſt 
dealing death) and carried to , Haddock's Bagnio, near 
Charing Creſs, to be there ſweated, and his ſkin well mun- | 

 dified; where he may, if he pleaſes, fleep for that night. 
This done, he muſt be dreſſed, and carried from thence in a 


: 
1 3 


OT - 


chair to e-, and Middle-row, Holborn, IF 
Si ; 2 | f 0 


be equipped with a ſecond - hand ſuit of black, a tye wie, 


large ſnuff-box, and ſhort ſmall ſword, Thence he is to 


de carried (by the ſame conveyance) to Batſon's, and the 
chairman to receive his leſt off cloaths for their fare. : 


A Dirron being next procured him from Edinburgh, 
Glaſgow, or Leyden, he is to attend on the faid ſociety of 
druggiſts and apothecaries, at their next meeting, and de- 
Urer the ſame, kneeling on a cuſhion, upon the table, to 
their prefident for the time being; who, after reading it 
aloud, dubs him doctor, by waving a gold-headed cane 
three times over his head, and then delivers it into his hands 
for a preſent. At which time, all the members ſtanding 
up, una voce, muſt cry out, Long live the noble Eſcula- 
pius ! and the preſident repeat, by whom the moſt obſtinate 
and inveterate diforders, whether acute or chronical, ſhall 

uit their latent receſſes, tremble at his ſagacious nod, and 

y before his awful fiat. Proceed to proſper feel the 
ladies pulſes, dive into family. fecrets, inſinuate your infal- 
libility, augment your preſcriptians, evacuate our ſhops, 
and rarify the people. 1 | 


Dicor. — , 


N. B. The fees to be paid down on this admiſſion are 20 
guineas to the ſociety, befides the whole expence of that 
raceting, in an elegant ſupper and treat; for which the 
doctor ſhall be allowed to viſit at each of the member's 
ſhops gratis, and aſk as many queſtions about the names and 
mature of drugs, and medicinos, as he chuſes—and have 
ocular demonſtration of the ſame—Likewife ſhall have li- 
berty to feel Mamma's or Miſs's pulſe, to bring his hand 


. 
» 
8 * 


among the ladies, for fo ſmall a preſent as a diamond rin 


Land thereby making himſcIf acquainted with the femali 
anatomy and diforders, he may ſoon after commence man- 
oo ro San ee TERTE 
JC ·ĩ K 
God faid, * kt there be light, and there was light," be. 
fore the ſun was created; whether then light is not à fluid 
ſubſtance, diffuſed through ſpace, and o her fluid ſubſtance, 


totally different from the ſubſtance of the ſun, requiring the 


preſence of his fiery rays to make it conſpicuous ? In like 
manner, as Eght is confpicuous by the preſence of the fiery 

rays of a candle, il uſtrating air or ſpace in the ſun's abſence ? 
And how are the ſun's fiery rays (em:tring heat and co- 


"Jour to fenſation) which are continually exhauſted in im- 


; menſe 


* 


. ” 
* 5 _ „ 
* 


menſe quantities, from that ſountain of fire, naturally ſup- 
plied-? Alſo, whether colouas are real, or only apparent 
accidents, in reſpe& of ſenſation; it being not certainly 
known, whether the animals diſcern colours and objects 


wow, Gal ern enen 
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Ir all the light were in the ſum e 
Then in his abſence would be none. nia | 
But yet we find, that flame by night, ne 
As well as he, produces light. il bos 
BZBieſore the ſun, if light was made, drag 
_ The light from him can't be e, I; 

T.'ulbe fiery particles are ſuch, 
145 . As-rouze the fluids by a touch x * dr hot 
So lovers touches cauſe ſurpriae . 
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And make the virgin's bluſhes riſe! pm” 
AitraQion and repulſion zen . 


The ſun attracts from ev 'ry ſpherez. 10 1 79 
As he repels, when acting near: Ss 
- 'Exhauſts his vigour and reſtores, 
Like a young rover in amours. 
So beauty with a ſmile invites, 
But with a ſudden-frown affrights.. 
Appareat colours ſtrike the eye, | 
More than our ſenſe realiii 0 
To diffrent ſenſes objects ſut. 
As well in man as in the brute. 
Theſe are ſuggeſtions a“ 12 % 46 
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cording ta intellectual and volition, things are ee 
cuted hereaſter; whereas chance or accident are things oc- - 
curring witnout a previous perception of the ſame. And 
things are — . rio | 
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An afirg cauſe implying a. co-exiſtence of effect, the 
Creator having no beginning, how could there be a begin. 
ning to. creation, or a time when things were not, or not 
as they are now? ſeeing, that a necefſary general exiſtence 
of all things, ab origine, under the various mutations of 
forms, is as comprehenſible as a firſt neceſſary abſolute ex- 
iſtence, endowed with powers, and qualities to create a: 
ſuccefhve order of exiſtence, in the infinĩte ſpace? And, that 
deing all whatſoever (diſtinguiſhed by abſolute ſpirit, ſpirit. 
and matter, or mere matter) is comprehended in the living 
and lifeleſs forms of ſubſtance, variouſly modified and ſup-- 
ported 3 and alſo, that original ſpace and ſub- 
ſtance, exiſting necefſarily, ab æterno, being, to concep- 
ception, as utter)y. incapable of annihilation, as abſolute 
ſpace, and the models of preſent ſubſtantial forms, per- 


_ ceived exiſting : the laſt appearing only 'ſubjeR to muta- 


tion, with the ſame quantity of ſubſtance in ſpace, always 
exiſting. And how does living exiſtence appear neceſſary 
at all, or that any being ſhould exiſt more neceſſarily than, 
or beſore, another. 3 1 OT Et | 

N. B. Subſtance is à general fignification for material, 
or immatcrial forms, Habs 


Txx Creator, from the beginning,. might create particu. 


Ur worlds and beings, nearly <o-exjiftent with himſelf, and 


yet not create our preſent ſyſtems of. things till after a cer- 
tain period, during whoſe eternal exiſtence a ſucceſſion of 
new vc rids and beings might decline, and again receive ex - 
iſtence, alternately, according to the nature of ſuccefſion 
obſerved in plants and animals. 2. The Sceptics argu- 
ment, that a general wiſe exiſtence of all things might, of 


_ itfelf, as neceſſarily be ab origine, as an original Infinite 
Creator, of himſelf, ab origine, to produce them, is thus 


anſwered, and confuted—Taking with us our confcious 
perception, we find that all things act, and are produced by 
a ſcries of cauſes, which therefore refer backward to ſome firſt 
orig: nal, a h'ch is Ged. 3. There is neither abſolute ſpace, ab- 


. folureſpirit, abſcL»te matter, not abſolute pegs fance the 
original cauſe, to. which all eſfects, and t 


cauſes, pro- 
duced, muſt refer, is of itſelf rhe only abſolute exiſtence, 


filling immenſity, and ſupporting all being: ſo that it is 
. an-abſotute 2 to mention annihilation of abſolute 


ſpace, and abſolute farms of living and lifeleſs ſubſtance. 
For, though we ſee forms, compoſed of matter ſubject to 
continual mutation; yet it is not certain that the ſame 

* — | quantity 


5 
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uantity of matter always exiſts, ſince the particular ſub- 
— of which matter is*conſtituted,. may be varied by 
the Creator, ſo as to be infinitely reduced, or:extendediin 


its capacity. 4. Seeing all things that can poſſibly be, 


muſt be, if any exiſtence, can be 7 anos at all (as it is 
ence 


evident we do perceive) living exi will thereby appear 
neceſſary; and as one being may exiſt before, or after an- 


| other, ſome beings mult weceffarily exiſt before; or after, 


_ 


Wua r is the difference betwixt religion and-morality > 


Rz 416108 conſiſts in faith, and the obſervance of certain 
ceremonies, or modes of worſhipping a ſuperior Being, to 


- mculcate acts of morality. - Whereas, morality of itſelf, is 
independent ef al religious forms; and, :abſtracted- from 
all faith, is productive of human happineſs, by its united 


dom ? 


and univerſal principles of benevolence to ſociety. Hence 
it appears, that morality is as the ſun, conſpicuous to all, 
and religion as a lanthorn to give light in it's abſence. 


— Ob 


Wear is the beſt- method for preventing the frequent 


robberies in and about London, and througtiout the Ring- 


5 * 
-.. Anſwer. 
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Tun firſt and beſt method to prevent frequent rol | in 


and about London, would be by mending the morals of the 
common people. In order to which they muſt be diſarmed 


of gaming, and the ' pernicious uſe of drams, whereby the 
morals and health of a people are made corrupt. For there 


* 


x 
oy 


Io zurss and gaming are two endeared companions, ni 


CI 


is nothing ſo baſe or inhuman, that à proſtitute to 
drams, diſtraded in mind and reaſon, would ſcruple 70 


\ 
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and the grand ſeducers to madneſs and ſtupidity, ſpreading 
wider and wider. And by the preſent practices in vogue, 
(the miſtreſs teaching the ſervant-maid, the maſter the 
ſootman, and the preacher the people, by precious ex- 


. ample) it is difficult to find a diſcreet acquaintance un- 


£ 


* 


corrupted with cards and drams : For they are all gone 
aſtray, and there is none that docth zd, no net one. 


Dazu. 
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Daz anm-drinking, like FU wn enervates, LIED. 
deſtroys the ſtamina of the human race; as gaming deſtroys 
every great and good quality of the mind ; rendering the 
nobility of a nation inferior to tho beggars they aro placed 
er to gevern. | 


Dx As, like tes, or a miſer's 1 aſſu age 
pain, for MD iy but, in the end, produce gouts, and 


| torments of mind inſupportable i 


Daaus and gaming aboliſhed, the next ſtep to ridding 
tlie nation of thieves and robbers, would be by encouraging 
innocent and virtuous amuſements ; and alfo finding pro- 


per employment for the lazy, idle, and neceſſitous. 


Wu ſhould any under the ſame government ſtigmatize- 
others for their country, or place of nativity ? And why 
pres or wang ty — wad et mn 


NaTronar reflection from want of national 


— 


morals, for diſtinguiſhing honeſt man, who, according. 


to Mr. Pope, is the. nobleſt work of God.” —Let him 
n from what, corner of de enn be wi | en 


Koop. 2 
Waren way, and how, might good be expected from. a 
Toxem wax an ho, might god be ren om 
5 — . Anſever, * 0 5 


good that might be expected from a general 5 natu- 
—— is from the encreaſe of uſeful ſubjects, and coriſe- 
quently of induſtry, trade and commerce; (Mr. Addiſon 


obſer ving that each ſubject's Lfe is worth ſo much per day 


to his ſovereign) for the lazy could hardly be expected to 
ſtir from — 4 for advantage, who already have too much 
neglected their own interefl. Pietended friends might 


"IN find en of decoming 3 * 
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er. ee eee 
and houſes . hap vi 
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4 citar cafuiſt in national affairs, known for expa- 
tlating on his own infallibility, affirms, that there are ex- 
actly ten ſubjects, and no more, in Fngland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, poſſeſſed of ten thouſand pounds a year clear of all 
incumbrances ; and farther affirms, that there are ten times 
ten that number reputed to be worth as " or a great 
deal more. ue e | 

Query. 

Wan tone aferance: and impudence are not often im 

puted to noſe and 5 . of ſpirits ? | 


Assvn Axe and * 8 are conſidered by fone as 
the ſame quality, they differ as eſſentially as know- 
nnn | ee e 

„ Ne. 
How is an olive area in convention, beſt an- 
ſwered ? pd 

| 3.4 5 


Av offerre ddherſary' in cnverthtion is beſt e in 
terms of reſpect and friendſhip ; as taking pleaſure at all 
he ſays, is the only means to prevent flame, and extinguiſh 
fire. Sometimes ö his e may be the beſt 
way to anfwer him. ; io 
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Wax runs the teaſbn commands the ruling paſſion, or 
the ruling paſſion: the reaſon ? And whether the will ex- 


erts itſelf as an ally, . : 


9 


Rxazon commands the ruling, paſſion no other ways 


than as a judge and admoniſher. As far as the ruling pation 


and reaſon co-operate to one end, our will is CT to 
act: bur we find the ruling, paſſion ſo often defpotic, and 
powerful in "yy ky ea one it . the 972 to 
Tur ruling aal not 4 Aa * Rath com- 
3 with the will; but pleads excuſes for the urgency 
* its tyranny over us. 


r 
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Or from a judge turn pleader to perſuade, 
The choice we make, or juſtify it made. 


Pope's Eſſay on Man. + 


As appear from the vices and follies more conſpicuous 
than true probity in the actions of mankind.. , 


Men daily acting againſt their experience and conviction, 
have no remedy but from help implered of the Divine Be- 
ing; which ſhews the many and good of religion to 
mankind. 


Tut will, by which men act, in their PD EY 
right or wrong, in reſpe& of their preſent and future con- 
ne xion with God and their ſellow - beings, is neither a firm 
ally, nor deſpotie ruler; but a paſſive proſtitute to both, 
though commonly a volunteer in the ſervice of the latter. 


Tur paſſions conſtituting the various: modifications of 
the effentials of living beings, are thoſe ſecret and dreadful 
ſources from whence the moſt remarkable actions and 
events recorded in hiſtory proceed. 


- Two principles in human nature reign, 
Self-love to urge, and reaſon to reſtrain ; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
n N vern all 
| to proper operation r 0 

. Aſcribe all good to their improper u. 

Self. love, the ſpring of motion, ING © 

| Realon's comparing balance rules the whole: 
Man but for that, no action could attend, 
And, but for this, were aftive to no end. 0 


8 Pope's Eflay on Man... 


* * A 'Parther account of the reaſon and Paſſions 3 read 
— 


. 
; e that ell ore the name of Pope, th 
„ FOOT, 12. 
| ; ee the 3 commanded the 
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Paradox. 


Tx:s is a truth (tho' the number*s even) 6 f 
The half of twelve's exactly ſeven ? l 


Tu half of twelve will ſeven be, i 
Cut thro* the middle, as you ſee.* 


vs 5 Very. 
A raw at Tarentum, as ſtrict as Pope's bull, 3 
Forbids impor tation · af ſilks and · of woolʒ 
A merchant, and one ſor the law who had voted, 
Five hundred fat ſheep in his next ſhip imported. 
Sir Gravity Quiddity, where is the flaw, * 
Is che fault in the merchant, or elſe in the law 2 


My „ Squay ES 
| The faults in the law. | 
The merchant's a knave, 
If the truth you will have, 
Or he ne'er had thus ſneer'd, 
1 {When the ſheep he had ſhear d,) 
At the laws which were made © 9 
For the advantage of trade. 


1 Query. 3 


War rx is the bed moſt adorn'd by the Nuggard,/ a 
full tankard by the drunkard, or money by the ufurer? 


WT + ; $1 # Rican Hue 5; Anſwer. F $4.9 2 | . . - 
Tur vfurer his money he moſt doth adore; _ | 
He hoards up his pelf, and he ſtarveth the poor, © 
Whilft the fluggard will rife and a penny will give: 
The drunkard will ſpend it and let the poor live; 
So I think that the uſurer is the worſt of all three: 
I have paſs'd my opinion if ſo we agrees. 
1 X 1 8 . VVV YL 
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_ © Iwczwrovs artiſts how may 
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Ot five and twenty trees in juſt twelye rows, 
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That every row five lofty trees may grace, 
Explain the ſcheme, * trees N Place. 


* 
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— this method if you pleaſe, 

And like the drawing, plant your trees: 

- They'll form a pleaſant cool retreat; 
And ſhade you from the ſummer” s heat, 
As you ſometimes may to them go 
* tir d with buſtle, noiſe and ſhow, 


| Query. 2 
It is obſerved that the kidney bean and convolyulus, 
with ſome other plants follow the ſun's motion in their 
growth, or twine round a pole from caſt to weſt, whilſt on 
the other hand hops and honeyſuckles, with many others, 
turn tbe contrary way. * W be account- 
ed for ? | 


* 


* 


Anſroer. 


Tais * is one of thaſe operations of nature, 
which doubtleſs, will never be accounted for ; though pro- 
bably effected by attraction and repulfion ; but in what 
manner We obſerve that the ſun-flower generally keeps 
turning its bloſſom toward the ſun; we behold with admi - 
ration the phænomena of the ſenſitive. plant, and venus-fly. 
trap, but when we would enquire the cauſe, our reaſon is 
at a ſtand, and we are Jeft to lament . 
ſtate of- e | | 


269%; 6475 7 Reg. 

I navzx often obſerved certain animals, 3 reſembling 
horſe - hairs, ſwimming to and fro in ſmall rivulets; now 
the country people in many. place 1. — that they are 
the hairs of a horſes, tail, animated by lying à conſiderable 
time in the ny and that this has = been the current 


report, appears a paiſage in one of the Marvell's 
; poems, 


poems, where he deſcribes PE kicking at their. tails, 
which ch bad by a flood, been transformed to * 15 * 
a volgar error? if ſo, „ 


Anſwer, 

Turss ſeem wks the ſpecies of worms catted by 1 
us aquaticus pallidus, with black extremities; though 

1 have ſeen ſome thouſands of them entirely black; but as 
he ſays they are bred in clay, it is probable that they change 
do a pale colour ſoon aſter coming into the water. Merrett, 
in his Penax Britannicarum, calls them ſeta aquaticus, and 
mentions the ſame. thing of their being vulgarly taken ſor 
. animated, way words. ares «« Vylge: creditur 
„ oriri, ex ſeta caudz equine aquis immerſa.”* , He has 


._ om notice of en oe. Rr 3 
Wu ar is the difereace berween. re ons and « 40 to 
% unlooſe? 


Sound the T in vnloofe foftly (as in looſe morals) and 
1 myſtery will vaniſh: fo then unloofe morals * 
| prod moral and unlooſ e will es tyed. 


1 8 


'F 28 
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* * rate that dead bodios Tooner rot I 4 dry 
| * e f * EY ; 25 i; f 
Ho Fades. keep longer in moiſt ground.than er 
jr ones inp france is e e 


the latter. 
* a # 
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1 RELIEVE, experience tevebes that when chikdrvn begin 
to make uſe of their hands, both are uſed indifferently, 
Fo "which perhaps would be the caſe when, grown, did they 
« enn in a en n 3 FU to a 
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right-hand was certainly owing to cuftom, for it does not 
tet m; to depend on the 6 natural impulſe. 


1 
Wu r does an object, when viewed with a magnifying 
lens, ſeem farther off than when viewed with the naked eye? 


þ «x 
Tr has been a matter among optical ken, 

-wherher an object when o ar am a magnifying lens 
appears farther off, or nearer, than with the naked eye; 

but the following experiments, I Nt ee 


1. Bax a ſmall object nearer the eye than the Lrits 
of diſtinR. viſion, then if a lens of a ſufficient 1 
3 be properly placed between the eye and object, it 
£1 ſeen dftinQly here it is evident that it ſeems further 
off now viewed through the lens, for before we thought, 
and yhich was true in fact, that it was too near. 


| 2. Taxz thetubs-of. a common refradting teleſcope, or 
2 2 in one end of which is fixed a magnifying 
lens, through this look at the inſide of the tube and it will 
| appear wider and longer according to the magnifying power | 
of the lens: And the reaſon. is this, —every object ſeen dif- 
tinAly through the lens is magnified in length as well as 
breadth, and therefore a ſmall object placed in the tube 
muſt ſeem further off than it would at the ſame diftance if 
ve viewed with the naked eye, conſequently, in any caſe, 
if we conſider the ſpace between the glaſs and object as a 
tube, this experiment ſufficiently determines the matter in 
 - queſtion.” Hence it follows that the parts of an object when 
— og magnif! ing lens, cannot appear, we re- 
ſpect to N in | 


cir natural fituation. 


Query 
 Wuar is the reaſon that a body moving ſorward * 
_ moves twice as taſt as the rollers themſelyes ? 
Wu beer moves 4 op elle the erg of the 
rollers become as perpetual radii to the body moved, m 


the mot u N of the tody is as thoſe radi! ; but the motion 
che rollers is 8 therefore as the _ 
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Wuar ave we. e edlatonatnatelt + 1 
A 1 „ e Oe” 1 i 


Accoaptud to father. Calmet, the horſe-leach in this ' 
lace ſignifies luſt, its two daugbters are avarice and am- 
ition, which are never ſatisfied. The ſeptuagint ſay three 
daughters inſtead of two. Bochart is of opinion that the 
Hebrew word Halukah which the ſeptuagint and vulgate, . 
tranſlate horſe-leech, fignifies deſtiny ; and the two 

daughters of this deſtiny are * 150 grave, which never 

. it is —_— 
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mended as a preventative; and ſeveral receipts _ ga 

found in e . . | 
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Wutrurs have laws been upon the whol: favourable or 
wan to the 5 * "ne n 4% gwen ? 
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| Ir all laws were at once to he abrogated, the conſequence 

__ woukd be, that e eee would be content with as much 

tand as he could vate; and baving no artiſicial aii 

to ſatiate, nor luxurious appetites to gratify, a much 
ſmaller quantity of ground would be ſuſficient ſur him than 

at preſent, and thereſore there would be much more room > 

for the multiplication of the fpecies: beſides man being * 


naturally a more humane and induſtrious animal, would have 
much ſtronger motives to labour for himſelf than to take 
from another; and there would then be none of * 
n . er ede wars . Whole 
. wy 1 mne © 
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corfitfite; and are inffndHy* more deſtrucltve "than an "1 
little trifling private murders, that might chance to happ 

if there were no laws, which murders, &c. never could 
be more numerous than thoſe which happen at preſent, 
in defiance” to'ali-prohibitions:to'the contrary; and which 
indeed muſt happen, as they are the unavoidable con- 
{quences of the laws themſelves: moreover it is allow- 
ed by the greateſt and moſt»ſRtehuous advocates for legal 
government, that the poor (which are incomparably the 
moſt numerous) have 5 httle benefit from the laws in 
general ; and therefore it & may be affirmed, if not with ' 
certainty, at leaſt with. g ns ty, that laws have 
upon the whole been derriments a1 te the” incyaſe- of" the” 5 


human ſpecios. 
. or an W the”. 


enn is not ale ll: } if a 23388 
general be good, the hypocritcal rogue can have no claim 
to merit Ar only an apparent reſpe@ to them, at the 
time he infringes them; if they „ be bas 
the additional — of giving his ſancti to what is evil; 
beſides uſing them as a ſtalking horſe to vonder his knave- 
ry more ſucceſsful: in other reſpects the two rogues. 

are equal, and therefore upon the whole, the n is 
— moſt to be deteſted, _ 4 


8 
— 


Wurz ru the ſouls of men departed are privy to our 
_ ations, and can appear or diſappear to human fight ? 


OE | Alſiver. 


A T ur"cipedietion-of x retribution derber t0:crmpentite 
for the miſeries- and incqualities- on earth ſeems to be the 
grand argument of thoſe that maintain the opinion of a 
| — fate; but this proves the beaſts to have ſouls as 
much as it does man; and if this dogma has not prevailed, 
it has perhaps been for no other reaſon but becauſe beaſts 
have'not been able to maintain a ſet of clergy. As to the 
dull maſs of legendary ſtories about apparitions and ghoſts, 
recorded by prieſts and monk; we have no reaſon to be- 
eve a word of it, ſince it was their intereſt to deceive the 


% 
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world, and they have likewiſe ſolemnly affirmed and part. 
cularized the exiſtence of fairies and witches, that are now 
univerſally acknowledged to be abſurdities, fit only to im- 
poſe upon fools amd to be credited by ideots. However 
begging the queſtion and allowing that there actually may 
be ſuch things as ghoſts, and that they can can appear and 
diſappear, yet I think we may confidently affirm that they 
are not privy to our thoughts, not to ſuch of our actions as 
were unknown to them before death ; for on perufing fome 
hundred ſpeeches made (as they ſay) by ghoſts. I have 

been. tempted to think, that if ever they had any ſenſe in. 

their lives they muſt have loſt it at their deaths; and that 
they were ſcarce privy to their own actions, much leſs to 
ours, their diſcourſes were ſo completely ſtupid, 


Mit rom in his Paradiſe Regained, ſays, „And either 
4 tropic now gan thunder, and both ends of heaven, 
What is. meant by both ends of heaven? 


* 4 83 . 1 A 
; 4 : 5 a A 
Wuar can the Poet mean (I do declare, 
But certain parts in the celeſtial ſphere; 
Either the. Poles of our terreſtiat world. 
Tuere from. the tropics, lightening ſoon was hurP'd. 


Te the account of the Deſtruction of Sodom and Go - 
morrah it is ſaid, that Lot's wife was turned into a-pillat 
of. ſalt. Is this to be underſtood literally? ? 


SET Anſwer, _ „575 

Tur expreſſion © Lot's wife was turned into a pillar 
of ſalt. Is this to be underſtoad literally and according to 
the very letter of the text. For the plaineſt interpr 
of ſcripture words is always the beſt ; ſhe looked back diſo- 
bedient and unbelieving, and ſtruek with the ſulphureous 
fire om heaven, was killed and became a pillar of ſalt; 
therefore a laſting memorial to many generations. Joſephus 
mentions to have ſeen it himfelf, aud Mt. Maundrell's 
guides told him that ſome remains of the monument were 
ti extant. And as to the difficulty of falt continuing un- 
diſolved in the open air ſo long, it is well known to natu - 
raliſts, that rocks of ſalt are as laſting as any other rocks, 
ney more ſo; and that houſes are buik of them. 
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Query. 


IT is well known that foffil ſhells, petrified sch, and 
other marine productions are found in great mers, Ho on. 


the mountains in the inland of Amer How is. 
this to be accounted for? 
Arſwer. 
Tux bn e might have 
N cauſes mentioned in this phœnomena. 


Wuar is the meaning of the expreſſion ne 
« fail, ſo often in ſongs and poems about a century and. 


2 half ago ? 


TI expreſſion ſeems to mean any inſtrument in the 
hands of a proteſtant, wherewith to laſh and ſatiriſe his. 


antago 
Or.» Gobbo in the Merchant of Venice uſes the ſooliſn 
oath; <* by gods ſontis. What does he mean by - ſontis? ? 


* 


vrt. peat; or wicked, evil blarnefat of ken dul perf. 
Fer the word ſenticus, uſed adjectively, fignifies wicked, 
evil, — hurtful, c. but. ſabſtantively, a. wicked. 


| From whence ddes the whiteneh, foe this Li , 


Faom the ecmpoveney of is „ for though fingly 
tranſparent, yet muſt appear e e ee | 


25 0 the martha froth of 'of powerful glaſs and other tran- 
ſparent bodies whether ſoft or hard. "We each 


n 
a » generally obſerve that the mereury in 2 
eee ade wn. 
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How is this to be accounted for ? And why does the ring of 4 
the quickſilver indicate fair weather, and its vx yp” 
weather, duch as ralay. den nnn 8 
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ITis proved by experiment 8 in the barometer- 
fettles as the barometer is removed upwards, which is occa- 
fioned by a ſmaller degree of denſity in the atmoſphere.” In a 
warm climate the eaſterly and north-eaſterly winds mixing 
with the air that is more expanded gives it a greater denſity, 
and the contrary when blowing ſoutherly, which wind conti- 
nually blowing generally produces mnct rain. Why the mer 
cury falls againſt rain, wind and fo. forth, ſeems to proceed 
from ſimilar cauſes. In fine weather the clouds are ob- 
ſeryed to be ſituated very high in the air, at other times 
falling in rain to the earth, which produces changes in the 
darometer, in effect the ſame as if the barometer was re- 
n n Enes 


6 £77 7 277328 
Query. TLIW = 8 225 82 64 Wh 
From whence came the cuſtom of putting . box; 
| holly, &c. in churches and houſes at Mes: para gen b W 


branches in — of the perpetuity — is 
kingdom : hence aroſe the cuſtom, and this the web, of 


of ador ning aur bann, churches with 8 at. 
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Tes Grafbopper fings all the ſumther away,” : 
| i ere eder he makes x pray? 


1 *q e * FFC 4 
re per is caltec i ie, G PEA FR 

with u Hicke An upew has Ge, mich be rubs the 

thick part of his leg, and ſo makes that noiſe whegewitlvhe 


2 5 N Nen mer, | 8 
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wu ax is the cauſe of that phcenomenon called the Aurora 
Borealis (or northern lights) and why is it now more 
common in our climate than formerly ? 


ErxcTrcertTtyY ſeems to be the cauſe of the northern 


_ lights, which are ſtreams of the electric fluid diſperſed 


through a certain ſpace of the ærial expanſe. And this 
fluid may now more abound in our region than heretofore, 
n EN, MLIORR A AT Ire hg ng 


How is it that during a total eclipſe of the moon, we 
can notwithſtanding perceive the moon as a light body, 
and ſee her diſtinctiy, though the is at the ſame time ac- 
knowledged to be in herſelf dark, and is eclipſed by the- 
earth's ſhadow, the diameter of waned is ſo much larger than. 
OT herſelf ? 7 

oer. | 


Ir has been proved that the earth is ſurrounded with a. 


| ſphere of air, called the atmoſphere, of about 47 miles in 


height, which has ſuch a refractive power, that it turns the 
rays of the ſun out of their way when it falls upon it, and 
makes them enter the conical ſhadow, which therefore will 
iltuminate the moon as well as other bodies with a faint 
Bight, and make her viſible to a iy nnn 

the midſt of the earth's MSPs | 
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Have the Cicindeto or Glow-worm, a natural power 
net, to raiſe and dis its native light n. to beet. 


A „ e 28 | 25 4+ 3 e Us 
Tux Glow-worm has certainly a natural to raiſe 
and extinguiſh-its native light, but then only to be perceived 


in the dark, its ſkin being a kind of an electriſied coat, 
. ̃ ——— fe je 9p 
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Many people are fortified againſt the paſionns 
as not to ſhed tears for their own misfortunes, nor by ſym 
pathy for the misfortunes of others. Are people in general 
with this ſeeming inſenſibility void of pity and humanity 25 


n Rn : 1015455 Bw vic . , 
Wren and where grief ha 


0 4 * 
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ppens, it ſeizes: upon and 
affects the animal ſpirits, which fluid, and belong to 
the brain; but ſometimes when grief happens it falls with 
fuch a heavy preſſure upon the animal ſpixits, as. does not 
admit of, or produce any agitation. therein. then the ap- 
parent ſymptoms are nothing but an heavy grpaning, or 
deep ſighing, as of one in ſore. affliction, or miſery, In 
our opinion they have as-much pity. and humanity d more 
fo, than thoſe which ſhed tears abundantly, _ 


* * * 
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Rxqv1»zD the reaſon and cuſtom of having the figures of 
lions, goddeſſes, &e; at the head of D 
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Tut ingenious traveller Mr. Bruce, who tell vs thitt ac. 
cording to the Ahyſſinian hi ſtoriaas, the famous Sphinx, 
which ſtands near the Pyramids, Is the figure that was at 
at the heat of the Ark petrified ; hence it i; probable the 
moderns derived the cuſtom. of having the figures of oz 


ne oy 


Yi learned pray fay (whodarl myſteries unfold,)- | 
Why razors cut better irn hot water than cold? 5 
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_ Eveny kind of knife or razor, is a fine ſaw, though we 
cannot poſſibly ſee it with the naked eye ; and on alt the 
edges of, thoſe. fine poliſh*'d tools, there clogs or. ſticks, a 
kind of a refinous or gummy ſubſtance, which when put 
into warm water takes off the ſame, and makestherazart” 


7 5 Sa 1 
Ruery. 
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wl adw to the top of the key- hole, and although it 2 : 


of 
ee 
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de emptied, it will flow again to the ſame height and not 
run over, although the liquor may at the ſame time be one 
or two ſeet higher in the caſk: Requir*d the reaſun of this? 


Bec avez the air being a fluid body, prefſes upwards 
againſt the liquor, and in that hole is much greater preſſure 
downwards, and therefore will prevent its running out. 
Mr wife and 1 did difagree, | 
And for to part we both were free ; 
a She ſet off eaſt, and I ſteer'd weft, - 
Believe me Sirs, it is no jeſt; . 
When each had gone miles fifty three, 
Wiſe was not twenty yards from me; 
And tho” it was bad ftormy weather, 
We all that time trave!"d together: 
He can this be, pray clear all doubt, 
| Tell how we made this different rout F 


Aufs. 


An | e 
I to th* helm, to th* other end of th' ſhip walk d ſhez 
*Tis true we travell'd fifty miles together, 
On the ſame ſhip, not ing wind or weather; 
Yet all that time, upon my word and life, 4 
I was not twenty yards frow my dear wie. 


Diek Guzzr x in cue I heard him to ſay 4 
Hie owed twenty ſhillings, had not it to pay; 
Te ſages in numbers, he'd have you explore, 

How that ſhall be paid withninetcen and no more. 

Tax 4. 4. K. and g of 195 are gs 6446s 44 
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c 3 Ino2x10v3 artiſts pray diſpoſe 
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* "Three trees I'd have in every row, © 
k A pond in the midſt I'd have ab, 


A plan of it, I fain would have, 


Which makes me for nn | 5 . 


[ 
* 
* 


A PLAN here is drawn, YOON 
In the ſcheme it is ſhown, 
will ſuit the curious _ | 
You may fit if you pleaſe, 
Aud view the ſweet trees 
Or fiſh if it pleaſes you beſt. _ 


Paradox; 


I run An' ten quarters of fine wheat, 


I eat juſt thirty pounds of meat, 


Beſides a calf that weighed eight ftone— 


J eat the whole, pick d every bone; 
Fet more—ry appetite to ſatisfy, 


Est three roaſt pigs—which made me dry ; 


Drank ſixteen pints of cherry-brandy, 

Then eat five pounds of ye raced 
All this I'did—all in one day: 

© "Jr's true I affure you what I res 4 


Nz Af the poles fuch a wonder as this * n= 


Where ane yan night make wp 
* Par 4, . 


75 GENERAL be had a n de 8 


. a times ten; 
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But Nil withou having his number increas d 

In tel e equ. d rows he would have them plac'd; 
Juſt eleven men he would have in every row 
Himſel equal diſtant from each row alſo, } 
How he muſt * them, l gladly would know. 


Anſwer. | 


To place the ſmall . I thought 1 would venture, 
In a dodecagon therefore, and himſelf in the center. 


: Paradox by a Lady. 


DOs ſummer evening as I was abroad taking my plea- 

Fare, I heard the voicg of ſomebody behind, calling io me; 
I turned back, and ſaw it was a companion of mine at the 
diſtance of 400 yards, wanting to overtake me; we moved 
each-of us 200 yards with our faces towards each other in 
a direct line, yet we were ſtill . 3 can 


this poſlibly de? : | 
FO . . | * 


Tux Lady woved:209 yards backwards with her face 
towards her companion*s, and INES. 200 * fore 
ward with his face towards her. 


* 
A Query. | 
I hope or fear the greateſt ſpur to action? 
7 * 4 7 4 * 5 P * 3s: . V * 7 
S - — 4 4 » I 


„ SE, enttion 
of the human mind, the hope of enjoying ſome good, 
or the fear of ſuſtering ſome evil is the ſpring of al- 


moſt every action we perſorm, and. it is diſneult to ſay, 
which is the greateſt ſyur to action, but we rather think. 


hope is, at leaſt it is . nn two. 


Ders. 
N ve ge is the belt, impart 
8 8 ne virgin lover's heart ee 
4 l + lnſever. | 


Tux language of cupid's dart 
: 1 Will win and fix the. virgin + heart, 


— 


, . 
8 2 . * 
l 
* 
% 
7 * 
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Warx, and by whom, was England divided into Pa. 
riſhes ? RY eu 


As Mr. Aſhton tells us (fuppoſed from his Dictionary) 
that Alfred divided the kingdom into ſhires and hundreds ; 
and by referring to the ſaid Dictionary, may be ſeen who 


divided the kingdom into pariſhes. * 
Very. 


| War is the meaning OM aboo, the : 


motto of the Duke of Leinſter 


Anſwer. 


| Crowe aboo, ſuppoſed to be an Anagram, being an un- 
known language, makes Aboo crom by tranſpoſitionz 


which, by corruption, may fignify the Abercromby family. 
of Scotland, from whence might ſpring the Duke of Lein- 


iter's family, and thence the motto. For dean Swift dif- 


covered, that the Greek and all other languages may be de- 


rived from the Scotch: ſnewing us, that thi 
tons are part of the original people. 


Query. „ 


North-Bri- 


* . 


WxzTHEx the Conception of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, on 


December 8, is not placed wrong in che Calendar; ſeeing that 
the birth of Chriſt was on the 25th. of that month? Or how 


is the time of the conception and birth of Ctriſt reconciled, + 


as fix'd by our eccleſiaſtical Chronologers? 


Anſwer. | 

Hap the conception of Chriſt been placed. an the 25th of 

March, or on. what is uſually ede gre Nn 
Birth of Chriſt on the 25th of December following, about 
nine months aſunder, between the conception and the 
birth, according to what is obſerved to happen in the pro- 
duction of the human ſpecies, (to which nature Chriſt was 
tranſlated from the Divine eſfence), the time of pregnancy. 


would have appeared more conſiſtent with the other parts 


of the Goſpet. But why the n ſhould be placed on 
the $th of December, and the bi 


der, following or preceding, (who can us which ?) 
making 27 days, or a year —_ 17 days, in the time w_ 


* 


* 


* 
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the pregnancy, our divine legationiſts, and alterers of 
. Greek from its original propriety, muſt . as their 


IG ed ao Ebel 


. 


WazTHER an Ty (or invalidated) underſtanding, or 
weak hody (according to the Scotch phraſe) is. the more to 
be pitied ? or whether folly or ignorance is the greater mis- 


fortune ? | 


Ax invalidated underſtanding, and a weak body (in the 

Scotch phraſe), imply the ſame fort of poor things and 
are therefore alike to be pitied! like a Charity-Schosl 
teacher, and a ſmatterer in mathematics, weak enough, 
through vanity, to criticiſe works of eminence, they ne- 
ver underſtood ; like the Danmonium, (as he tiled him. 
ſelf), and Libraty-Hall profeſſors, Exonienſis, & e. As to 
folly, (ſeparately conſidered), it is a greater misfortune 
than ignorance, by itſelf, which would often reſt ſatisfied ; 
but, being ſtirred up by folly in the ſame perſen, it is prompt- 
ed to aſſume a falſe eminence, which is attended with con. 
tempt, ridicule, and diſgrace ; and fo folly becomes a 
greater misfortune than ignorance tothe ſame owner, To 
be ignorant and innocent are pitiable ! to be 1 rant and 
vain, we 6755-268 ; 

Der. | 

- Wazrunn giving a man what * wants is (in a Sram: 
matical ſenſe) not taking that want entirely away ? And 
whether want or ſhame, in another ſenſe, may not be 


given him, IR? Wy IIs of taking Wane of ſhame 
n 7 1 


As ſiver. 


— 1 


2 the ſubje& of lying, Hudibras ſays to. Sidrophe!, 
| (Eeroical Epiſtle, I. 105), as follows. 


AL As, that faculty betrays e e 
. Thoſe ſooneſt it defigns to raiſe ; 8 
And all your vain renown will ſpoil, 
As guns of*ercharg'd the more recoil ; 
Though he that has but impudence, 
To all things has a fair FOI 3 
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And put among his wants but vines” 

To all the world he may lay claim. Eat 
But all impoſtors, when they are known, 5 "Pg 
Are paſt their labour, and undone. {97 7 


+ Gomes truth to a perſon, who. wants it, is taking fo 
much of his error away from him, that he before had. 
Now, ſuppoſe you put ſhame among his wants, (want of 
truth, ability, &c.) according to the text; ſo that ſhame 
may de one of his wants, and by his poſſeſſing impudence, 
he may then lay claim to any thing, In this ſenſe, con- 
trary to the for:ner, by giving him ſhame among his wants, 
you furniſh him with want of ſhame ;- and he having no 
ſhame, you furniſh him with a negative, inſtead of __ 
Ane ES : 


Quer. . 3971 
Ar a place called Catſgroye, near - Reading in Berks, 5 is 
to be ſeen a natural curiofity, not noticed by Camden in his 
deſcription of that County: where are different ſtrata of 
earth, and, among the reſt, beds of ſea ſand; from wich 
the workmen, belonging to a Limekiln on that ſpot,” dig 
up perfect oyſters, firm and unopened, and ſhęw them to 
travellers. Without recurring to that general ſea, for all 
_ difficulties of this ſort, Noah's Floo l, it is required to be 
known, if the ſpor, whereon the town ſtands, was ever 
recorded in hiſtory to have been overowed by the ſea, from | 

an earthquake, or any other cauſe. | 


Tux » and other fubMances, dug up at Cuchrrover 
near Reading, in Berk ſhire, are, in my opinion, the con 
ſequence of ſome ſubterraneous eruption, (as are the va- 

riety of ſtrata in other parts) whereby the ſea has ſhiſted- 
its place and boundary, aud left the diverſity of fea ſtrata, 
oyſters, and other marine ſubſtance, as they are found and 
appear from the faid ſhifting cauſe, which cauſe is the 
change of ſitua ion of the ſea ; overflowing vaſt tracts of 
dry ground, and leaving others, that were covered with 
| fea, to unboſom its variety of folils, or textures of an 
earthy ſubſtance; or elſe to be covered with verdure, as 
the ſeeds. of vegetables, ſcattered up and down. the ab- | 
Nance of the whole earth, ama the * air, tool 
effect. . 
5 Query. | 
IT word reſt (meaning the remaining or rematmater) i is 
ſet down in Dr. Johnſon's 3 . as a Tubſtantive 
| B and 
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and as an adjeQive. It will not Rand the teſt of an adjec- 
tive, becauſe it will not be coupled with a known ſubſtan- 
tive (fuck as things) and make ſenſe by ſuch a conjunctive, 
the reſt things being nonſenſe ; and it ſcarce appears to be 
a ſubſtantive for theſe reaſons: 1. Becauſe ſome ſubſtantive 
ſeems underſtood to belong to it, which is not named: 2. 
AS it cannot be uſed in the ſingular number, (as equivalent 
to remainder, a known ſubſtantive) the reſt i-, being a ſole - 
cifm ; and laſtly, as there would then be no word that exaQ. 
ly correſponds with the Latin word religrus or re/iqui. * 
then, whether it be a ſubſtantive or an adjective ? or 


ſometimes one and ſometimes the other? 


. | Anſwer. 
Tux word refidue retains the ſame fenſe as the word reſt, 


or remainder ; therefore it certainly is a ſubſtantive ; and 
no adjective, like reſidual. | 


_ Query. 

Drawer Lowth, among other of his ingenious and criticas 
remarks on Engliſh ſuleciſms, animadverts on the following 
expre ſſion— Who do you think me to be - and condemns 
it for a fault. Be will have us ſay, Whom do you think 
me to be? Now, the queſtion is, whether in this we are 
to follow the analogy of the Latin and Greek languages, 
which agree in putting the ſame caſe before as after the inſi 
nitive mood !l-—as, quem credis me eſſe ? or whether wo 
are to examine the merits of the cafe by . 
which is a good method of explanation, and preſents us 
with this ſeemingly uncouth expreſſion, Do you think me 
to be whom? In a word, whether the appoſition of cuſes 
ought here to predominate over that known rule, that e 
ans e e cp . 


| Anſwer. 
A ecornpit to cuſtom, in the Engliſh mode of ſpeech, 


_ which. is the greateſt authority, Biſhop Lowth is got into a 


dilemma here, betwixt the Engliſh and Latin cuſtoms of 
ſpeech, where the Engliſh cuſtom, by the rule of tranſpolſi. 
tion, ought to be predominate : Do you think me to be 


Who? or, Who do * * am? ſomebody or no- 


* 


25 8 
Uros what part of the terraqueous globe has a ſhip the 
l-aft pr: ſſare upon the water? : 
. Ai ver. 


* 
9 | oh 
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; * 


"Anſwer. rin 


Any where on the ſea, under the equinoQial; or at the 


equator; ſor there the power of gravity is leſs than at the 
poles, where the diameter of the earth's oblate ſpheroidal 


figure is the ſhorteſt, and conſequently attractiou greateſt. 


Lutry. 


Wi read in Herodotus, (Erato), that, when it was ob- 
jected to Demaratus,. King of Sparta, by his rival Læùty- 
chides, that he was not the ſon of Ariſton, his reputed fa- 
ther, but a ſuppofitious child, he conjured his mother, to 
revea the truth: who, in anſwer, obſerved to him, that 
his enemy framed the objection merely becauſe he was born 
before the expiration of ten months ; but that the infinua- 
tion was ſuggeſted by ignorance; for women, ſhe re- 
marked, were not always fo late in their delivery; ſome 
children having been born at the end of 9 months from their. 
conception, and ſome even at ſeven, —From this ſtory, be. 
it true or falſe, it appears that a child of nine months was 
judged an early viſitant in Greece; at leaſt, by the Hiſto- 
rian,-Query, Are the women of any country (particularly 
in that part of the world) known generally to exceed that 


— 


oy * g 2 © 
f 8 Eee 
Anſwer. 


Wrrx men lived to a greater age in ancient times, the 
time of a woman's pregnancy (to perfect a more durable 
birth) might be greater than at preſent, nine months. 
Some children have been born at the end of ſeven” or eight 
months in England, but ſeldom lived long, or not fo long 
as thoſe born at their full time. However, nine Calendar 
months, of thirty days and a half each, mak ing about two 
hundred and ſeventy-five days, are not much unequal to ten 


months of twenty-eight. days each, making two hundred 


and eighty days; ſo that a difference of near a month, in 


the time of a woman's pregnancy, will ariſe from the dif- 


ferent way of reckoning the time of one month ; from 
whence the miſtake of a month in the time of pregnan- 
cy, (ten for nine months), by Leutychides, might pro- 


Moes animals (except mankind) have ſtatec ſeaſons ſor 


procreation. The females go with young ſome a longer, 
ſome a ſhorter time. Mares go from eleven to twelve 


months; cows and hinds go nine months, the ſame as 


Bb 3 women; 


* 
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women ; foxes and wolves five months; bitches go only 
ſeven weeks; cats nine weeks; and rabbits thirty-one 
days. Moſt birds are hatched in twenty-one days; the Ca . 
nary- birds, and. ſorag others, are hatched in thirteen or - 
fourteen days. Hence there appears to be endleſs variety 
in the time, as well as in the manner, of the generatioa of 


2 
Ys lovely fair, ye ſoft encharting maids, 
That love the town, and haunt the rural ſhades, . 
Say, if you can, when kiſſing firſt aroſe, 
That mark of love, and ſoſt*ner of our woes; 
Say, if you can, inform your faithful ſwains, 
And you ſhall have a hundred for your pains. 


Arfwer. 


Wau Adam firſt beheld his partner Eve, 
Bleſt with more charms than we can well conceive, 
A warmth unuſual glow'd within his breaft, 

He kifs'd his bride, and own'd that he was bleſt. 


he *> 2 


Dru the diff rence of what you may call 
A conſcience that's large, and no conſcience at all, 


- Anſwer. 
A country woman d a boon 

Of a rich merchant, here 4 f 

Who, generous ite free to all, 

Of packthread 192250 Fob a ball, 

That meaſur d- twelve-fcore yards—to grant 
And bid her take what ſhe might want. 

- She talk d—roll'd off, - to tire your patience, 

At laft faid, © Here's enough in conſcience.” 
The Merchant ſmil'd,—and faid, let's ſee 

© What may a woman's conſcience be 

He found it forty yards in all ; | 

If he'd had none, ſhe ta'en the ball! 


A 
A nzavy body, being ſunk to the bottom of any fluid, 
— —_— more or leſs weight than itſelf to raiſe it 


- 


== 233. mn ö- 
By . ——— 
raiſe it up; but in a ſtagnant or confined fluid, — 
has a great degree of tenacity, of if the body be in eden 


contact with the bottom of the containing veſſel, &e. it 
may require more weight than ieſelf to raiſe it up. 


1 | 
Paar give your opinion tow the Ges can reſis al 
G N 


£ F; Anſwer | ” þ : 
Tuarzx are many ſorts of fiſh endued with lungs; as 
whales, ſea-calves, dolphins, with others : and theſe are 


generally obſerved to ſwim near the ſurface of the water, 


and receive pure air, never remaining long in the bottom : 
But in thoſe fiſhes that are without lungs, tis prefumed 
the gills perform the office of lungs; and that the @real 


particles are admitted through the pores into the nume tous 


veſſels * 
Query. 


Warn were guineas ben coined In England? f 


were they fo called ? 


8 3 is eight, 3 3 
to Mr. Pope's Ethics, in his Eſſay on Man), and God has 
formed nature and her operations, in all reſpects for the beſt, 
why is rain, orelementary weather, prayed for in churches ? 
or why is any thing prayed for, by the human ſpecies, of 
defeRive judgment, (according to the wiſe Socrates), that 
God would grant ſuch things as are fit for-us, and keep 
away ſuch things as are not fit, in of parti 
general good? - And why are not all catho- 


lic and chriſtian churches, if God and his Providence can 
award juſtice to criminals, without the imprecations de- 


ſtowyed from man's pitiful, partial, and weak judgment, in 
this reſpect; whoſe whole "irregular race, governed by r 


lawkſe 


— 


1 
| 
| 
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lawleſs will, ſeems to be greatly favoured by a gracious and 
good God, in not being long ago extirpated from the face of 
the whole earth, for the enormous treſpaſſes of the greater 
part of them, committed againſt their Maker and one an- 


To pray for rain in churches, 'or elſewhere, appears to 
be the ſame as to pray for ſnow, dry weather, or ſupſhine, 
and for ſuch things as people*s fancies or wrong judgments, 
or different views and vain imaginations, ſuggeſt to them. 
For, the operations of nature are ſuppoſed to be univerſally 
carried on every where for the good of the whole ; and if it 
be true, what Mr. Pope fays, in his Ethic Epiſtle, there 
can be no error in nature; 5 r 


In ſpite of pride, in erring reaſon's ipite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right : 


To which may be ſubjoined. 


Except man's will, exempt from nature's laws, 
In ſpite of doubt, our good or evil draws. 


Penn of the fame or different occupations and interefts 
pray for different elementary weather at the ſame time and 
place. So different armies pray to God for different ſuc- 
ceſſes, or deſtrutions. And how is it conſiſtent for God 
to oblige both parties? | 

If God's will be done on earth as it is in heaven, (prayed 
for in the Lord's Prayer, in churches), there is little occa- 
fion for other ſolicitations of the divine power and goodneſs, 
ſince aſking what may be unfit for us will prove a hurt in- 
ſtead of benefit ; as the farmer, in the fable, reſigned the 
weather into Jupiter's hands again, when he had enjoyed 
what weather he aſked for, and found his crops worſe than 


On part of the Scripture teaches to bleſs them that 
curſe you, and pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you, li- 
bellers, Sc. againſt the church doctrines of curſing our fel- 
low beings ! But though the texts of Scripture ſeem to claſh 
- with each other in different places as the ſtatute laws-in differ 
ent acts of parliament differ ſo much as ſometimes to require 
an adjuſtment, (like a Hadley's quadrant), yet the divine 
and human commands, in general, are reconciled by a general 
obedience to morality and religion, and an abſtinence from 
vice and injuſtice, N ARR, OR ;Þ PE 


Tur 


- - & 
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5 


Tur regularities of man's race require to be put under 
laws and government, as is evident from their various and 


propenſities and "inclinations: yet the deviation 


irregular 
ol thoſe wills from equity and juſtice, with reſpect to their 


conduct towards one another, is ſuch, that ſometimes no 
force or puniſhment, by cutting — off, is able to reſtrain 
their irregularities and keep — in order. 


Tux infinitely wiſe Being, permitting men's irregula- 
rities, (for experiment or probation), to anſwer the ends 
of his glorious creation, he can diſpoſe of them here, or 
remove them from this to another ſtate of being, as he 

fees beſt fit. And fince all created beings are within the 
graſp of the divine er, to do with them the way moſt 
| oitable to his pleaſure, rherefore to ſubrnit, - 

to his providence) is the right human wiftor, 


var the race of mankind (corrupted us it is): awd 
at liberty to aſk of God to grant what is fit und good ſor 
their happineſs; and, while they aſk, to beg that he 
would avert or refuſe what it 1 855 their a 60 or 
hurtful to them, — aſked, 


3 


e 
Se æeiovs friends, inform me whence arife 
nan TOI | 
| Don mms of the + Northern ids h iow! a thin, n- 


trous, ſulphurous vapour, aiſei in our — conſi- 
derably higher than the clouds. This _— fermenta- 


tion taking fire, the enden of one portion d mare it Kindes | 


| Ti next, ſo the flaſhes (of the Aurora 
hghts) ſucceed one another, till the whole quantity — pong Va, 
pour within their reach is ſet on fire. See a _” 


tural Philoſophy, p. 158. 


r is alſo hald that the Northern nun eee tom 
nes OTTER. 


EE RE 

waar became of the ark of the Lord, the two | 
tables of ſtone, after being depoſited in Solomon's Temple, 
as mentioned in the 8th Chapter of the iſt Book of Kings? 


The Jewiſh opinion is, that, when the Temple was de- 
are, r 


4 


4 
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Vo doubt but the ark of the Lord was burnt with the 

Temple; which may be a ſufficient reaſon for the extreme 

2 of the Jews; for, as —— emphagcally Fg 
it, they kfted 1 their heads and wept. . 


Query. 


War are thoſe two months, March and ORober, re 
Nenne 5 


Anfwer, | 


; 


-  Becavsr in thoſe two months the medium ſtate of the air | 


between the extremes of heat and cold, is moſt om. 

to a due carrying on the proceſs of fermentation ; on the 

p management of which, it is well en, that the 
a malt een depend. 


Query. 
By whom, and about what time were blicters Ga + of 
2 introduced into medical ene erg * f 


— mide of geddes were firſt . | 
lato medical practice by Aretaus, a Greek phyſician and 
medical writer; about 30 2 —_ CR _ * 


Wan e 


ere 


Way does the horizon apper ur fight age han any 


3+ _ Arfroer, 7 5 a " , ; 7 þ 


8 can come 1 the n of our eyes ſo 
well, becauſe the earth on plane of the horizon, is decorated 
with trees, herbs, plants and graſs, which makes it appear 
of a fine azure green, and exactly ſuitsour ſi ght, better than 
any other colours under the creation; and therefore lets the 


een. more of the horizon than any part elf of 


War branch bf natural philoſophy affords the mo 


convincing FORO" of the 22 * 


— 


e HE . 


* 


ASTRONOMY, for it is impoſſible for my man . | 


round him and view that amazing orb the fun, that loud 
herald of h.s maken's pr ſe, from whoſe benign agency 
nature receives her beauteous features; the moon which 

when the ſun goeth down lights up her filver lamp to bleſs 


mankind ; thoſe planetary worlds which run their rapid 
courſes round the ſun; or thoſe bright ſpangles with which 


the empyreum arch is decorated, but he muſt be convinced 


that theſe are the works of a Being infinite in power, im- 


gent in wiſdom, 2 anbeended! in 9 


Ses 


| Wu ar b e of crabs and Lbiters 
ea bring boiled turd red | 


Arfeoer. 


Tux deep purple inclining ro blackneſs is only a fuper- 
Kicial covering on the calcareous earth compoſing the ſhells 


of crabs, lobſters, &c. and when its cenſity is atte iuated by 
heat in the action of boiling, the light reflected from the 


White ſubſtance of the ſhell is tranſmitted more copiouſly _ 


n this Rim and gi ves it the e of Feds &c. 
en. 


drawn EI EEE crown? 


. War is King Henry the eighth always (or grey) | 


— 4 
* . * 
* = $ * 1 


Haun the eighth received from the Pope, the title of 


Defender of the Faith, for having written againſt Luther, and 
1 n a cap in Pacman he is N 


* * - g 4 4 ES... Is. 
4 : # 8 7 — * 
*. * * 
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flow let l 4b d e 
the Mayor of London, 8 2 8 
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conferred 2 . 
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In the hiſtory of England it is l that about the 
© Fran 2 or — (in the reign of Richard II,) when 


abworth, the then Mayor of Loadon, had de 


the 


# . 
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the rebel Wat Tyler; the King knighted Walworth, and 
ordered that the Mayor of London CERT 
the title of Lord. 


Query. 
As black is CE ES os 
to impreſs an any colour on the retina of the eye; how comes 
WWW 
object 2 8 | 
A. | 
Warn bodies which are black are placed upon, or ſur- 
rounded with bodies of any other colour, *tis the coloured. 


rays reflected from ſuch bodies around the margin of the 
block. that defines ies thape. 


Arier. 


Wuovzx conſiders that what we love we always ſet a 
high value upon, will not think it an unreaſonable conſe. 
quence that we ſhould be afraid. of loſing it; beſides, what. 
appears lovely to us, we are apt to think does ſo to others, 
which would naturally make them endeavour after the poſ- *. 
ſcion of it as well as ourſelves, and therefore gives us no 
ſmall uneaſineſs for fear of being diſappointed. And even 
ſuppoſing the beloved perſon -to be virtuous and con- 
ſtant, yet a great paſſion will be apt to ſuggeſt that it is nut 

but an alteration may happen, either through 
ſome diſlike or by the intervening of a more worthy object; 
fo that it is contrary io the nature of love to-be free from 
jealouſy before marriage; but after, where the perfons are 
good and generous, it ſeldom or RE Pas: 


Wnrar is the origin of heraldry 
And how remote is its antiquity ? 
T ſeems very difficult We 


I 
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cient date. Tbe ealieſt * we tins 101 in — 


in the ad. chap. of Numbers, when we have an account that 
each tribe of the Iſraelites had their particular ſtandard, 
and there is no doubt but each ſtandard had ſome particular 
mark or figure, and later Jewiſh writers inſorm us, that * 
theſe figures were characteriſtie of the tribes; ' ſudah had a 
lion on their ſtandard ; Dan a ſerpent ; Ifachar an aſs, &c, 
whether theſe were of divine Appointment originally, or 
borrowed from the. Egyptians, who were famous for their , 
hieroglyphics, s not certain. But after that ame nde 
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wereuſed in war, and are to this day, each Regiment hav= 


ing its peculiar ſtandard or colours ; and as theſe formerly 
had figures of birds and beaſts that were thought emblema- 


tical or ominous by the general or leader, ef ITN 


was engraven on a ſeal,” with which the gener 

ſtampt all his orders'to his Inferior officety ang? and = 1 
dents of ſuch chiefs uſed thoſe figures painted or engraven. .. 
on their ſhields, Sc. as 2 family diſtinction; and is thus 


uſed to this preſent day. It may farther be reniarked, that 50 


the variovs tribes of Indians in North America, to this day 
uſe the figure of ſome bird or beaſt to Fa * * 
other Nr Ses Captain Carver's Tas. 


Query. 


3 we thick part of the ne called the t eee 


Tax Le ee have nite ee 
cimbric words, cal, ſtout for large, with reipect to the other 
parts of the legs, and lef, always bent, or of a bending 


* he hs. *. 
ESE: 


form (vid. Goropivs Becamus) and from thence the Dutch | 8 


name kalf, from fm, RIONERE” 
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ee | 
Was a piece of iron is heated red hot and immediately 

cooled in water, it becomes harder, but if left to cool in the 

open air, ſoſter: Can this be accounted for? | 


ds” 


Wren a piece of iron is heated red hot 1 el in 
the open air, its bulk b:comes greater, or, it occupies more 


ſpace, and therefore the particles compoſing it are at a 
greater diſtance from each other than before, and 7 


8 


drary 


* 


W leſs ce and titer; but the con- 
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trary happens if coin water; for in heating, a great 
of the air it contained is excluded by that operation, 


on account of. its expanſion and rarefraction; then ſudden... 


Iy plunging it in water, the air is thereby prevented from 


inũnuating itſelf into the metal while it cools,” and ſo the 
| particles, having more room fall nearer together, wick 
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Anſwer. 


8883 in plain geometry can. be drawn more. 


exact with great diſtances than with ſmall, becauſe all 

— and lines inpretice are of ſome breadth, and ſuch 
readths will hold a Jeſs proportion with great than with 
ſmall diſtances, and uently the errors in drawing will 


be leſs in uſing long lines than ſhort ones: To explain this, 


eee 


ſuppoſe the circumference of a circle, whoſe diameter is one F 


tenth of an inch, is to be divided into 1536 equal parts 
by lines drawn from the centre, this we will ſuppoſe to be 
done by a continual biſection of the cords, now when we 
come to the laſt diviſions, we ſhall find that the lines which 


are to divide the cords will be as broad as the cords are 


long, though perhaps the inſtrument may be as fine as 
ble ; but this would not be the caſe if the diameter was 
or three yards. 5 | | 


0 


Query. 


Warner 388 the llkneſ ofthe -an it more 
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Accor DING to how naturaliſts it is ewing to the mines 


of ſalt gem in the towels of the earth waſhed down by the 
rains: admitting this, the ſea muſt grow continvally ſalt. 
er, becauſe the water raiſed by evaporation is freſh. On 
this ſuppoſition Dr. Halley propoſed a theory to determine 
how long the world has ſubfifted ; but as obſervations os 
not been made of the degree of its ſaltneſs at'diftant period 


of time, it muſt be leſt to eee of tho curious 
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Inczniovs artiſts make appear 
Ho long ſince hats firſt came in wear. 
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Farurn Daniel relates, that hats became in uſe in he 
of Charles II. about 1440; but the Dictionnaire des 
Origines which is more to be depended upou, tells us that 
they were not worn till the time of Charles VI. when they 
were uſed by the nobility when they rode a hunting. | 


I'M perſon breathes upon the blade of a new knife, 
razor, c. the moiſture immediately flies off, What is the 


I 
A "We. 
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” Aiſiwer. e Us 
TAxx à razor of knife and heat it till it is as warm as 
the breath, and then the experiment fails; the reaſon is 
obvious; as the breath contams much moiſtare, when it 
meets with a body colder than itſelf that moifture is conden.. 
ſed, and this is the cauſe why the breath is ſo diſcernable in 
froſty weather ; now if we breathe upon any fine poliſhed, 
reflecting ſurface colder than the breath, the moiſture there- 
by condenſed becomes a kind of cover and conſequently 
viſible ; this cannot be the caſe when the body is ſuffici. 
ently warm, for then no condenfion can take place. The 
evaporation of fo very ſmall a quantity of moiſture maſt be 
rmed almoſt ſuddenly, may be eaſily conceived by a 
- compariſon with Dr. Halley's experiments, who found that 
the common evaporation of water amounts to about one 
fifth of an inch per diem, and we may ſafely affirm that the 
_ evaporation in_queſtion- would not exceed that quantity, 
were it to continue for the ſame ſpace of time. This cir- 
cumſtance muſt alſo happen if we breathe upon bodies not 
4 — but that is the very reaſon why we do not per- 
ceive it. C T 
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STO Paratlox,  * © 2 7 e 

On evening as I walk d to take the ar 
I chanc'd to overtake two ladies fair; 


Each by the hand a lovely boy did ede 
. To whom in courteous manner thus 1 ſaid: .F 
* 8 * : | b | ; 
ol EE EN TO ee 
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Ladies, fo far oblige me as to ſhew - 

How near a kin thefe boys are unto you ? 

They ſmiling quickly made this dark reply 

Sons to our ſons they are we can't deny : 

Though ir ſeem. ſtrange they are our huſbands brothers 
An likewiſe each is uncle to the other: 

They both begot and born in wedlock were L 


And we their mothers and grandmothers wy 
Novy try if you, this myſtery can ach. 


Anſever. 


- Two widow ladies married were 
Each to the others? ſon ; 
And they both pregnant did appear 
ier one full year Nen 2 
conſequence of w. prove 
4 72 a charming boy: 
| This did cement their huſband's love. 
And added to their j Joy. 
By this event likewiſe its plain : 
IT They did commence | L 
And that their haſbands did obtain. 
Two young ns brothers. 
A brother you may juſtiy cal! 
Each to the others father; ; 
 Vacles they were reciprocal ' 
Tou . 


| Paradox.” 


'> I aw fields near to my dwelling lie, 

Their ſoil the ſame in depth and quality. 
The furtheſt diſtance, twenty acres meaſures z - 
The neareſt ten, but fraught with latent — 4 

For, til'd alike, this yields me as much grain 
As does the * though * as big par: 


-Breavss corn and trees always perpendicular ta 


the horizon, an hemiſpherical bill o of twenty acres ſurface, 
Will bear no more of either, than a level field of ten acres 


ſurtace, being equal to the horizontal and circular baſis, 
which the ſaid hin ſtands upon. And no more pales are 
required to fence over any hill than would be required = 


ONO SITING ACERNEIE 9 were the hill intirel 
remay 


4 
4 
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removed, i. e. both palings being carried over the ſam# 
horizontal direction. en „ „„ Fenn Tein nada JF 

| 3 0 Query. 4. 118 EGS £3503 

Tann is a ſquare piece of land containing 2 5 acres, de. : 

| figned for the reception of 24 poor men and their governor, 
who are each to have a houſe ſituated in his on ground, 
the governor's: in the centre. Ho many - people's land 

muſt the governor paſs through, before he gets to the outſide 
of the. whole 2: tu TD os ye oorect tt amothgn ad! 
« 44% 2445 "0 CCT nn 
Aſwer. 3 

2 for the ground being a ſquare, it will conſiſt oi $ tors . 
each 5 acres, as. per figure. ,- n 1M 
4 R * 9 be . 151 ; 
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I a ſervant ſees any ill actions, or ill practices: of a man 

or his. wife one againſt the other; ſuch as adultery, or the : 

like, which tend to the ruin of each other. Ought not ſuch 
a ſervant to diſcover the ſame to the party injured? Aud it 
upon ſuch diſcovery the man and his wife do part——Whict' 

is truly, properly, and equitably the cauſe of ſuch ſeparation, 
the infor mer, or the crime and criminal ?: 


F 


So important a diſcovery ought never tu be made without 

mature deliberation ; if not, the advice of a faithful friend: 

For in many circumſtances the injured party may be more 

happy in the ſuppoſed innocence of their adulterous mate, | 

than under the torture of ſo ungrateful a diſcloſure. But if | 
upon a prudent diſcuſſion of the matter, you have reaſon to | . 
conclude, that your diſcovery. vill prevent the ruin of one | 
ſo heinouſly abuſed, you are under a ftric obligation of per. 
farming ſo charitable an office, And if upon ſo neoeſſary 
a diſcovery a ſeparation ſhould enſue, the injured party 'is 
the efficient, the) criminal the formal, the inior mer tie in- 
ſirumental cauſe of ſuch a ſeparation, * 
ial Cen | | 


+ 
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How old, and from whence is the cuſtom of throwing at 
cocks on Shrove Tueſday ? ? . 


Tun are ſeveral different opinions, concerning the 
original of this cuſtom--But we are moſt inclined to give credit 

to one Cranenſtein, an old German author—who ſpeaking of 
the cuſtoms obferved by the Chriſtian nations, gives us the 
following account of the original inſtitution of the cere - 
mony. . 7 8 
Wuen the Danes were maſters of England, and lorded 
it over the natives of the iſland, the inhabitants of a certain 
great city, grown weary of their ſlavery, had formed a ſe. 
cret conſpiracy to murder their maſters in one bloody night, 
and twelve men had undertaken to enter the — 2. by 
à ſtratagem, and ſeizing the arms, ſurprize the guard which. 
kept it; at which time their fellows, upon a fignal given, 
were to come out of their houſes and murder all oppoſers :- 
but when they were putting it into execution, the unuſual 
crowing and fluttering of the cocks, about the place they 
attempted to enter at, diſcovered their defign, upon which. 
the Danes became fo enraged, that they doubled their cru. 
elty, and uſed them with more ſeverity than ever: ſoon after 
they were forced from the Daniſh yoke, and to revenge- 
themſelves on the cocks, for the misfortune they involved 
them in, inſtiruted this cuſtom of knocking them on the 
head, on Shrove- Tueſday, the day on which it happened: 
This ſport, though at firit, only practiſed in one city, in 

$s of time, became a natural drvertiſement, and has 

continued ever ſince the Danes firſt loſt this iſland, - 


Wars ſage of virtue infuſed, be mere wholeſome 
Anfeoer. 


_ BonzA-tes has. the pre-eminence, 28 coroborating the 
ſtomach, helping the concoction of aliments and cholic 
pains, in the expelling of wind. Green- tea helps the ſap. 
preſſion of urine, in the free excretion of it; which are 
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Wav Jefus Chriſt is ſaid to be of the ſeed of David, and 
to what purpoſe is the genealogy. of Joſeph given, when 
Mary conceived before ſhe came at him? _ . 


To the firſt queſtion we reply, that Jeſus Chriſt is chere · 
fore ſaid to be of the ſeed of Dayid, becauſe born of the Vir- * 
gin Mary, who proceeded from David by lineal deſcent. 


In anſwer to the ſecond, we affign the following reaſons of. 
Joſeph's genealogy, but founded on this neceflary prelimi- 
nary, that St. Matthew wrote his goſpel primarily for the 
Jews, to whom in the genealogy, he has a peculiar re- 


1. Taz Jews looked upon Joſeph as real father to our 
fled Lord. If therefore they have ſuſpected” Joſeph to 
ve deſcended from any other line, this would have pre- 
judiced their minds againſt the Gufpel-difpenſation. St. 
Matthew therefore, to remove this mighty rock of offen 
acquainted his country-men, that in cafe Jeſus Chriſt 
been really the ſon' of Joſeph, he had, on that account, 
been of the family and lineage of David. E 


2. Sr. Matthew, by 8 joſeph's anceſtry, informed 
the Jews, that as Jeſus Chriſt was naturally the ſon of Da- 

vid by his mother's, fo he was legally ſo by his reputed fa- 
ther's fide. And it would be no ſmall ſatisfaction to them 
to behold their Meffiah doubly the fon at David, both by na- 


3- A moTutr's family was reputed as no family among 
the Jews, and therefore our Lord could be no otherwiſe in- 
rolled, than under Joſeph's pedigree. Very pertinent was 
it then to give the jews to know, that in one- ſeaſe he 

would appear ay the fon of David in their public re- 
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' 4 Joszyn and Mary were both of the fame family : and 
- this could not be ynknown wah „ for whom St. Mat» 
thew NMrote. While therefore he preſented them with 
Joſeph's genealogy, at the ſame. time he acquainted them 
with that of Mary's, and be choſe to give them Jo- 
ſeph's rather than Mary's, when either would ſuffice, in 
compliance with the - received | cuſtom of his country, 
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which enn made a no account of the mother's E 


# 


J. Fo. 45 premiſes we may aver, that St. Matthew 
deduced Joſeph's gene logy, with defign to ſhew that Jeſus 
Chriſt was every way the fon of David; that as he came to 
fulfil all righteouſneſs, ſo he would r IR 
ne 3 | 
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| Wan a man upon his trial, "a 2 OF 
God and his country, the clerk ſays, culprit, God feud 
. Pray What is the ee 


* * 4 


ik 


Tur Athenians have given ſome account of this ; we are 
of opinion, that when the perſon. pleaded not guilty, and. 
put himſelf upon God and his country, for a trial, the 
clerk pronounced theſe words, Qu'il le paroit, let it ap- 
pear fo: i. e. Let it appear to God and your country, that 
you are not guilty of the crime you ſtand charged with; 
fo that culprit TPM. to be a corruption of qu'il le pa- 
roit. 
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Wer a . hit has CE REM with his ere 
ditors, is not ſo ſtrongly concluded by the above rule, as to 
de incapable of perſorming any act of charity acceptable to 
1 eee e 
2 ; 6 
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Trar adds of charity ney be pen ew God; they 
wy to be done with all the fimplicity and fincerity of 
heart imaginable, out of a juſt ſenſe of the duty we owe, 

and the dependance we have upon Tatar an 
being ſtruck with the miſery of an oed ee , £4. 


Is the next place, what is fo gives 3 
our own, which a perſon that has compounded with his 
creditors, ought not to think ſo, till he hes ſatisfied all 
their juſt demands upon him; fo that to make his charity 
acceptable tu God, he muſt come up to thoſe rules. For 
though his creditors may give him a legal diſcharge for his 

compo 
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compoſition, he can never be diſcharged in conſcience, tilt 


* 


. 
* 
we Sous 


he has paid the laſt ſarthing: but divines allow a liberty in 
ſma ] acts of charity, which can be no damage to creditors, 


and where we may preſume upon reaſunable men. 
WarTyen perſons. who murder themſelves, may f- 
3 and if ſo, why are they denied chriſta:n 


* 
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Tua r thoſe guilty of ſuicide, may be ſaved, we are ex- 
tremely willing to hope, becauſe tis preſumed that nothing 
but a deprivation of reaſon could make a chriſtian  guil:y 
of ſuch an action; agreeable to which, is the favourable 
opinion our courts of juſtice entertain in ſuch caſe, where 
the perſon is generally brought in non compos mentis. And 


certainly people deprived of reaſon, will never be accounta- 


die for aQtions done contrary to. it. 
Txar they were denied chriſtian buriatbythe-aw;migh 
be to deter others from ſuch actions, fince laws of that na- 
ture have been always made-initerrorem. | 
Is it poſſible for mankind to attain to perfeQion ? if not, 
why ſays our Saviour, Be ye therefore perfect, as your Fa- 
ther, which is in heaven is perfect? | a 
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Bon man can never be ſo perfect as his Maker, fince:un- 


deniable are thoſe words of Eliphaz, Behold, he putteth no 
- truſt-in his ſaints; yea, the heavens are not clan in his 
fight. When therefore, our bleſſed Lord commands to be 


perfect, as our Father, which is in heaven is perſect, he | 


| propoſes God as a pattern of perfection, which we ſhould 
endeavour as accurately to imitate, as our frail mortality 
will permit. And while in this ſenſe we ſet the Lord al- 
ways before us, we ſhall be daily provoked. to make nearer 


advances to the till diſtant object of our conſtant imi- 


tation. 
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W be aid foto to, aint els wb thing 
received in full draughts through the month into the Aﬀpera 
Bronchia and Veficles of air, belonging to the 
lungs, doth there encounter the blood, rendering it too 
thick, cold and clammy ; whereupon, from the over-cool- 


wagon gt procent Ooughs, cataths, Ne, | 
Query. 
How comes gaping to be catching ? 

_ Garins or yawning is infectious, becauſe the ſteams of 


the blood being ejected out of the mouth, doth infect the 


ambient air, which being received, by the noſtrils, into 


another man's mouth, doth irritate "the fibres of the hypo- 


gaſtric muſcle to open the mouth to diſcharge expira- 
tion, the unfortunate OE ar infected wi 1 ms 
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Wurcn is moſt to the alentige of s general, l a 
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Tun word Advantage in the qu — to be reſt 
Uk if it is ney, that ſordid intereſt 


in an 2 ous 
we diſtinguiſh by the name of gain, it is undoubtedly . 
. way, the advantage of a general to continue the war 
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as long as poſſible 3 but we believe, the queriſt would be 


fatisfied if the glorious ending of a war is 'not more-honor- 


able to a general, than a continued bickering ? And to this 


we anſwer in the affirmative.” For if the war itfelf, be juſ- 


_ tifiable, it muſt certainly be the higheſt pitch of merit in a 
general, to watch every opportunity, and bravely ſcrew the 


cy of o oy to We prope 
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rage ceremony, With my body I thee worſhip :** fince it 
n promiſing. in the ſight A 


Anſever. 
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Turns are two forts of worſhip,. a religious, ad a deu . 
worſhip. And as the one ſignifies that homage, which 1 b. 
incommunicahly pay to God; ſo the other implies that 
reſpect, which we roy io man, Hence ſeveral magiſtrates 

are ſtiled worſhipful. When the man therefore ſays to the ; 
woman, *.. n | 
Pzar COR P 


? 724 Anſwer. - 1 2 7 . 
Age ward: rte n catom, the * 
following appears moſt rational. "0 
In the n year of the reign of king Richard III. com- 
monly known by the name of Crookt - back, fix perſons, 
unhappily deformed in that part of their bodies, were made 
lords, as a reward for ſeveral ſervices they had formerly 
done the king; the novelty whereof, occaſioned the Whole 
nation to make merry with thoſe ſort of people, by adviting 
them to go to court, and receive an honour which nature 
ſeemed to have deſigned them for : *tis from this, we pre- 
ſame, CFC _ 


lar to ſuch r SO 
Have read in Jude, that Michael Do with the 


devil about the body of Moſes. Mt eee, e 
ſon of their . 5 . . 
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. ne 
Elijah, into heaven, and that the devil contended with Mi- 
chael, that he ought not to be. thus tranſlated, in that be 
had been guilty of murder, in laying the Egyptian. But 
as Moſes” tranſlation has no other dependance than Jewiſh 
a «© So 
Moſes, the ſervant of the Lord, died in the land of Moab, © 
according to the . of the Lord. And he buried 
a valley, in the land of Moab. But fince- it im 
follows, no man knoweth of his ſepulchre- to this day; 
the reaſon wit his * was probably, 


Git 


r. 
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the Jews (a people exceedingly prone to idolatry) ſhould 

ip the body of fo renowned a law-giver : we may 
therefore not unreaſonably ſuppoſe, that the devil would 
have diſcovered the concealed ſepulchre, but was prevented 
by the ' arch-angel Michael, whence might ariſe that me- 
morable contention mentioned by St. Jude, . 


r e 
Wuten is the moſt noble employment of a rational being 
Jove or friendſhip ? 88 * 


Friendſhip certainly is the moſt noble employment of 


. * 


| ; rational foul, Love ſeems only the diverſion of the mind, 
| bur friendſhip is its buſineſs. The firſt, in ſome meaſure, 


5 leſſens the dignity of human nature; the latter raiſes and 

EY ennobles it; even to fimilitude of the Deity himſelf, for it 
gives us a. taſte of thoſe joys which are only to be found in 
ES his preſence, namely, a mutual defire-of pleaſing and raifing 
the felicity of each other. But we ought to ſpend no time 
in the proof of this, if we did but rightly conſider, that 
friendſhip-is the child of reaſon, love but the fondling of 


„ Wu ar is the cauſe of little white ſpots, which ſometimes 
grow under the nails of the fingers? And what is the rea- 
ſon they ſay they are gifts? oO 


Trosx little ſpots are from white glittering particles, 
which are mixed with red in the blood, and happen to re- 
main there ſome time. The reaſon of their being called 

- gifts, is as wiſe a one as that off letters, winding. ſheets, &c. - 
in a candle i Fo oY ee 7 


e ; 


+ Bo BE EN. 
Warren in admiring and meditating the lives, hiſtories, 
humgurs and ſayings of men, the moſt excellent, we do 
not run the hazard of loſing our on natural advantages ? 
For thinking to accord our humours to other mens exam- 
pics Miſter, o ſlight all that is our on, and ſcarcely 


PO is 18. an 8 but hay muſt be ls 
with warineſs and caution. And therefore as imitation is 
excellent in its kind, ſo it muſt be managed with wonder- 
ful circumſpeQion. Too nearly to copy aſter the ſayings of , 
other perſons is to be parrots, and not men; to accommo- 
date ourſelves to their humours in the groſs, is to ape, and 
not imitate. When therefore we ſet re us the 1 
eminent examples, we muſt not be a. ſervile herd 
poet expreſſes it; we muſt ſeparate the ore Da the role ab 05 
we muſt not ſuffer any coin to be current among Yi: 
merely ores, it bears the image of the perſon we admire 
in the moſt excellent of men, v muſt diſtinguiſn — 
their virtues and vices, their excellencĩies and defects; We 
muſt weigh the difference of conditions, of geniuſſes, of 
times, of places, and thoſe other accidental circumſtances, 
which may entirely alter the nature of an action. We muſt 
endeavour accurately to know ourſelves, that we may be 
thoroughly ſenſible, whether that be not aukward in us, 
which is graceſul in another. But, above all, we muſt not 
over- look our own talents, but muſt exert our faculties in 
_ refining, in improving, in inventing. And if we thus 
prudently direct our. imitation, we ſhall make , good. an a 
common ſimile, of a dwarf * * „ a 


Sonax mens ſpirits are viſitily maſters ts of others. 
The queſtion is, Whether this does proceed from the excel. . 
lency of education, or mens nn % . or the 

real r n 1 7 oh FOR 
Wu r propriety there is in the inns tk CG, 
| human reaſon. is incapable of judging ; ſince whether thoſe” 
faculties be equal or unequal, a difference in the actual e. 
ertion of them may ariſe from the cauſes you. have men- 8 
tioned, to which we may prefix another.. 


Tur the natural contextures of our bodies 8 
no e difference in the actings of our fouls; is 
undeniably evident from undoubted inſtances, The caps 
cities of ſome have been wonderfully impaired by accic ni _ 
alterations in their bodies: and there have not been W 
ing thoſe, who, though of very eminent . A 

have yet, by ſome acute OY been unt 
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below the very level of common men. And this is further 
proved from the different geniuſſes in different countries, 
acrording to the difference in the nature of the climates. 


2. Tur difference arifing from education is ſo very pal- 
pable, that we need not inſiſt upon it. Some men, who 
for natural abilities were once looked upon as of a common 
ſize, have by induftrious application, and the beſt oppor. 
tunities of improvement, arrived to a quickneſs of under. 
ſtanding, and been in great eſteem not only for their ſtu- 
died acquirements, but alſo for the uncommon. reach of 
3. Tur the difference may ariſe alſo from the diverſity 
of mens fortunes, we have a noted inſtance in the poet 
Ovid, - who juſtly attributes the want of that ſprightlineſs of 
thought, he had formerly been maſter of, ſo conſpicuous in 
his laſt compoſures. to his very unhappy circumſtances, 


which ſtrangel/ enſcebles the natural vigour of aſpiring ſouls. 


Is it not better never to contract a friendſhip than to 
break it, and if the uneafineſs of the loſs of a friend, be not 
gi eater than the ſatisſaction we find in having a friend. 


Anſwer. | 

Frxitxvsnry ſeems to be the fupremeſt felicity of the 
ſoul, as to its converſation in this life, and, conſequently, 
the pleaſures which ariſe from it are above expreſſion, 
where it is fincere, and placed on a deferving object: the 
breaking ſuch a friendſhip therefore, muſt be the greateſt 
uneaſineſs that can happen to any perſon. But as we ought 
ne ver to take up a fricniſhip, without the greateſt conſi - 
deration, and perſect knowledge of one another, ſo ought 
we never to break it, unleſs the greateſt deſects appear in 
the object; for the breaking ſuch a friendſhip ' gives us a 
double wound, in depriving us of the good offices we ex- 
pected from a friend, and arraigning our judgment, which ' 
made ſoilla choice. I hereſore the uncaſineſs of thoſe reflec- 
ions mult be greater, than the ſatisfaction which ſuch. 


friendſhip could bring us. 
1 i 5 3 5 8. p 
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war is it, when the mind is opprefſ:d with extreme ſor- 
row it o:ten inclines the afflicted perſon to ſleep; NOR 


a” 
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the vital parts being depreſſed it ſhould rather obſtruct ſo 


peaceful an exerciſe? 


this to me? 


- 
7 0 
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Exrzzut forrow has uſually the contrary effect. But 
as it muſt be allowed, that it ſometimes has the effect you 
mention, ſo theſe different effects ariſe from the difference 


in conſtirotions. For as ſleep is generally owing: to the 


want of ſuch a quantity of animal ſpirits, as ars ſufficient to 
diſtend the nerves, ſo in moſt conſtitutions extreme ſorrow 


ſo irritates the blood as ro fupply the nerves with a Iirge 


ſtore of animal ſpirits, whence "conſequently proceeds 
watchfulneſs. But in ſome conſtitutions the ſame degree of 
forrow has a greater influence on the nerves to diffipate the 
animal ſpirits, than on the blood to occaſion. proportionable 
ſupplies. But as our bodies are not at all times alike af 


_ fefted, ſo the ſame cauſe may produce different effects in 
the very ſame perſon at different time.. 
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nan been taught, that if the product of any two fac- 


tors be divided by either of theſe factors, the quotient will 


be the other. Now if 2 is multiplied into o, the product 
will be o, therefore o being divided by o, the quotient, 
which ſeems abfurd, will be 2. Again, if infinite be mul- 


tiplied by 2, the product will be infinite; therefore infinite 
being divided by infinite, the quotient will be a, which 


* 


ſcems as abſurd as the other; pray be ſo kind as to explain 
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You have explained it yourſelf very well, at leaſt you 
have proved that it muſt of neceſſity be ſo, for when the 
two premiſes of an argument are true, the concluſion muſt 
alſo be true; yet as there is ſome difference between know- 
ing that a thing is true, -and having a clear idea of the truth 
of it, we will try whether we can ſo explain it, as to make 
you conceive it clearly. Be pleaſed” therefore” to obſerve, 
that o is the term from which all quantities begin ; now - 


imagine that two mobiles ſet out from the ſatme term, and 


that one of them moves with a velocity double to that with 
which the ſecond moves, it is certain, that in all the in- 


ſttants of time, that which moves with a double velocity, 
bas deſcribed the double ſpace of the other; therefore con- 
der what has happened in one minute, and in half a mi- 


D d 2 OE: 


. 


nuts, 


brain, as they find open. to their admiſſion, and conſequent · 


& N e e 
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nute, then in a quarter of 'a minute, and fo on, till yo 
come to the very inſtant of the beginning, you will have 
two progreffions, whereof each term of one will be double 

to each correſponding term of the other; therefore the-very 

beginning of one is double to the beginning of the other, 
that is, © in one caic is double to o in the other, now ifo 
may be double to o, it is no abſurdity that o divided by © is 

equal to-2 ; likewiſe, if the proportion be conſidered the 
other way, it is evident, that one infinite will be double to 
the other, therefore it is no abſurdity, that infinite divided 
by infinite, is equal to 2. . | 
 WurzTnzx we are not obliged to ſtand, when we praiſe - 
God; or to be in a ſtanding poſture, when we ſing pſalms, 
-efpecially ſince many of the pſalms uſually ſang contain ex- 
preſſious of prayer and praife; and it being likewiſe the 
cuſtom to rife and ſtand, when we fing, Gloria Patri? 
And further, whether ſtanding at ſinging was not cuſtomary. 
ia the primitive times ? REES | 


In what manner ſoever we are praiſing God, ſtanding no 


doubt is the maſt poſture. And therefore We 
- ſuppoſe the cuſtom of fitting, when the pt are ſung, to- 
have proceeded from ſs and inadvertency. Though 


yet there are many pious and con ſiderate Chriſtians, Who 
always ſtand at ſo divine an exerciſe. And this-poſture:; is 
punRually obſerved at St. Peter's, Cornhill, introduced, as. 
we imagine, by the late pious Biſhop of St. Aſaph. And 
that the ſame poſture obtained among the primitive Chriſ.. 


Kan we have no reaſan to doubt, fince they, were uſed to 
| Banda e devotional employment, 


Wu ar natural cauſe-do we aſſign to that ſtrange diſturb. 
ance in the fleep, which occaſions perſons to walk, and. 


verſorm in many caſes, as if awake ? 


We. | . Ae. | | ; | F 
Tax animal ſpirits running through ſuch paſſages of the 


Ys, 
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ly, through the ſam? paſſages, they were uſed to paſs, excite, 


ſimilar ſenſations in the ſoul, which diſpoſes us to ſuch ac. 
tions in our ſleep, as while awake, we were accuſtomed to 


_ Perform. „iner BE 
8 
WHAT is the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt; it being men- 

tioned, but not told'what it is / | 
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Wi cannot ſay, that we are not equainted with the na- 


ture of this unpardonable ſin; ſince the context gives us fo 
clear a light into it. The Phariſees had maliciouſly and ob- 
ſtinately aſcribed that wonderful power of God's holy {pi- 
rit, whereby our Lord was enabled to caſt out devils, to an 
impure, to an infernal agency. As therefore he reproves 
their inexcuſable wickednefs, ſo alſo he'denountes un irre 
verſible puniſhment. Does it not therefore plainly and na- 
turally tollow, from the common modes of ſpeech, that ſo 
terrible a denunciation has a'particular regard to that ſin, 
that virulent fin of the Phariſees, which gave occaſton to it, 


but ſince after this our bleſſed Lord vouchſifed to promiſe the 


Py 


ſame delinquents that Important ſign of his reſarrs&ion 
| from the dead; ſince upon the croſs he condeſtended to 


implore their pardon at his fathers hands; fince we read, 


that the Holy Ghoſt was not yet given, that is; the public 
- diſpenſation of that bleſſed Spirit which was not then com 
menced; fince St. Peter, in ſome meaſure excuſed their 
eondemning the Lord of life ; therefore ſome learned and 


jadicious divines have not irrationally concluded; that che 


unpardonableneſs of thus blaſpheming the holy Spirit, was 
not to take place till the day of Pentecoſt, t that fighal 


time, when God ſet, as it were his laſt ſeal to the doctrine 


of his beloved Son, in vrhom he was well pleaſed. e 


In Gen. 1. we find that beaſts were made before men ; 


in Gen. 2. man ſeems to have been made before” beaſts. 


Your reconciliation of the matter ? $ , 


Tur facred hiſtorian obſerves the-order of time in chapter 
1. but treats of things Nr in the ad. Wilen 
8 ; | , | : 5 { 3 5 ? g $5 


a 
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therefore it is ſaid, at bar. 19 g. On of he ground te dend. 
formed e beaſt, &c. and brought them unto Adam 
vere id he firſt formed every beaſt, and after that 

Adam was created; ä . to him. 0 


Warn is hell fituated ? 


Aer. 


Tux ſituation of hell; or as it is called, a local hell, may 
. | 
are undiſcoverable by man. | 


| Dove the punitheene of bell.conſt of > real fre, or of 
„„ | 


ids? 
Trovon it ould not conſiſt of a real fire, it will yet be 
more than a bare pri vation of the ſight of God. For a conſci- 
_ ouſneſs of fin ( however for a ſeaſon it may be lulled a ſleep) is. 
naturally and irreſpeRively a very exquiſite tormentor. But 
though we cannot be poſitively aſſured, that the holy pen 
men intend any more by „ fire, 
than to repreſent the torments of hell under the moſt terri- 
ble reſemblances (when yet they may infinitely exceed the 
images made uſe of) ſo neither can we ſay, that their ex- 
preſſions are not literally to be underſtood, ſince our bodies, 
as well as our fouls, will be grievouſly tormented, which 
may be ſo ordered by -Omnipotent 3 as lo. be 21. 
ways * and yet rb. 3 


5 - Fvorv exiſt, and ever ſniall 
But how I don't exiſt at all. 


Anſever. 
Tur * inſtant that we preſent call,, 
5 Ferre ape now, not at all. 


tent part of „ Dowing ly and continua lily, 
— antes Ho ee . 
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Svrrosr one eye to be Uiſpoſed 3 a man 
with his heels upwartls, and that of the other to remain in 


its true poſture. I A4, what idea would an intent Tooking - 
6— 


Arfeer. 


Tux eye that would repreſent the man with his heels 
upwards, would, or would: not, be ſo difpoſed, as to have 


the fibres of its optic nerve ſo correſpondent to the fibres 


of the optic nerve of the other eye, as that an object re- 

ſented by both may produce but one image in the brain. 
If the latter, you would behold a duplicate of the ſingle ob- 
ject; the one in a 
one. That the would be repreſented double, we 
P For when we ſo $ 
one eye, as that the rays emitted from an object, fall not 
on the correſpondent fibres, each eye diſtinctiy and ſeperate. 
ly exhibits the image of it to the perceptive ſacuſty. If the + 
former be ſuppoſed, the object would be repreſented to us 
in ſo indiftin& and confuſed a manner, ERS NIAID ET. 
lah: cg te Pore Groom hk | 


Wal is the reaſon that infants, hardly a wedk old,, 


© ſmile, no human olye& being ho gt pe , 
induce fo merry an humour ? | 0 * 


4 1 2 
na -ariſs not always dans an . made: on 


. the mind by outward objects, but ſametimes from internal 


cauſes, viz. from a perfect Rate of health, '&c. which diſ-- 
3 the mind to alacrity, of which ſmiles are one effect, 

and may the rather be expected from children, not only 

from their never having ſuffered under any indiſpoſition, 
but alſo from their not being ſenſible of the troubles of hu. 
man life, to allay their natural alacrity. 


Sur. | 
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right poſture, the other in an inverted | 
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Tax are commonly, but not always obſerved to light on 
their feet; and it is chiefly due to their tail, which they 
fan the air withal, whereby the ſwiftneſs of their deſcent is 
fo far retarded. that they are enabled to prepare themſelves 


in ſuch a manner for their fall. 


Wen religion ſhould make people ill-natur'd, and per- 
 fecute one another, or whether it has not been the occaſion 
of. moſt of the barbarities in the world 2? - 


| , Anfeoer. , 1 

Tnar religion has been the occaſion. of the moſt harba- 

. rous and inhuman practices, both the Heathen and the 

Chriſtian world afford us undoubted teſtimonies. That 

Paganiſm ſhould oblige its proſelytes to. ſo cruel” a: bela 
viour, we muſt forbear to wonder, ſince the great deſtray- 

er, the grand adverſary of mankind was the object of their 


: 
! 


| worſhip ; but. if it be enquir'd, (as we ſuppoſe it is by the 


| Queriſt) why the profeſſors of chriſtianity, though the 


Prince of Peace, though that great preſerver of men, be the 


author and finiſher of their faith, ſhould yet be 3 of 
ſuch barbarous proceedings, as though their maſter came 


c 


to deſtroy, and not to ſave mens lives; to. this enguiry 


 weſaubjoin a very noted axiom. The beſt. things, when cor 
rupted, become the worſt. 5 
Query. 
Tur godfathers and godmothers | 
tied by a miniſter of the church of England; ſulemnly: pro- 
miſe and vow to God, in the name of the ſaid child; or 
infant, that he or ſhe ſhall live, and be perfe& from fin all 


the days of its life ; I think the ordinance of baptiſm im- 
ports thus much, yet the members of the ſaid” church, 
generally, in diſcourſe, argue · againſt perfection, without, 


at, or near the point of death? 

. 5 | Anfever. . : N 
Tur godfithers and godmothers do no where, in the 
office of baptiſm, promiſe for the inſant, a perſett, an un- 
ſinning obedience. *Tis true, indeed, they promiſe, that 

the child ſhall conform to that, which if it accurately 
and punctually conform to, it will not fall ſhort of abſolute 


when an infant js bap.. 


as it is in heaven. 


irits. 
rone of 
Father, that he 


dur mortality will 
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perfection. But then this conformity, they promiſe, is to+ 


take its eſtimation from the meaſures of ſincerity, and not 
from the ſtandard of perfection, that is, they promiſe in the 
child's name, that it ſhall ſincerely endeavour to comply 
with the whole law of God, as far as frail mortality will 
permit. The promiſe therefore of godfathers and god- 
mothers is to be taken in the ſame ſenſe with that excellent 
petition in the Lord's Prayer, Thy will be done on earth, 
For it is not ſuppoſeable, that men can 
be as perſect as angels; men encompaſſed with duſt and 
aſhes, as perfect as thoſe diſencumbered, thoſe unbodied 
When therefore we put up that addreſs to the. 
„ we no more than implore our heavenly 
would enable us to come as near to thoſe. 


pure, to thoſe ſpotleſs beings, as the neceſſury coridition orf 


admit. 


War do we tro evtd water in 2 man's face en he 


ſwooneth? 


wonted emanation 


Anſeoer . 


cor water thrown into the face, cauſes a contrafion of” 


the pores, ſurprizes the ſpirits, and recalls them to their 
s, and reſtores the blood to its. due: 


Say Britiſh youths, who with exalted heads, 
Setting next Pinda on ſublime Parnaſſus, 
Receive the laurels due to your great worth. 


hy does the-fwelling Nile, thro* fertile plains, 


Which runs tumultuous, overflow its banks? 

And with its fat*ning ſlime rejoice the ſwain, 
Who with his ſharp'ned fickle, comes to reap. 

golden harveſt; part, fruit of his care.. 
And partly caus'd by th” overflowing tide ? 


__ Warren the warm ſun from Ethiopian lands, 
Remits the fervour, and bids winter reign, 
Succeſſive ſhow” rs o'er diſtant mountains ſmoke,. __ 

And falling thence, in rapid torrents roll, 8 


2310 


Tearing, as thro the delug'd lands they fly, 

The muddy bottom of up- rooted v arth, 0 
And thick'ning with fat oil their growing ſtreams : 

Hence tis, that cov'ring with rich ſlime a ground, 

Which the hot fun had burat to ſand before, 

#Mgyptian plenty does with Nilus flow, 

And by his tall, ſoon feels a ſure decreaſe. 


Wo OS 
Wur does a drunken'man ſee double? 


Tux fumes of the liquor, be is intoxicated with, may 
be ſuppoſed ſo to diſorder his eyes, as that the repreſenta- 
tion of the object cannot fall upon the correſpondent fibres of 
the optic nerves. Whence it becomes impoſſible, that 
the two-fold image exhibited by the two eyes ſhould ever ſo 
unite, as to produce but one reſemblance in the brain. 
E. 

I Dres zur you will pleafe to let me know, what ſex the 


devi of 


By his roughneſs one would take him to be of the maſ- 
euline-gender, but ſince he ſo often appears in petticoats, - 
- we have more reaſon to believe him an hermaphrodite, 


| On we ſweat NE REY ue, 3 2668 


- 


0 ee ee TIS 
On opinion then is, that the dog's tongue doth not 
fweat, but we rather ſappoſe the humour dropping from it 
— — pantings, e 1.5 : , that the natural con- 
triction, or ſtraitneſs of their pores, prevents the perſpira - 
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Wu thunder turns beer, ale, &c. ſour ; and whe ther 
iron preſerves or not? | 5 | 
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Tuu vors is apt to turn beer, ale, &c. four, by the 
violent agitation and new fermentation it cauſeth in thoſe 
liquors, by which their ſpirituous parts are in a great mea- 
ſure diffipated or depreſſed, and their tartarous parts e- 
haled. Several grounded, as they pretend, upon experi- 
ence, will affirm, that iron hath that peculiar property to 
prevent that effect; but others will tell you, that it does it 
only by reaton of its weight and preſſure upon the veſſel, 
and that any other ponderous body will have the ſame vir-. , 
tue, which laſt opinion ſeems more probable than the firſt, 
and may be confirmed only by repeated experiments. 


War is the nine of diamonds called the curſe of Scot- 


land? 


2 ; : | Anfwer, ** P * 1 

.  DramonDs, as the ornamental jewels of a regal crown, 
imply no more in the above - named proverb than a mark of 
royalty, for Scotland?s kings for many ages, were obirtrved, 
each ninth to he à tyrant, who by civil wars, and all the 
fatal cor ſequences ot inteſtine diicord, plunging the Civid- 
ed kingcom into ſtrange diſorders, gave occaſion, in the 
courſe of time, to form the proverb. 5 5 


a 


Fon whence derived the origin of the word Dun? 
; Z TOR. . 5 Anſtoer. 1 


Som x falſely think it comes from French, where don- 
nez, ſignifies give me, implying a demand of ſomething. 
due; but the true origin of this-expreſiion- owes” its birth 
to one Joe Dun, a famous bailiff of the ton of Lincoln, ſo 
extremely active, and fo dexterous at the management of - 
his rough · buſineſs, that irhecame a proverb, when a man 
refuſed to pay his debt, Why den't you dun him ?? I hat 
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Is, why don't you ſend Dun to — him; hoate 


it grew 
a cuſtom, and is now as old as ſince the days of king 
Henry VII. | | 


Query. 
War fiſh, _— bread in Salt water, are yet freſh? 


e Anſwer. P 
Tux ſolution of the queſtion naturally follows from the 


neceſſary allowance of theſe undeniable propoſitions. 1. 
That the whole. body receives its nouriſhment from the 
blood. 2. That the nutriment, we take in, cannot be ſe- 
creted into the blood, till rarified by the heat of the 
*Romach. And 3. That ſalt is incapable of ſuch a rare- 
Wurrurz water, if drank from youth, would not be 
more agreeable to the man than any artificial liquors. 
Tax drinking of water may be beneficial to ſome conſti- 
tutions, but deſtructive to others: and more eſpecially to - 
thoſe, who. inhabit cold countries; nor do we find it-agree- 
able in the hotteſt cquntries z for there the tranſpirations 


are ſo great, that the ſtrongeſt liquors are ſcarcely powerful 
enough to ſupply-the great expence of ſpirits. | 


| Query. 
ACKNOWLEDGING, that all dealings with the devil is 
abominably ſinful, I defire to know, whether it is lawful to, 
apply to thoſe who e ere 


— 


As the 1 recourſe to ſuch pretenders is too epidemi- 
cal a diſtemper, ſo: the ſolution: of the queſtion may be of 
public uſe. But we may draw a very cogent argument 
againſt it from your own acknowledgment. For what afſ- 
ſurance can you have, that the perſons you apply to, have 
no dealings with inſernal ſpirits? And if they themſelves 


imagine, that they have nothing to do with them, yet you 


know not, but thoſe ſubtle agents may have intercourſe 


with them, as it were incognito, and 8 their pro- 
ceedings, | 


ceedings, though unknown to them. To this purpoſe we, 
would preſent you with an authentie ftory, A gentleman, 
that uſed to buſy himſelf that way, and from the ſchemes . 
he had drawn, foretold ſeveral events; but peruſing aſter- 
wards his ſchemes, -and finding them notoriouſly talſe, hs 
was ſtrangely ſurprized, that true 'conſequerces ſhould fol- 
low from fallacious 5 Whence fearing the concùr- 


nce of an i e e 
uſpected art. . 


Bur let us ſuppoſe nothing in the caſe but the loves; 
art; pray, what art or ſcience can acquaint us with the 
defizns of Providence, with the intention of our all. wiſe 
diſpoſer? What reſearches can make us know the mind ot 
the Lord, can qualify us to become his counſellors ? And 
could human learning enable us to perform ſuch 
what warrant have we to dive into the ſecrets of the Al- | | 
mighty, to invade our ſovereign's tive, and boldly «08 
intrude upon thoſe things, which the Father hath reſerved _ f | 
in his own breaſt, and you know withal, who has ſaid, tt* | 

is not for you to know the times and ſeaſons—take no 
thought for the morrow, for the motrow ſhall take thought 
for the things of itſelf; ſufficient for the day is the evil there - 
of. And the ſame divine perſon is ſo far from allowing you 
to pry into futurity, that he commands you to pray anly for 
your daily bread. And ſince God has-forbid you the de- 
fire of knowing what ſhall be hereafter, . you may: well oo 
clude, that it is beſt for you not to know it; that ſuch 
| knowledge, as it is too wonderful ſor you, fo allo it is ſuch. 

as you cannot, without prejudice to yourſelf attain unto. 


Up ſounlawful a pretenſion we may include palmiſtry, - 
a og naman, &c. with the unwarrantable praceodings 
t. Agpes's, and other days, which are the unchriſtian 
re — whe Heatheniſh ſuperſtition, Let therefore this uſeſul 
ſentence reſtrain ſo unjuſtifiable a practice, Commit 8 
nen e p 


PTE fs that numbneſs; and 3 pala, | — 
which times happens in the hands or fect, (commonly | 
called their limbs rams whereby the, parts ſo atfected, are 
for ſome time 3 e of feeling or ef 1 


Tuer DN or pricking pain, generally follows 


the NY or conſtriction of the parts ſo affected, | 
E e whereby | 
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whereby. the courſe of the animal ſpirits 8 nerves 
is ohſtructed, and c. . nne ſealing in a 
en n 5 


Query. 


Is a man, in point of conſcience, obliged to marry a 

woman whoſe affection he hath gained, if her father will. 
not give her the fortune he hath promiſed, as tis evident he 

will bot in the caſe of your humble Queriſt, who deſires to 

know, whether the breach of his promiſe doth not diſen- 

gage me of mine, the ons being fo much the cauſe of the 

_—_— o_ without it, it never had been? 


4 wer. 


IF your contract was conditional, undoubtedly the he's 
father, breaking his part of the obligation, muit of courſe | 
diſſulre your own; but if your circumſtances will conve- 
niently allow it; it would be an act of honour and genero- 
tity to marry notwithſtanding that, the object of your former 
courtſhip, for we find by your confeſſion, you have gained 
her love, and in obtaining that, we muſt believe you have 
made other proteſtations, than that Ihr valued her for what 
ſhe was to . vou. | 


| Query. 


Is there a naſſage from che noſe co the bran, 2 : 
the braun an by taking of, RY. 


Anſwer. 

Than — paſſages from the brain to the neftrils, 
is moſt certain, viz. the perforations of the Os Cribroſum, 
through which the nervous fibres deſcend, but they afe ſo 
ſmall that ſauff powders cannot be intermitted, or aſcend 
through them to the brain: Yet may the overmuch uſe of 
ſuch powders ſo fur and clog that bone, that the diſcharge 
of excrementitious humours may he hindred, and the brain 


- conſequently very much at 88 
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Ir happened (it is no great matter in what year) that 
eighr taylors having finiſhed! conſiderable pieces of work, at 


a certain perſon of quality's houſe, (whoſe name authors | 
have thought fit to conceal) and receiving ali the money 


due for the ſime; a Virago fervaht maid of the houſe, ob- 


ſerving. them to. be but flender built animals, and in their - 


mathematical poſtures on their ſnop- board, appearing but 


ſo many pieces of men, reſolved. to encounter and pillage 


them on the. road; the better to compaſs her deſign, the 


| ö a wake great black=pudding, which, (having 


y-laid them] ſhe n — — 
they miftaking his is ape dog an inſtrument of death, 
eaſt for a readily. yielded up their money z 


But ſhe not contented with that, ſeverely diſciplined thera | 


with a. cudge! ſhe carried in the other hand, all which they 
bore with a philoſophical refignation. Thus, eight nor be- 


ing able to deal with one womans by confrqurhee, chuld 
not make a man, on which account a ninth is added. It is 
the opinion oi our curious virtuoſo's, that this want of cou- 


rage ariſeth from their immodehate cating of cucumbers, 
which too much, refri rates their blood. However, to 


their eternal honor be it ſpoRe, they have been often known, 


to-enctunter a ſbrt of canabals, ro whoſe affaults they are 


often fudject, not fictreibus, bur fea) man-Eaters, and that 
with-# lance; but two inches long, hay, and n * 
Seen dale Auger. 0 

' Waxn2x the ſyn goes round the the earth, 2 | 
ſtand: till ; 6— ee 
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which the earth is one) move by different revolutions. But 
the figure, which the earth annually deſer. bes, is not circu- 
lar, but elliptical; which is the reaſon, why ſhe does not 
continue equidiſtant from the ſun. But as once a year ſhe 
travels round the ſun, ſo in the compaſs of 24 hours ſhe 
moves round her own axis; whence ariſe the — ſuc- 
3 of night and Gay. . | 


Ruery- 
: 4 do we det better es the right dee, ben e on the 
Min” 


en Wade eee the right ade than on the left is 
no general rule ; fince ſome ſleep as well or better on the 
leit than on the right, it being chiefly owing to cuſtom ; 
But if you aſk why tis more wholeſome to ſleep on the 
right fide, it may-be anfwered, that ſuch a poſture is 
moſt convenient for the paſſage of the chyle through the- 
pylorus, or nether orifice of the ſtomach, into the guts and 


i. pu veſſels and conſequently moſt proper for Geſtion. 


Query by @ Lady. 


waar benefit doth one receive by kiffing? And whe. 
ves the inventor of it . 


An! Madam, if you had ever had a lover, you would 
not have required a ſolution, fince there is no diſpute but 
the kiſſes of -a mutual lover give infinite ſatisfaftion and 
pleafure, above deſcription. As to the invention of it, 'tis 
. and that it begun with the 
tirſt courtſhip. 


9 


Verf. 


Wurvet aroſe the cuſtom of drinking healths ?/ * 
why is the queen's drank before the church's ? | 


Anſwer. 

Tut drinking of healths, probably, took Its rifs 16 
the time of the Danes in this iſland, it being cuſtomary 
with the Danes, whilſt an Engliſhman was drinking 
8 take that opportunity of ſtabbing him. The Engliſh, 

this, entered into combination, to be mutual pledges 

4 — other whilſt drinking, ſo drank to each 


o hers health and 8 From thence alſo came che 
cuſtom of pledging. The e me! i A ibs e 7H 
hes! health claims eee e 
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Warar are the excellencies and prejudices of Coffee 7 


Anſwer. | | EL 
Cor er is a very. great deſiccative, it comforts the N 
dries up crudities i 1 the ſtomach, and through its alcalious 
property, is wondzrfally beneficial i in ſcrophulous and ſcor- 
butical habits of body. Nor can we omit its inconvenien- 
ces in reſpect to ſome particular conſtitutions, as being ſub-- 
ject to fur the ſtomach, engender obſtructions, and to cauſe, - 
rather than cure, (as ſome will have it) n and hy- 
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War Po tickling produce — 3 


Anſeoex. 


| Sh when tangible impreſſions cathy) aul 
the fibres, the ſpir-t+ implanted there arg gathered together 
and delighted : And this fenfation is communicated by the 
nerves to the common f:nfory, whence the Sitten 
and FOOD ale in Ge a manner affe cted. 6 


1 88 | Was Hes ag of the Cramp?” hoe hoes) 


uſer: 


Ir is canſed by the em diſpofſtion of the animal 9 gute, 
vrhieh being burttir ned with heterogeneous particles, nr £ 
length irritated, attempt an exploſion” thert of, but being 
thick and viſcous, and conſequently: more tenacious, are 
ſhut up within the fleſhy fibres, and the longer detained in 
the expanſion : Or it may be imputed to the conſtriction. 

or ill conformation of the tendom, whereby the reflux of 
whe Os ons ow muſcular fibres i is dry whoa 5 
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Anſcver. 


Davie Ltovp, a Welſhman, kept an ale-houſe in the 
town of Hereford, and had a kind of monſtrous fow, with 
fix legs, which he ſhowed to W as a nn. 


rarity, 


Tuts David's wife would 1 uſe to make herſelf quite 
drunk, and then lie down to ſleep an hour or two, that ſhe 


might qualify herſelf for the performance of her buſineſs. 


But one day, the houſe was full, and ſhe could find no 

other place to ſleep in, but the hog- ſtye, where her huſband' 
kept the ſow above named, on clean ftraw, fo ſhe very or- 
rerly went in and fell aſteep by her harmonious compa- 
mon. But the ſow no ſooner found the door upon the jan, 

but out ſhe flipt, and rambled to a conſiderable diſtance 
from the yard, in joy for her deliverance. - 


Davrp had that day ſome relations come to ſee him, 
who had been againſt his marrying, and to give them an 
opinion of his prudent choice, he took. occaſion, to inform 
them, he was forry, that his wife was abroad, becauſe he 
would have them ſeen her. For (ſays David) ſurely never 
man was better matched, or met with a more honeſt, — 


ber wite, than I am bleft in. 


Tuxv congratulated his good fortune, and were, © fie 
a ſhort time deſired by David, to ſee the greateſt wonder of 
a ſaw, that ever had been heard of in the world. He led. 
them to the hogſtye-door, and opening it to its full wide. 
refs, the firſt thing they ſaw was his good wife in ſuch a 
poſture and condition, as upon her ſtarting up, and calling 
David huſband, gave occaſion for a bearty fit of 4 2 
and the NT you have ö | 


; F forble 
couſin germans to marry? if ſo, hy is it ever allowed of? 


ir not, why is it generally ſaid, that rr | 
wed, -« 6. porta. [oe 25 5 
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Tux marriage of nn germans comes not hy 


prohibition preſcribed us. by our Enzlih laws. Nor ca . 


we ſay that it is forbid by a ſuperior power, ſince not in- 
chuded in the catalogue of unlawtul-murriages, and fo fully 
ty ag in Lev. 18. As for * faying, that ſuch 

marriages 


marriages never proſper; ſince it is the vulgar opinion, thar 
the nearneſs of the kindred ſhould forbid the banes, the no- 
tion therefore mav proceed from hence, namely, that more 
notice may be taken of an unproſperous, than of a proſpe- 
rous match. But however that be, this muſt be allowed, 
that the rule is not without exceptions. But after all, we 
think it more eligible to forbear, fince, as it would be 
thought generous to pay a deference to ſo common an opi- 
nion, ſo it may be accounted diſcreetly done, not to ven- 
ture upon the very firſt. remove from ſo. notorious an im- 
piety as that of inceſt. And therefore, -though we would. 
not impoſe. any reſtraint” upon the couple ſpecified, we 
would yet acquaint them, that though, if they marry, they 
may do well, yet, if they forbear, they will do better. We 
therefore think it more adviſeable, to refer the caſe to that 
apoſtolical aſſertion, All things are lawſul for me, but all _ 


Was the Virgin Mary a perpetual virgin? _ 
Tur argument drawn from that exprefion, Thy mo... 
ther and thy brethren ſtand without, &c. To diſprove her 
x perpetual virgin, carries no manner of conviction with it 
fince it was cuſtomary with the Jews, to repreſent near re- 
lations. under the. endearing ſtile of brethren. _ And yet, 
had there been no ſuch cuſtom, they might have been. 
22 children by a former wife. If to this it be replied, ; 
that, as Joſeph was the elder line, ſo his children were nearer. 
to the crown than Mary's, and confequently her fon could. 
have no tit to be king of the Jews ; we anſwer, that God 
indeed made a ſure oath unto David, that his ſeed ſhould fir 
his ſeat for ever, but nevet promiſed the ſuoceſſſon to 
elder line. And this reply is the more confirmed, in 
that the Son of David was to be a ſpiritual, not a 


. 


king; in that the prophecy, be ſhall have dominion alſo 


from ſea to ſea, was. to be fulfilled in a myſtical intend .. 
ment, agreeable to the profeſſion of that very Son of David, 
my kingdotn is not of this world. And as this is a con- 
futation alſo to that fimilay objectien, which may be ſtar. 
ted in defence of the other fide, namely, that Joſeph never 
Knew his wife, becauſe his children by her muſt have been. 
prefered to the Bleffed Jeſus; as, what has been already 
ſaid; is equally a. coufutation to this objection alſo, ſo we 
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* that * might have known his wife 


without- any neceſſity of having children by her; that, it 
Mary would have naturally borne him children, yet fince 
chiliren-are a gift, that cometh. of the Lord, that God, io 
whom, as the Jews expreſs it, the key of the womb belongs, 
might have purpoſely reſtrained her natural fertility, aud, 

as it were, have ſaid to rhe blefſed Virgin, thus far, (name 


ly to the birth 1 nnn 


and no further. 


Sour alledge, that thoſe expreſſions, ſoſeph knew har 
not, till ſhe had broaght fourth her firſt born fon, plainly 
in"imates, that he knew her afterwards, To which others 
{among whom is the excellent biſhop Pearſon) make (as they 
think) à very clear reply, namely, that from parallel exp 
ſions in the ſcriptures it appears, that there is no neceſſity 
Dr ſuch an intimation. But we beg leave to obſerve, that 


in the various inſtances, they produce, there is not one pa- 


rallel to the caſe beſore us. For if in them no ſuch intima- 
tion preſents itſelf, it is, becauſe there is an obvious, an ap- 
parent reaſon for it. To give you a ſpecimen. In 1 Sam. 
15. 35. we read, And Samuel came no more to ſee Saul 
until the day of his death. Now, ſince the paſſage ſigni- 
fies, that Samuel came no more to ſee Saul, as long as he 
lived, there is a-palpable reaſon, why it cannot be. jotimat- 


ed, that he came to ſee him aſterwards; namely, becauſe. 


it was impoſſible he ſhould : whereas no W can 
be alledzed in Joſeph's caſc. . | 


Oe Lord, ſay ſome, is calkd the firſt. born fon of Miry's 
and the menriog of a firſt (ſay they) implies a ſecond; but 
this objeaion is readily confated by the ſeripture vſage of 
the phraſe, as may appear 5 Exod. 13. 2. Sanctify to 
me aft the firſt-· born For » who had but one child, 
S to Anif) him to God. 4 


Axe an concludes it atleaſt improbable that 
Toſeph Mouta' fo long - cohabit with his wife without the 


enjoyned him ſo ſevere an abſtinence But to this we an 
ſwer, that we no where read, that oſeph was. commanded 
es” abſtain, till he had brought her firſt-born ſon, 
And therefore the argument proves too. much, fince t 
proves withal, that he did not abſtain, tin ſhe had brought. 
„„ As 389. "APR, 
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wax heh wi nd TT ee e , ART 
ö Wi need not wonder, that the ancients were o op- 
nion, that Mary was a perpetual virgin, ſince they exalted 
virginity to ſo high a 2 Nor that Origin was ſo ſtre- 
nuous, a defender of that opinion, ſince he ſo groſly miſap- 
plied a ſentence of our Lord's concerning virginity. / Nor 
os * n are of the ſame mind with the ancients, 
nce they look upoa a marriage - ſtate as not ſufficiently 


As we may be ready to conclude, that ſhe remained a 
virgin, while we confider her high prerogative, as mother 
of our Lord, as having been overſhadowed by the Hey 

_ Ghoſt; ſo this conſideration is wonderfully enfeebled by 
theſe ſuggeſtions ; namely, what ſhe was afterwards re 

nothing upon what ſhe was: before: that marriage is. ho- 
pourable and the bed .undefiled; that that holy ſtate is dig- 
nified with being an emblem of. Chriſt's union with the 
church. 7 * 1 f ann C 
- And thus we have thought it proper to examine the ar- 
guments on both ſides, and propoſe. the. ohjections, they 
are liable to, rather than determine the matter in debate, as 
thinking it beſt to follow. the great St Baſil's advice, | 
leave ſo controverted a point adhuc ſub judice, ſince it is o 

ſmall concern to the myſtery of our redemption. 


. 2g 
accuſed of conſenting to the death of 


5 4 


Mar Pilate be 
- Can we doubt of this, when the text expresfly ſays, He 
delivered him to be crucified ? Tis true, indeed, he pro- 
nounced him innocent, but therefore inexcuſeable, fince inithe 
court of his own conſcience he muſt be thence impleaded, 
of knowingly, or wilfully ſhedding innocent blood. We 
cannot therefore ſufficiently admire at the 1 
behaviour of this unjuſt judge, who had the confidence o 
waſti his hands and declare himſelf guiltleſs of de ver 
blood he was going to ſpill. But if the man was fo ſtrangely 
 Kupid, (for it is of the nature of fin to infatuate the finne: 
as that his heart condemned bim not, God was greater than 
his heart, and knew all things. For vengeance overtook | 
him with an unwelcome ſpeed: for Vitellius, (governor 
of Syria) depoſed him from his government, and ſent him 
to Rome, to anſwer before Tiberius to the charges that 
: | | were 


% 


mm _ 


were laid againſt him. And though Tiberius died before 
tis artival; yet the guiley wretth received not his 
from-the new! emperor, but was baniſhed by Caligula to 
Vienna in Gaul; where being wearied out with the em- 
pera's perſecutions, he became his own executioner, 
diſpatched: himſclf. As Judas had done the fame before, 16 
the-betrayer and condemner of our Lord, in compenfation, 
as it were, both betrayed and condemned themſelves. He 


who delivered up the Son of God, rather than be ſuſpected 


as not a friend to Cæſar, found an ene 28 in himſelf,. and 
in Cxfar too. Thar very method (O the wonders of an 
overeruling Providence !) whereby it was his defign to pro- 
mote his welfare, became 03 Lai . Jultly} the 
occaſion of his falling. ; 


Tm, (mays our Bord to Pilate) ebe ava 
thee, have the greater fin. Wdenee we have at once Pilate's 


nn plainly intimated to us, and are made acquainted too, 


that injuſtice, when proceding from ſpite and malice, is 
more criminal, than when proceeding ſrom any other cauſe. 
Arie this may ſure engage us to put away the old leaven, 
the —_ of. _— _— WO the leaven of Ag Pha- 
Nees, (at our Saviour” ie) of thoſe very Phari 
detFeered Chrift to Plate; to put away that old 4 to 
ent tie mene of  fincerivy and tru 


Lax to know the meaning. of the third heaven, = 


4 Cor. Kit. 2. 


— 


'Tnzan is a number 
3 
n more 

heaven. is : 52. 
the 425 


Haven, iv 

Fs difplays Teſt to the bleſſed 2 Not, that 
ce we car: gather any thing of the fituation of heaven, 
"a Dr fince this may r 
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Tur Divine Providence, ſor the confirmation of believers - 


and the conviction of infidels, has ſo wiſely, (and give 
us leave to add) fo mercifully, contrived the matter, that 
the Chineſe hiſtorians Rand ſelf -. condemned, and are con- 
inte by-chomſelves. Ang this is obſervable in remarkable 
| particulars. - 


x. Tuzy ſpeak of A Wee e five 

planets in one of their ſigns, vhile the ſun and moon were 

alſo in conjunction, during the reign of their fifth; monarch 

Choenhio, Which obſervation a celebrated aſtronomer, by 

a nice calculation, has, without danger of being objected to, 

E. about 500, Jaars later n e NA e 
oes infer. 


2. Turv ny allo, that in i of their 8 em- 
peror Yao, the winter ſolſtice was about fifty. degrees from 


the place, where it was a few years ago. Whence aſtro- 


nomers acquaint us, that the phænomenon, (if the obfer- 
vation was accurately taken) muſt have neceſſarily occur- 
red near the forementioned- e of mee. A ge- 
preſented in their chronology.” a 


Wa eee 83 e 
period of human life in the reigns of their early monarchs, 
lince that depends upon a compariſon with: ſcripture hiſ- 


rory, whereas we are. confating.thoſe, who deny the au- 


thority of the bible. And indeed we have no occaſion-for 


the argument, when: furniſhed with'two fo Wenn 
thoſe above. 


3 * & 
a 7 23 3 * x 


To . of hs Chkidaerardhing 152 


more than probable hypotheſis, that they (as did alſo the 
Egyp'ians) reckoned ſome ancient Collateral princes in a, 
ſucceſſive lice, , For: there are remarkable paſſages in their 
| hiſtories, that evince, not only, that this | of 
a great chronologer has a probable foundation, but _ 
that it is impoſſible it ſhould-be-vtherwiſe. 


AN „ ſince thoſe oppoſers of our accounts do yet 
mee SED ms 3654 enemies (though 3 
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| nay, perhaps unknowingly) are at peace with us, ſhall we 


not believe the ſcriptures with a ſteady, and unſhaken mind; 
and learn, for the time to come, not to be ſtartled at ſeem» 


Do Spirits ſee, or are they blind? 


" Anſwer. 


_ Taxy neither ſee, 100 wot are blind. But then we muſt | 


underſtand fight as the natural effects of corporeal ſenſa- 
tion. For ſpirits have undoubtedly ſomething analogous to 
it. But though we know little immaterial ſubſtances, 
but by way of negation, yet we may form ſome imperſect 
idea concerning the object of the queſtion, from what me- 
taphyfſicians acquaint us of the ſenfation of ſecing. For 
they tell us, (and that very rationally too) that the eye is 
but the inſtrument of ſight, whereas it is the ſoul that re- 
ally fees. But as that incomparable member is the vehicle 
by which embodied ſpirits enjoy the benefit of viſion, ſo in 
what manner unbodied ones enjoy the ſame benefit, we 
ſha'Tever be at a loſs to know, till diſengaged from theſe 
Wur are the rocks on which Sir Cloudeſly, in return 
from his ſucceſsſul expedition to Thoulon, was caſt away 
upon, commonty called the Biſhop and his Clerks ? 
Amer of merchant ſhips in their return from Spain 
about two hundred years ago, were ſhipwrecked on thoſe 
fatal! rocks, among whoſe miſerable numbers none were 
ſaved. but three, «Mites Biſhop, James and Henry Clark 
miraculouſly on a broken maſt; twas thence' 
2 ſcene of their misfortune took the name it bears at pre, 
t, and bas ever ſince that memorable accident, vulgarly 
been known by. * "EP 1 EF #44 1 EK 2 Mio 3 a 


A. Comnmrrs a fecret murder, for which he flew from 


justice, and in his enjle comes acquainted with B. who in 
fave or fix years acquaintance, expreſſes great friendihip to 
WI . | | with 


- 
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X. with ſignal and ted obligations, till "within. th 
month, A. for a trifle highly diſobliges B. who is ſo. enrag.. 
ed to find himſelf ſo affronted, N that his miſdemea 
nor to B. ſhall coſt him his life, for that he will diſcover. 
the reſidence of the ſaid A. to the relations of the * ſo 
that A. may be · brought to juſtice. | , 


Now, the fact being true, and the is 1 
tial, Whether it is a crime in B. to fulfil his proteſtations, 
and although it is coherent to the laws of the land, yet in 
the ſight of the Almighty, whether it may be proper ſor 
men to imagine it ipſo facto murder, ſince it is not done 
for the ſake of juſtice, but to ſacrifice A. to the reſentments 
of the other, of what — NITE think the 


crimes ? 
| Anſever. , 
Fi the blood of a murdered perſon S God 
geance, and unleſs pacified, defileth a land, our duty 
o God and our country, lays on us an * 
— to detect, if in our power, the inhuman actor. 
Wete not B. previouſly obliged to make a diſcovery of A. 
his ſtations could no ways engage him to the purſuit 
of his revenge, fince nothing can oblige us to an unwar- 
rantable action. en Herod had raſhly ſworn to what in- 
volved him in no perplexity, he ſhould have feared, 
not his oath, as the murder of the innocent, and have peni- 
tently bewailed his raſhneſs, in that he had made perjury to 
become neceſſary. The beſt therefore, nay the only advice 
we can give to B. is to repent of the proteſtations he has 
made with ſo wicked intention, to diveſt himſelf of any re- 
vengeful thoughts, to put on tha chriſtian towards his of- 
fending brother; and yet at the ſame time, by 2 neceſſar yx 
_ diſcovery, to offer hiq up a ſacrifice to his country, to his 
God. But if he refuſs to make this atonement for the de- 
ceaſed, he does in a manner repeat the language of the , 
| ls: eee * eat 
7 & rain 
ih © dom als - "Query. ad... .2 9 addon: 
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war is it common in our church to 4 when 1 5 
is read out of any evangeliſts, and yet to ſand, when ihe 
rr Pant 1 8 
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" Ir was the . in he church to ſtand, 


when an thing was read out of the evangeliſts: And 
E | FE  - therefore 
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thereſdre it is remarked by an n hiftorian as aan 
unprefidented thing in an Alexandrian biſhop, in that he 
uſed not to riſe at the reading of the goſpels. But why we 
riſe to the goſpel for the day and not to the ſecond leſſon, 
we preſume to be, becauſe the former. is introduced with 
Glory be to thee, o Lord! Which as being an _ of 
Rr, is proper to be e eee e. Ne p 


o Query. 

IDs to know why the maſculine gender, Is gene- 
rally ſaid to be the more worthy gender, notwithſtanding 
all or moſt virtues are en ſeems 
to have nothing to do with virtue? 


| Anſwer. 
Tuoven the virtues are of the feminine 3 yet 
men being, by their labours, ſtudies and applications, maſ- 
ters of thoſe virtues, the maſculine gender is more worthy 
wy rp the CE I NS bags than 
the poſſeſſed. Wm 
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Bac ave ſeveral | beaſts have muſcles, conſtituted for 
that end, which men have not, and may be called erectors 
and depreſſors, Which move the ears upwards and down- 
wards, though ſome beaſts want them, as well as men. 


In ie: is Noah caned 1-the-eighth Ltkchy of 
righteouſneſs, 2 Pet. 2. 5. ſeeing in the genealogy of the 
Patriarchs, Gen. 5. he EVO: the eleventh av 
clufively 4 TY ee ATI 


As Noah is not the eleventh, but the tenth, * "TY 1e. 
nealogy you mention, ſo the ordinal eighth in St. Peter is 
W not to preacher of . 
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dow to the number of thoſe; who were foved i in the ark from 
ray 5 7 the delu * as the text eyidently ſhewes. But 
uſe the ſtyling of Noah the eighth perſon of . thoſe that 
were reſcued from the flood, may, ſeem to denote him the 
laſt of the eight, whereas he was the ficſt.. We muſt know. 
that the phraſe may always ſignify one in eight, or, _ 


Noab, with ſeven more was ſaved from that common cala- 
_ a propriety of Wa to be e alſo 3 
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| War arte fu fo cure 
duce a flower of various colours ? 7 | 


—— a —ͤ— — and 
reſraction of the — —— them; to p 
duce a variety of colours ina flower, nothing more is re- 
quiſite, than that ſome alteration be made in the Gtuation 


of thoſe parts, out of which its ſuperficies- is cin 
which may de eaſily eſſected, by ſorne _ 
Eng 9 
E 2 2 „ 2 * * yy 12595 
8 1 ee - 
Tus rain fitft proceeds from the vapoury ttratted from 


the earth and waters, which, meeting together condenſe 
into clouds, and becoming at length too pondrous to be 
Err r e > SO: pom 


1. 4 


Wanrads the keinting dr ara chamber of a 
fick perſon, is any prognoſtic of the mortality of the pa- 
tient's diſeaſe? If ſo, how you imagine thoſe creatures 
mould be ſenfible of it? Phe Querift was induced to give 

obſervations. 


you this trouble by ſome very particular 
| 12 EO Auſwer. 


Pen 2 $47 7 i Anſwer. 8 

Wurrur the dog's howling may be a fatal of 
tic or no, we cannot determine, but tis probable, that out 
of a ſenſe of ſorrow for the ſickneſs or abſence of his. maſ- 
ter, or the like, that creature may be fo diſturbed: An 
eminent inſtance whereof may be found in Dr. Lee's Nat. 
Hiſt. of a dog, that, during his maſter*s illneſs, conſtantly 
attended-him, and after the gentleman was expired, and 
his corpſe moved, the dog every moment entered the 
room, making a mournful and whining noiſe, and proſe. 
cated his reſearches for ſeveral days, through all the rooms 
in the houſe, but in vain; then he retired into his kennel, 
where, refuſing all manner of ſuſtenance, he died; a greater 
ſenſe of ſorrow could not be ſhown by any creature what- 


© Pray demonſtrate that rule in ſpecious arithmetic, that to 
take away an affirmative quantity, is to add a negative, and 


; ©F o_ : | ; | ; Anſwer 5 | h | : 4 | 
An affirmative quantity denotes the poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
ſum, but a negative quantity implies the abſence of it, or a 
debt of ſuch a value, As therefore, when from my poſſeſs 
fion of 1001. the poſſeſſion of 60l. is taken away, I am then 
worth 4ol. ſo when to my poſſeſſion of rel. is added a debt 
which I muſt pay of 60L I am then worth the ſame 4ol. 
| Very. 
Wu fprings in ſurnmer are more cold, 


"7 "Tvosx limpid Rreame, retrieve thelr beste, 
From earth's recluſe ſulphureous ſeats; 


Which winter time, preſerves retire, 
And which in ſummer time perſpire. 


WY . 
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War is an egg fo hard to break the length N 
© caly the other ? cas . e 


Arſwer 


"NEL 


Brcavsr ä the egg are ſo globular, ths, the, 
rhe firefs of the preſſure declines towards the co 
its parts. Whith is tho reaton why att arch wiP bow mop 
weight than a flat. 
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ture, Luke xxii. 36. — io ſword, let —— 


ane; which ſemma to contradict the other paſſuge in Marth. 
Xxvi,. vgs They that take the ſword,. * 


» N N - 
- * 1 — 
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3 the the goſ cf 
abhorrent tincture of ctive 
vp —— "rovenge | prod Wh 
—— emblematical — 


hieroglyphically, as it were, — —_ the terrible perſe- 


cutions that were app ſo terrible indeed, that it N 
would be yg to purchaſe a ſword at 
. 
age | 3 = 


og + 4 


War run e . 
2 at 


eve Cr hben es 1 
veral accounts, without any miſchievous effects attending 
it; ſo in war itſelf, where it is moſt deſtructive, it is ra- 
ther a preſerver than deſtroyer of men, ſince in our modern 


accounts, we meet not with ſuch proportional numbers 
flain in battle, n 


3 I beſeech you, to give me your opinion ö 


n= 330 == 


Anſeoer. 


Nor conſequently, for it much oftener produces deſpair : 
But we ſee different effects of that ungovernable paſſion, 
according to the different conſtitution of thoſe it ſeizes, 


an 
upright poſition, would make very ſenſible er in the 
meature ofa very lng ine ah. h i the ground 1 om 
what uneven. 


| To meaſure then the line A B te VI. Fig. 5) acceſſible 
at the extremity A, ſuppoſe the breadth of a ſmall river he 
who pretends to meaſure, muſt ſtand very ſtrait at the ex- 
tremity A, and ſupport. his chin with a little ſtick, reſting 
upon one of the buttons of his coat, ſo as to keep his head 
Ready in one poſition, Thus poſited, he muſt pull his hat 
dowa upon his ferchead, till the brim, of his hat cover from 
his view the inacceſſible extremity B of the line to be mea» 
ſured AB; then he muſt turn himſelf to a level uniform 
Piece of ground, and with the ſame — of his hat ob- 
- 6 point of the ground where his view terminates, as 
3 then meaſuring with a line or dh AC, 
. th ns prope, AB. 


N Tun W vi. 2. The ſons of God ſaw 


the daughters of men, and that they were * 
e e aadace; Iv"; 528 | 


| Abe. 5 15 
ö tr let S e work 
the holy ſeed ; and the ſons of men, were. the 3 
Cain, who were a prophane generation. 
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THERE being ſever al things in Optics which are 1 to be 

underſtood, — not generaily known ; we ſhall — add a 
- few, and firſt of alt the RES” 1 SES a 
2 "D,BPIWS © 20W ©. | 

1. WHATEVER grants a 4 to light is called a 
7, WHA rants a paſſage to Tight is calle 


2. By rays of light is underſtood its leaſt parts, either 
| ſucceffive in the ſame lines, or cotemporary in ſeveral lines. 
It is clear that light conſiſts of parts both ſucceſſive and 
cotemporary, becauſe in the fame place you may ſtop that 
which comes one moment, and tet paſs that which comes 
immediately after. - The leaſt ſenſible part which may be 
ſtopped, or ſuffered to proceed, is called a ray of light. 
wy 1 gibility is that diſpoſition of a ray of light to be 

d, or turned out of its courſe, when it paſſes out of 
one medium intornother, + oO 8 


- When a ray of light paſſes out of a rarer medium into a 
denſer, Sir I. NzwToNn ſuppoſes that it is refracted by the 
ſuperior attraction of the denſer medium, and by that means 


drawn out of its courſe. os | a 
4 Reftexibility is that difpoſition of a ray of light to be 
reflected, or turned back into the ſame medium from any 
ether medium upon whoſe ſurface it may fall. 

Sir I. ee ſuppoſes —— — is 9 

inging u e ſohd parts body, but by ſome 

— bi had which is evenly diffuſed all over its ſur- 
Lees, and by which it acts upon the ray and impels it back 
without immediate contact. Os 

5. Inflefion is that diſpoſition of a ray of light to be turn- 
E when it paſſes very near to the edges of 
6. The angle of incidence is the angle which the line de- 
fcribed ow incident ray makes with the perpendicular to 
the refleQing or refracting ſutface at the point of incidence. 
7. The angle of reflection or refraction is the angle which 
the line deſcribed by the reflected or refracted ray makes 
with the perpendicular to the refleting or refracting ſur. 
face at the point of incidence. ES, 
23. Any parcel of rays ee ee e 
as ſeparate from the reſt, is called a pencil of rays. 
9. A lens is a medium bounded by two ſpherical, or one 
plain and one ſpherical ſurface; and the line joining th 
centers,” or which paſſes perpendicularly through 


— 332 — 


There are 6 lenſes, a double convex, a double-concave, a 
plano-convex, a plano-Cconcave, a Concavo-convex and a 
11 | | 


10. The focus of ray is that point from which-they-di- 
verge, or to which they converge. 


| The focus of parallel rays is called the principal focus. | 
The ſun's light conſiſts of rays of diffrent colours and 
differently refrangible. 


For ii the ſunꝰs rays be admitted intoa dark 8 
a ſmall hole in a window ſhutter, and be reſmcted through 
dey => ma the image is not round, but a long figure with pa- 
railel fides and ſemicircular ends, the length of which is: 
about five times its. breadth ; that end which has ſuffered the 
leaſt refraction is red, and that which has ſuffered the 
greateſt is violet. The whole image conſiſts of ſever. diſ.. 
tin& colours, lying in the following order, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet; the red is the leaſt re- 
frangible, and the others more in their order. Theſe are 
called primary colours, all others colours being only different 
combinations of theſe. Each colour forms a diſtin image 
af the ſun, which images, in this experiment, running 
into each other, make a gradual change of colour in the 
image. But if a convex lens be placed before the 
each image will be diminiſhed, and by that means they 
be e eee 


ene coloured images be formed with two priſins, and 
— on then if that image be looked at 


oe ang images will be again ſeparated. 
The -— 7 5" 
lours by any re fraction. 


For if in the laſt e cuban hed 
ſtopped, for inftance, the red, and that be again refracted 
by a priſm, it ſuifers no alteration in colour. By fuffering 
the colours to paſs in fucceffion, from the red, each pre» 

ry eagle DR 
creaſing. The image of each c is circular, 


which ſhows that the light of each colour is dre- 
gularly without any dilatation of n it is thareſore 
mcompounded, or homo-geneal. 


If the, breadth of each colour in the ſpedrum formed by- 
the priſm be meaſured, ie will appear ths the breath of 


the red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet, are 
as the numbers 45, 27, 48, 60, 60, 40, $0, reſpectively. 


| If the circumference of a eirele be divided into 45, 29%, 


489, 60®, 60, 40?, $0®. and the reſpective ſectors be 
painted red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet, 
and the circle be turned ſwiftly, it will appear nearly white. 
For the ideas we have from the impreſſion - of- light remain 


for a ſhort time, and thus the colours excite the ſame ſen- 


ſation as if they all entered the eye collected together. 


If the direct image of the ſun through a ſmall hole be re- 
ceived upon a ſkreen perpendicular to the rays, and the 


tays be then intercepted by a priſm and fall perpendicularly 
on the firſt fide, if the diſtance from theplace of the dire&. 


image to the neareſt edge of the red and fartheſt of the vio. 


let be meaſured, they will be the tangents of the angles of - 


deviation, and the radius of which is the diſtance from the 
— where the rays emerge to the place of the direct 


bl 


equal the refracting angle of the priſm, to which add the 
_ deviations of the two extreme colours, and we get the two 
angles of refraction, the fines of which will be to the ſines of 
incidence as 77 and 78 to 50. Hence if the difference be- 


tween 77 and 78 be divided in the ratio of the breadth f 


each colour, it gives for the ſines of refraction, the common 
ſine of incidence being 50; that is, the fine of incidence: 
the ſine of refraction of the red rays :: 50: not leſs than 
27 nor greater than 277 the boundary of the red; and the 
8 lght is of the ſame nature as the light from the 
ſun. r at eos | 

For rays from a candle may be ſeparated into all the dif- 
ferent colours, and they lie in the ſame order as in the light 


The ſun's light conſiſts of rays which differ in reflexibi. 

ty, and thoſe rays which are moſt retrangible are moſt 
For after forming a coloured image, as before, with 3 
priſm, by turning the priſm about it axis, until the rays 
within it, which in going out into the air were refra&t- 
ed at its baſe, become fo oblique to the baſe as to begin 
to be totally reflected thereby, thoſe rays become firſt re- 


& A % * 


The angle of incidence on the ſecond Bide of the priſia 


tected, 


* 
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. nich beſore at ineidences with the reſt had 


According to Sir 1. NzwrTon, the colours of natural 
bodies arife from hence, that ſome. reflect one ſort of yy f 
W RE ope FOROTy; Gn FHF reſt. | 


For every body looks moſt ſplendid in the lgdt of its own 
eb; and therefore it reflects that the moſt copiouſly. 
Beſides, by reflection you cannot change the colour of any 
ſort of rays; and as bodies are ſeen by reflection, they muſt 

of the colour of thoſe rays which they reflect. This 
is the opinion of Sir I. NzwTox. . But Mr. DT AvAT ac- 
counts for the colours of natural bodies in a manner dif- 
ferent from this. See the Manchefter Memoirs, Vol. II. 
— Thin tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, air, &c. 
exhibit various colours according to their thickneſs. 


| For a very thin glaſs bubble, or a bubble of water, will 
appear to have concentric colours : the bubble blown with 
water, firſt-made tenacious by difolving a little ſoap in it, 
grows thinner at the top by the ſubſiding of the 
water, the rings of colours dilating flowly, and overſpread- 
ing the whole bubble. A convex and concave lens of nearly 


—— the next rey: ſurface, and between the re- 
turns tobe eafily refleted by it, nner 
tranſmiſſion and reflection. : 
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LIGHT AND HEAT TWO DISTINCT BEINGS. 
THE. following Propeftions relating te the natute of fire, i” 


the following laws of its motion, are taken from Dr, Hillary's - 


book 3 tbat ſubject, and are ſo curious, that a 1 


u nn aur readers. 
— 8 bp 


PROPOSITION 


I. FIRE 3 or in erery 
part of ſpace in the whole uni verſe. . 


IT. Pure fire is a real body, and.confiſts of the moſt; fim- 
ple, ſolid, hard, ſmooth, and ſmalleſt an e 
of all matter yet-known. 


II. Pure fire is one and hr ie: „ e | 


Or there is but one ſpecies of fire exiſting in nature, 


IV. Pure elementary fire penetrates, - -rarifies 
and expands all other bodies in the univerſe, both ſolid and 
fluid, which fall under the obſervation of our ſenſes And 


this power is peculiar to fire — =_ to no other body, 
that we un 


V. Pure e ee 
mes wen REIT IVEY ——— 


other. 
wh Pare tits, exiſts. in a tate of equilibrium and reſt-in 


every part of ſpace, till that ſtate is changed by the motion 


of other bodies, or by the directing power of the ſun : And 


_ thoſe ceaſing to act on it, it reſtores itſelf, by its an 


e to * ſtate of equilibrium and. reſt again. 


L AW. 


I. Fir is attracted S the motion and at- 
rrition of all other bodies. 


* E 
zulfion to each other: And the nearer 


_ AcBwign has greater  thir nere fore 
from each other. 


III. Plea eri window en igang by gh 
emited from the ſan, 2 0 
produce heat and more light. 15 


Theſe propoſitions and laws the doctor proves by many 
curious experiments as. well as arguments; and he con- 
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ings, which he likewiſe proves by experiments as well as 
argument. One of the former ſort of proofs he gives us 


as follows : 

« Firſt, It is evident, and univerſally acknowledged, 
that the moon is a body which has no light but what it 
receives from the ſun.” 


Then let us place a concave ſpeculum, as that of 7/7" 
(with which the experiment has been made) oppoſite to the 
moon when ſhe is at the full, in a ſerene cold night, and 
the light which the moon receives from the ſun will be re- 


flected from it upon the ſpeculum, and from thence into 


its focus, where a moſt reſplendent and refulgant light will 


be ſeen, almoſt equal to that received and reflected by the 


fame ſpeculum from the ſun, only a little paler: Then 
place a thermometer, which is eaſily moved, by the leaſt 
degree of heat or fire, as that of Drebbellius, in that reful- 
gant focus, and we ſhall find that the air in the thermometer 
will not be in the leaſt expanded or moved; and ſhews 
that there is no more fire in that focus than there was 
before the reſplendent light was collected there, or was 
then in the circumambient air, through ſo great a quan- 
tity of light was in that focus at the ſame time. This 
experiment demonſtrates that a great quantity of very 


bright refulgent light may be collected, and can exiſt alone 


in a given ſpace, without any addition of heat, or any in- 
creaſe of the quantity of fire, It alſo ſhews, that this 
light, which comes from the ſun, is, when thus re- 


flected from the moon, ſo changed in its power of acting 


on fire, that it has totally loſt its power of putting the precx- 
iſting fire in motion in parallel right-lines, and pro-ducing 
heat. The ſame experiment being made, though with a much 
leſs ſpeculum, within the torrid zone; where ſo great a quan- 


tity of fire exiſted in the common air, where the experiment 


was made, that it cauſed the mercury in Fabrenbeit's thremo- 
meter to riſe as high as 80 degrees; yet the reflected light 
from the moon, which was ſo refulgent in the focus of that 
ſs ſpeculum, did not in the leaſt act on that pre- exiſt - 
ing fire, ſo as to put its particles in motion, nor produce 
the leaſt increaſe of fire or heat. Hence it is evident, that 
as this great light, neither acts as fire, nor produces the 
ſame effects which fire does, it conſequently is not fire. 
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